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Aftt. J- Anndis 6f Commerce, Manufactures, Fishtrits, Mi tf^ 
vigation, with brftf N^tic^s of the Arts and Sciences conn^ed 
nvith them • contdiniHg the Commercial TrdnsActionS of the British 
Ef^ire and 9thir Cms fUries, from the earliest AcMtrrts fe du Meet-^ 
ing of the UMom-Partiament in January 1801, &c. Btt. hc. By 
Ibvid Macpberson. 4 vol. 4to» Edinburgh, 1805* Mundell 
6z Son, &C4 

^auft a^ ieW book$ bf reference, whose utiHtjr has been liior^ 

. ^ getleraily acknowledged, than that of Andersdn^s History of 

Conferee; and perhaps, since its lirst appearance, there has not 

been a single writer on any tract of modem history. Who ha^ not 

been kd to consult it| and to derive from it some part of his ma* 

jterials* The^ author, who, during forty yeats of a loi^ life, had 

beexl employed in the sertice of the Soath<ijiea Cbonpany, posses^ . 

sed the means of becoming intimately acquainted wi& the most 

complicated conmiertial concerns of the British etnpire dating diac 

period) and ins private studies being naturally directed to th^ 

subjects of his dai^ypccupation, he gradually collected the most 

extensive and valuable store of materials that oooks could furnish 

for the economical history of the sixteenth and seventeenth oentu* 

ries. But this elaborate work extended only to the year 1760 ; 

for which ri^ison it was thought adviseahk> some years ago, to pub*- 

JUsh ft second edition, with a continuation^ the merits of which it is 

no^ necessary fu us t» discuss* We shall dierefc^te only obsertet 

tim, by a constant adher^ce to this plan, the records of ouK.com* 

mercR would have shortly become as voluminous as those of our 

re^amentary' proceedings, atid that a trader of the nineteenth 

ceniuryt who should kate been desirous of learning the history of 

hi» {M^edecessors, must have sacrificed no small portion of his tmie 

a94 capital m the acwjaition of sudi information* 

. V9(«( TUX* MO. Id. R We 
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We therefore apprehend, that it was become ?ery necessary to 
undertaker a revision. of the whole work ; to prune whatever was 
r8^ndant;.tO brhig together, under . th&: form of taWes, much 
Scattered information respecting the prices ot commcdities and- 
the value of coins ; to substitute, in some places, the language of 
our present political economy for the obsi)lete jargon of the old 
commercial system ; and, above all, to reform the numerous er- 
rors in the ancient history, which had been apparently compiled 
from very incorrect^tramslatiwK, without any reference to original 
a^uthorities. There are few editor^ perhaps, who would not have 
been appalled by the labour of such a revision j yet it has been 
undertaken and completed by Mr Mstjcpherson, to whom the learn- * 
ed world has been -already indebted for a most valuable edition of ' 
Wyntoun's Chronicle, and for hi$. Geographical Illustra^ons of 
Scottish History, and whose well-earned reputation for scrupulous 
fidelity cannot fail to excite ^favourable prepossession in the mind 
of the reade|. 

The work| in its present form, consists of four-large and closely • 
printed quarto volumes, the first of which, comprehending the 
history of commerce from the earliest times to the discovery of 
America in 1492, is entirely written by the present editor. The 
second, ^ith about one half of the third, comprising the interval 
between that period and the year 1700,- is a republication of Mr 
Anderson's text, with the retrendiment of some superfluities, 
afid the ii^ertion of sohie omissions : and the remainder of the 
work, extending to the first meeting of the Union-Parliament, 
is composed by Mr Macpherson, principally from documents pre- 
served in the Various public offices, which he seems to have ran- 
sacked and scrutinized with such indefatigable patience as the most 
ardent zeal for the interests of commerce could alone inspire. 

It must be obvious, that the analysis of such a history, if it 
were possible, would be wholly uninteresting ; for who will read 
the abstract of a dictionary ? It is true, that the successive arti- 
cles of informatibn are not disposed under the successive letters of 
the alphabet j but a strict chronological series, combined with ab- 
rupt geographical transitions, produces the same effect ; and the 
separate facts are most eflfectually disjoined from those i^rhich pre- 
cede or follow them. Here, therefore, is no uftity of interest, no 
subordination of events, no room for deKneations ctf character, not^ 
for the artifices and ornaments of historical composition. The 
judgement, and even the taste of the writer, can only be evinced 
by his success in conveying information through the medium of 
the smallest possible number of words ; not only when he is nar- 
rating facts, but also when he is discussing their authenticity, or 
tha^ of their dateS; or when he is examining the comparative ex« 

• * actoess 
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actne^ audi creilil>itity of the. original authors^ to whom he must 
refer his reader^ for a more anjple elucidation of his statements^ 
it is his duty to be concise, sententious^ and even dry \ because*, 
hdwelrir ready we may be to give up the reins of our imaginatioa 
t9 those who are lyilling to amus^ us by a connected, harratire^ 
we are. impatient of any obstacle to the gratification of our acci-. 
dental inquiries ; and few men qan bear a tedious answer to a short 
question. ' tt therefore only remains for us to enable our readers, 
by means of a few extracts^ to estimate the merit of Mr Macpher* 
aon*s labours^ With respect to Mr Anderson's original work, the 
opinion of the ptiblic is already settled. 

• As a first example of our author's maiinet, both in the text and 
notes, we will take his account of the great tiaval eitpedition o^ 
the Carthaginians, which' he places about 5dO yeats A. C. 

* We learti from Strabo (L* iii. p^ 265.) that the Phoenicians of 

Oadir (Cadi^) were the firft who traded to the Cafliterides, and that 

they caitfuUy concealed the route to them from all other navigators. 

It foOows^ of cotittfe, that thefe ifiinds wefe unknown to the Carthagi« 

Hiainss'for at leaft fome time. The Carthaginians, vexvd to fee them- 

ftlves ootdone in any point of jcommercial knowledge or en^erprize, de- 

fiyous of fluuing in the adrantageoitt trade of the Caffiterides, and eager 

to difoover the Whole extent of the ^Mrorld, ordered two yo3rages of ^-^ 

cotery to-be undertaken at the fame time. They feem to have know^ 

itothing of the fituation of the country they wilhed to find, except that 

it was beyond the ftraits in the ocean : bi^ as al^ iflands, acceffiUe to 

the antient navigators, muft have been in fight of other lands, they con« 

duded, that by exploring the coaft of the ocean both northward and 

fouthward, it muft certainly be <S(covered. Therefore, they ordered 

Himilco to dire6^ his cburfe northward ficom the. ftraits, and Han no to' 

purfue the oppofite courfe along the weftern (hore of Africa. .Bv)th 

commanders executed their orders ; and both ptiblifhed accounts of their 

difcoveri^. That of Himilco was extant in the fifth cei^ury, when 

fome eitra6t8 of it were inferted in a geomphical poem by Rufus 

Feftos Avienus ; from which- we learn, that he arrived in lefs than four 

itaonths at the Ifiands of the Oeftryrohidcs, (which were two days f^il 

from the large facred ifland inhabited by th^ Biberhiansy near to which 

ift% the ifland of the Albians), wh^re they found Copious mines^ of tin 

and lead, and -z highfpirited and comml^clal peo|^, who ufed boats 

covered with leather. This defcriptton, though the pofition of the 

iflaads is deferft>ed in a' manner remarkably obfcure, aufwers to no other 

country fo v^ as our BHHsh islands; and it is extremely probable, 

^t Himilco eftablifhed a Carthaginian colony, and liettled the firft 

domniercial idtercourfe between Britain and Carthage. * 

R 2 * The 

I ■ III ■ ■ I 

♦ Dionyfius Periegetes {v. 563.), d^cribee the iflands-of the Hef- 
^jf^des (which Ire feemingly places near to Britain) as * the native 

country 
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< The obje^ of Hanno's yoyage being to make ^tcor^rie^ and i^i^ 
\Xti colonies on the well coaft of Amca» 30,090 people emb^dced- 
with him m 60 fhips^ of 50 oars each* * On various p^'rjs pf t^e couft 
he iounied at kaft leren towns, or trying borts, whereof the fmthefty 
neckoiM as miuiy days courfe beyond the itraits as Carthage was with- 
10 theniy wags on a fmall tfend lying in a bay, tp which he gave the 
Bame of l^em^ (or Cem6)f and apparently that which is bow .called 
Mogadofe. f Ffom Kem^, HaBno proceeded fouthward along the' 

coaft 

■» ■■■»! I I. .■■■■ t . Ill II ■! ■ I l|l m I ■ »■■■> ■! i n ■■■ ■ <l ■!■ I »f 

country of tin, inhabited by the wealthy fuas (or dcrceadaiits)^of the 
illuftrKjas Iberians, * who were apparently the people d^fcribed by Sky»» 
h% and A?ienus a* Hring near Gadtr, beflde the lefier rirer Iberu3» now 
Rio TintOj in Andsilufia. From the ancient Iberian s* TwtHA c^nkcr 
t tire I the Silures (the old inhabitants of South Wales) to be del€;jmdedi< 
{Fit^ Jgrk. c. \u) The chief iiland of the clafter near t|ip foutb-weft 
extremity of Britain, is called SigdcEs in A ntonine'a Maritiiue Ilkierary^ 
Silura by Solinus (c. 24.)* Sillinse by Sulpicius Secerns {j^ iu)^ an4 ia 
flow caltd Silky- ATieous faya, {Qra mmrUmn^ v* 113.)* that ^he 
Tarttfiana (fo'he calJs tlie people of Gadir) were accufio^i^to trade 
to the Oeftrjmnides j and he then addsj that the huiband^ien or ]^Bt^rS 
{toloni) and people of Carthage ^fo went to them 5 which feems to infcF 
the ett^bliihtnetit of a permit nent c^jlony. It appears e||l|efii?ly pro* 
bable, that Hcfperidcs, Oeftrymnldea, and Caflite rides, ar« but diferenfc 
names of the fame cldfter of iikt^dsj the cLkf one of wluifh fpt the oailK?: 
of Silnr^, Sinetiij or Silley, which jaame now compreln^ds tt^ wlbok t 
and, if fo, Avienus perfedly ac^rees with Strabo^ who fayst t^ ^ firlt 
voyages were made to thefe iiktyda from Gadir* 

* Of H anno* 3 voyage, we liave only a Greek tran(lifitipni| or rather 
abridgement- We may therefore fafp^:^ the a u in be r of pepl^k'to b^ 
crroneoTiB, aa it is not probable that To many would eix>barl^ before tha 
coaR was exploi^d, the fictions for the new coloniiU ehof^n,. and tbft. 
plan of the emigration apd fettle me ni duly arranged, 

f Poly bins, who failed along the coaft, deftribes Kem^ (op. PU^* 
L. ^:L c- 31.) as oppoiiie to Mi^iint Atlas, and about 8 mile |kom th^ 
main land ^ and with him Ptolemy nearly agrees, whp plain^ placets 
Kern£ north from the Fortunate Inlands or Canaries* Thefe Biaxl^ 
and the coniideration, that the Carthaginians would probably npt mak^ 
£18 much real di dance on an imkiiawn as on a known coaft* may ajnatpft, 
£k the much contefted pofition of Kern^j which can amfwei; ta no Othei; 
place fo well as the Ihtle iiland of Mogadore, the harbottS of which i^ 9^^ 
fmall bay between it and the coaft of Morocco. It ia ^vsGind^fuly tbat 
men of learningj with the clear evidence of Poly bins and ptqkfl^y, aod; 
fome other antient authors before thdr eycs^ fhoiild let their fai^ niO- 
fo wild J as to take the* confiderable iiland of St Thomas, almoft under 
the equinp^ial h.n^f Or Madeira^ aUb an iiland of £o<n« extent, and too 
far from the cos^ft to U oiached by the Aolienft navigators, or even the 
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cOJt^ bikabiled by tKe negroes, for twer^-six days ; during whieh» ae^ 
^lol-dkig to the computation of a day's course by Herodotus, he may^ 
Vxve tuti IS20 noiles, or 1500 as Skylax (Calculates the courseJ In hi& 
liir^y he discovered some islands, two days course from the Coi^toettt, 
csf&d GoVillas By Hanno's interpreters, and, by later writers, Got^adas^ 
and zf^Sreiiilf die same which have been also called ch& Hes^rides* 
the Fortunate islands, and the Canaries, ♦ being the only islands of aay 
cossCsd^ttente ^4«ble £rom the main land of A&ica. ' p. 52, 53, 54*. 
' A^ the fubjcdl of ancient commerce Ivad hitherto been very fuper^ 
ficklty treated,. SfrMacpherfon is compelled^ b almoU every page 
cf Ms firft vbiime^ to compare the rep©tt8 of the ancient wjitcrs^ 
ot>fi:ur€d a& they are by a vague an4 impcifciS geography, widt^ 
tke more accurate rdations of modertt traveilersy and thus tb eila>*, 
Ukhk ope by <met the links of a cksm ef f^^^ U^tch it is' not at 
ways poflible to connect. Hence, we often find a fingle noie, cm 
a jbew fentdicM of testl, wfakh tre t^ii^hAf the rcMt of htig 
and patn£ai refeardfew Of diis mt tmfj^ cafity nAdtipty in(tahce«^ 
£roi|Q the rdnK>ter periods of thehiftoty; tmr we pveitar jtbd foHpw-' 
ing quotations from the middle ageS)^ beeatffe t&bf poik(i^2i more 
popv^«r imeteftt sikI afford a few a«Nhai($c: dociiihents, derived 
fwJm a £:>iMv:e liot often coirfuitcrf, ort topics tb which mcrferii hif- 
nmans arc, very wifely, much mote attcittive tSian their ptedeccf- 
fors. They occur under the yeat A, T5, 500. 

^ The following particulars of tKe ittanners, ihanufactures, 8cc. of 
the idiabitants ofthe Brhish islands beyond the limits c^ the Roman -. 
^roayiests, (to whom I have scarcely had an (^pbrtunity of paying 
jscny attention hitherto), are chiefly <?olIected fron) the ancient biogra- 
phers of the Saints, abnost the only writers of the western world in. 
the dark ages, and brought togenjter a$ throwing some glijnmeririg 
of light upon the smsdl portion cf arts, nianufjictures, tr^e, a»d na^ 
iHgation^ ^ristitig in these renaot6 regions abdut this tinae. f 

* The Irish still Tetaiocd the custom noted*by Solinus, d adorning 
' R 5 th^ir 



vast island<rfMad^ase5a',<mthee»^^d!^of Africa,* for Kem^, a small 
idand of a few furfemgs in circtunfiM*(aM?e, ott tiie imst side of tiiat 
Continent. But* i»nfortunately, naen of great learning are sometifties 
very bad geog^tiher«. In the year *705, th^ Emperor of Morocco 
appointed Mogaaore to be the port for the foreign tradfe of his do-'^ 
minions. . ^ 

• Some modem a:udiors sijppoiC- the BIssago or Bissao islands, 
near the foo-Gr^nde, and others, die islandof St Thomas, to be the 
•Gorillas. - • - ^ 

i f Patric flouri8he4 from A. D. 4S2, ilie year of his mission, to 
493 ; Brigit about 500 ; and Columba ftom ^5S2^ to "597. The lives 
here quoted were '^nttten very soon after their own time, and may b« . 
Jyustej in every thing but the miracles. 
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tlieir f words and daggers with the polished teeth of animals, fj^dam- 
nam Fita CoMmhm, MS. BiM, Reg, 8. 2). h, L~ m, c. 39.) The 
niaiiufarttii^ of swords and other weapons was, in very e^rly times^ 
practised in every part of the Britrsh islands, 

' The luxury of riding in chariots was common in Britain and Ire- 
land. fPafrkU S^nod, can* 9* Coghod Fita Biigitm^ ap. Messing' 
hnmt €€^ 6, 7t IL Aiiumn. L~ L c.W / L* ii e. 4S.) 

' A common article of dress was a cloak or plaid » {pepluxn^ palli- 
nm, sagum, adorned with a variety of colours, which was probably 
of home manui^cture, (Adumn. L. iiL c. 1.) They had fine Itnen, 
Twhich with other articles of sumptuous dress, may be presumed to 
have been imported. The bodies of the dead, at least those of emi- 
nent rankj were wrapped in fine linen, fPairic. Synod, can. 9* Cn- 
gitos. c, iu Adamn. L* mV c* 26. ) Decency of dress was recommend- 
ed to allj but particularly to clergymen and ttieir tx^ives- f Paine, S^- 
nod, can. 6.) 

* In the charches and abbeys there were bells, which the pious and 
industrioas al^bots sometimes made with their own hands, fFita 
Cildte^ quoted in U^smi ^rii^ Ecdts, Aniif, p, 905* EdiU 1659^ 
Adamn, LiL i, c, iu ; L* iiL c, 23.) 

' Wa!:er-niills were introduced in Britain by the Romans, as ap- 
pears by the remains of a Roman mill lately discovered at Manches- 
ter, (Whiiahr^s HisLof MancL p* SI 5.^; and, as they are frequent- 
ly mentioned during the Saxon period, we may be aasured, that an, en- 
gine so very i;sefiil» ^nd also of such simple construction, was never 
allowed to go out of use. About this time they were also used in Ire- 
land, fCogitos. c, 13 J 

* Vessels made of glass, for drinlting out of, were used, even in 
tiie extremity of Britain, by the northern Pichts ; * but whether they 
-were manufactured by themselves, or imported, we aie not told, 
(Adumiu Lik iL c, 52, J We have reason to believe tliat die art of 
ananufacturing glass was known to the southern Britons, before tlie 
invasion of the Romans, 

' Ale was a common drink, and made at home. Wine was also 
lised upnn some occasions, and most probably imported* fCogiios* 
f . ^.^^Adamfi. L^ it, c. l,J 

► ^ * The patives of Irelandi and the north-west coast of Britain, and 
the adjacent islands, caught salmon and other fish with nets, (Adamn. 
J^ «. €C* 17t IBi Zr* iiu c* 2S*) But they knew nothing c^f the va^t 
advantage to be derived from an extensive fishery, and only caught 
fidi for their pvm u^e, 

* Though 

* It is proper to observe, diat Cumin, who died in the year 699, 
and v*as the original 'WTiter of the liie of Columha, has not a word 
of tlie story containing the notice of the dr in king-glass. It is m it 
kpown in what ye'4r Adamnan m'rote hvs greatly enlarged cnpy of 
Q^min's life f ►f Columba^ The manufacture of glass was introduced 
a mo np; the English of Nortliiimbcrland in the year 674. 
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, * Th<»i^ the leadier beats of tlie Britons chiefly attracted the at- 
tention ^of foreigners, as beine unusual with them, we niust not sup* 
poso' they had no others. They certainly learned to build vessels of 
wood, while under* the Roman donynion, if they had them not be- 
fore. About :this time, .even in the remote Western Islands, they hadf, 
long vessels built of oak plapks ; and they all carried at least one sail. 
Some of thie vessels, covered with leather, were suflSci^nt to go loiig 
voyages ; at least as far as from Ireland to Orkney, a^d even to ad- 
vance as far into the Northern Ocean.as a run of fourteen days, with: 
full sail before a south yrind. * (Adamjh^L. u c. 1. X. ii, cc. 42-45.^^ 

* I may here also observe, that instn^nents and. trinkets made of 
gold, some of them of considerable weight, were by, no means uncom- 
mon in Ireland, as appears from the greal nmpbers of them found in 
various parts of the coun^xyi^ though they probably belong to ages 
prior to any authentic h^tbry^ f As civilized nations dp not carry 
tiie precious itietals to countries in an inferior state of civilization, it 
seems more probable that the gold was found in mines, of which there 

. are still some vestiges in Ireland, than that it was imported ; though 
we should even suppose with .Tacitus, {Fitd Jgric, c. 24.) that Ire- 
land had a greater' foreign trade than Britain. ' — ^VoL I. p. 223, 224. 
• Such notices concerning the manners of ancient nations/ how- 
ever Bhort, are always interesting to those who wish to trace^. in 
history, the progress of mankind towards improvement ^nd civi- 
lization. For this, reason, the following short extract, (from 
Vol. Ii p. 391.) respecting . the manners of the Italians, about 
A. D. 12S8, may be worth copying. 

- * Their food was very moderate, or rather scanty. The common 
ptople had meat only three times in a week : 'their dinner was pot-herbs, 
bcMled with meat ; their supper, the cdd meat leftfrom dinnen The 
kusband and wife ate oat of the same dish ; and they had but one or two 
cups in the house. They had no candles mideoftallow or wax; but a 
torch, held by one of the children, or a servant, gave them light at sup- 
per. Many had no wine in the summer. Their wine-cellars were small $ 
and their bams were not large* The men, whose chief pride was in 

R 4 their 

♦ It appears that some wrong-headed monks, either^ by stress of 
weather, or by design j (for the perfection of religion was supposed to 

, consist in rendering themselves useless, by wididrawing from society) 
had actually sailed to Iceland, where they settled, it being most |>ro- 
hably impossible for them to* find their way back a?ain ; and their 
books, in the Irish languaee, bells, &c. were found mere by the first 
colonists from Norway. (Arii Schedce de IsliandiHy c. 2.) 
'. f See jlrchaologia Britann. V. i}^ N6. 3. V. in. p, 55B, Vol- '■. 
lanceif*s CoQectanea de Rebus tiibern. No. xnu One gold fibnla of 
ten oimces, (represented in Plate vi. No. 2.) was sold to a goldsmith, 
who informed Colonel Vallancey that hfe had melted down several of 
tl^tform, one of which weighed sixteen ounces. 
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tJbdr ^mtes«Bd \x0r9eg, wsfe caps ibadf iih)i ttm-9^aM» and e!oa]» 
wade of leathery ivitfaout aaf corenWy orofwix^en dbth widiomi 
Isi^dier. The pumm-ipcne jadeets, cf a «taff calkd p^guob^ wkki 
govxw of Imai $ and- their head-doe«ses vtrt yery siiapk. V^ry lew 
people had any gold or sil?er on dieir clothes. Those who poa sefii^ d 
a small sani of numej weie thought rich ; a^d the hoinely dress of 
ijat, women required hut «maU mairia^fe-portious. The xi^les were 
proud of liviflgin towers ; and thence the cities were $lled with tfapse 
fDrtiiied dwelhnes. Siceobaldi F^r^^wiejuisy ffist. mper.Qf. Muipatorf 
Script, f^. S, cd. ISrS,) ' 

We shall now add another extract, for the sake of it5 singularity. 
Every xeacjer i^ acqu?itnted with the numerous advaptages derived 
to modem navigatprs from the invaluable invention of the mariner's 
compass ; the Mrant of whkh compelled thelPhoenician, Ae Greekj^ 
and the early |t;^Iian navigators, tp creep from headland tQ headl^nd^ 
without venturing to qiiit the shore, ex^eptii^J when an island sq 
n^ear as to h^ distunctly ^een from tb^ coxuinept, offered th^m ^ 
equally secure retreat ftom the violence of an accidental texn{M&st» 
Yet We know that the bolder Norwq^i^ though exposed to U^ 
greater perils from the habitual inclemency of a high iioi;tbeicn lav 
tttude, and from the frequent cloudiness of ttieir atoMispheve, wer^ 
in the hajbit of attempting, :^nd often with success, a voya^ of stox^, 
letigth upon the ocean, It would be unjust^o tax with temerity ;ji 
spirit of enterprise which so often ^compUshed its c^ject, W9 
must therefore suppose that a patient observation of natural phenc^ 
meiia^^ attention to ^ flfght of moratory Wds, and to the dhreCf 
tion cl currents;^ and some fe\y^ simple devices, which^ being nft 
longer necessary, are now forgotten, nmst have served as substitul;e« 
for the ntarevalHahle resources of viodem navigation. One'oftfaesa 
devices is recorded by Mr Maqiiierson in ^ note, vol. I. p. 261. 

* Amgrim Jonas teHs ijs, that when Flok, a ftunous Norwegian 
navigator, was going to set out from Shetland fbr Icdand, then c^« 
ed Gardarsholm, he took on hoard ^onjje crows, because the mapriner^t, 
cmnpass xjoas n^ yiet in use. When he diought he had made a cons{« 
derahle part of ms way, he threw up one of his prows, which, seerag 
land astenw flew to^if ; whence Flok, poncludiag that lit was nearer 
to Shetland (perhaps sadier Faroe) than any ot£er land^ kept on hsu 
course for some time, and then sent (Miit anodier cxow^ v?htch» ae«n§ 
no land at all, retttrned to the vessd. At las^ hft'nng ^^"^ ^ 
greatest paipt.of his waf, anodier crow was soat out by him, whkh*. 
seeing land ahead> ismnediately flew for it *, and Flok, fc^wing.hot 
guide, iell in wilh the east end of the island. Such was the simple 
mode of steering theit cosjrse, practised by those bdd navigators cf 
th^ stonny northern ecesuou The ancient natives of Taprobui6 (Cey<<> 
Ion) used die same expedient whea skimming akn^ the ti^anquil sur % 
face of the Indian Ocean. ' (PUnu Hist. Nat. Lib. u. c 22.) 
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STp«ie> *)r eifcibfcliiga fair sp^N^lmen of tire atfthor^s maimeif. 
ke AM pait, comrmwdng with the accesBton of his ptesei^ 
Ws4?«^» ^w <H:ctipyin| $50 cld^efy printed quarto pag«, is, ^ 
fcotirse, far more Interesting to 'the statesman, to the pblklcal eccf- 
nctfiil$fjj and even to the common reader's %nt as the facts whic^ 
|t contains are^ in general, familiarly known, and are of necessity 
hauch cpjt^pros^^d, very few of fhem woqld ^pear to advantage 
in the insulated stat^ in wbip^ atpne we could c^ibit'* them. Ta^ 
following jjM^cdQte^ bpweviyr, {in vol. iv. p. 401.) is a striking ex- 
ception to this remark -, it is perfectly new to lis ; and we sincere^ 
Ij wis}^ tp gke it all the publicity which it deserves. . * 

* 179^7- iW nuinuFi^unDg i«tereft of Great Bntain fuftaiaed n 
i^ry heavy» and (^s it ba^ fiqce turned out) periiaf^ a« icrcparabk )o£^ 
in tke (^^t^ of Mr Slephea Dolignou, the ingeaiow igv^tor of a hi^ 
IJr, invp^roved k|&d of weaving q^chintry, adapted to th? i^ianufaAure of 
fU k^8 ot iMFst fn^ the coarfeft to the fineft, and ^rooi the n^rniv^ 
ts| tad)^ biK^ded. Th«^ looms may be wvoij^ hythf pcmngr of vtvi4p 
wateiE, fte^pu we^btv or asiKoal ftrength ^ and Uie^ di^ fvtm ^ 
fitjbier w^i^ cpacbtBery in polTtMBilfi (if I nay be aQoived tbe pbafe) 
|p ipiliD^i(^ «^Wf i^i^ oi IjUBQirog virfa^ii.ai^ ^^rtad of t)» w«ip ot wi^ 
19 broken | it wt^ich cafe the kx>nb wbereif^ fuqb. m ^^\d^ bas b^ 
pened, ceafes its motioo, wbiUl tbeotlie^s, a^^^j^^td kf M^ AwIm «K>f^ 
^i^ power, .proceed jn their TOrk; thereby calling upon the per(flji» at- 
teD4iiqg it to rep2Mr the damage ; . which b^ag doo^ iti iotfnediately g(m 
pn a§ before. i?ix of tbefe looms may with eafe be attended by a gkj 
of fifteen years of ^e, or by ap infirm or ^ed perfon of ^ther fcx* . 
* * *f his iivention poflefles the important advantage over mqft otl^f 
<})ecies of machincrjr for the abridgement of lal>our, that the general* ule 
of it can |^ive no darm tp the people engaged in the manual fabricatiorf 
erf the goods Vfhkh may bp made oy it, if the art is bud dpea to the 

CbKc ; ^ a weaver, who hat heek atcuftomed' to worfc npon one 
sm, m»ff as the expenfe of ^e nladiiAery is moderate, es^ly fet up 
i« looms, to be «^roo^t by wei^tt er other moving power, and itiN 
flMdiately. fiueiKb fix timet at rnnch do^ i^ half tbf^rmer price of weavw 
iag, md emm. tl^ree timet as mvehss before. His^inereiied profkt mayt 
ii|»?y. loot) eoi^ him to fet up fix mera^ to be attendi^ by fait wifii o« 
Iris d^atu ; »o4 ^ he may p«oeeed tjU he it ifttfter of a great fil^ry^ 
7bii8, tipe life ^ this miKJiili^lS ioftnid ef fbneAtenIng them> with Ic^ 
Iff emfioym^ntf may, in the very firft inftiwHii^ be a bkiSi^,. and ft fbn(| 
of wealth to the Britiih operative weav^^ who need only fuch tikft* 
anoe to connteraft the eoprmous expenlii' of living, to enisle tbtm to 
(itcome the manufadiuert for the who)e.workU 

f This mofi ufeful iqventipn, which crowns aad completes what Arfe-r 

irpght's machinery^ bcjan, \fOHki ere upw bjMf* enabled the Britifli ma-. 

- " iiufa<Sturer 
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.lag engine^ to a finidied veb^ for immediAte ufe, all by the 9Lgency^ of 
4)uick and cheap-working Dnachto^r^ had |he inveator beeo Cpared to 
,eftabli(h bis works on a toale fufficiently extoifive. But i^ i^eaikd God 
to take him gff (February 7th, 1797) fooo after he had brought his 
"machinery to a <late of perfeffion fatisfaftory to himfelf. And thif 
friend of mankind, wl)o, if he had ilouriihed in antient times, would 
Itave been honoured with ftatues and altars, and been ranked with Mer- 
Winus Trifmegiftus, Minerta, Ceres, Melcartus, and other beneficent 
Jeities, now lies in a village church-yard (Benjes ndar Hertford), with* 
'out anisfcrtptionto record his merits, or even his name. ' 

A note in die same page conveys the following additional in- 
*f OTinaticm* 

* A relation, whom Mr Dolignou bftrafted, with a view to make 
fcim his partner and fticceflTor in the bu£nefs, underftands the conftruc- 
tion and ufe of the machinery ; and there are many youngwbmen, now 
di^rfed in fervicc or other employments, whom he taught to work on 
the looms. It is therefore not yet too late, for any who feehthemfelves 
called upon by motives of patriotifm, philanthropy,-^ or intereft, to 'aft 
as the guardians of British mdnufaduresy to produce beneficial and re^ 
putable employment to young women, or to improve their own fortunes 
by a moft profitable branch of induftry, to refcue this prphan manufac- 
ture from annihilation, and to nurfe it up to maturity aiid ftrength, with 
great benefit to themfelves, and incalculable advantages to the commerce, 
the wealth, and the power of Great Britain. ' 

We have already had occasion to observe, that the editor of 
such a work as the present has few opportunities of recommending 
himself to his reader, otherwise than by patient industry of re- 
search, and by minute accuracy of statement j and indeed Mr 
Macpherson has, in general, most studiously avoided any deviation 
iFrom the strict duty of the annalist, confining himself to a mete 
relation of facts, and leaving his readers to draw from them such 
inferences as they may think fit. But as the complicated com* 
mercial accounts of nations are usually stated, like the simple 
transactions of common merchants, in the technical language of 
bookkeeping, which^ with great appearance of clearness in the 
several entries, is very apt to mislead a novice in political arith- 
metic, the liautious editor is sometimes compelled, though al-> 
ways with apparent reluctance, to detect and explain the various' 
sources of error. We shall quote an example from Vol. III. 
p. S4i. on the subject of the customhouse accounts of the year 
1760. 

« It has been ciiftomary to confider our trade with thofe countries, 
from which we import a greater value than we export to them, as un- 
profitable 5 and that with thofe, to which our exports exceed the value 
of bur imports, as profitable. But fuch a rule- is liable to a gi?eat 

number 
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Diund)^ of exceptions* Theappaawnt balance must be fisquendy er^ 
toneouS) from the inaccuracy c£ the valuation. For example, the Irish' 
finens are all nXed in the customhouse entries in England at 8d. .a. 
yard on an average; whereas, ls.4d. a yard, the average price assumed 
in the In4i customhouse books, is rather under the value. As linens 
eenenifly constitute above a half (^ the value of the imports from Ire- 
taoid to England and Scotland, the error in the value of that one ard-. 
cle turns the balance of trade with Ireland against: Great Britain : and 
the valuations in many other branches of our commerce are not a whit' 
more accurate. Money brought into Great Britain is not subject to. 
entry ; and therefore does not appear in the customhouse booiis, any 
more than bills of exchange. Money carried out swells the amount of 
export entries, * and consequently enlarges the supposed genial pro*, 
fit ; though, according to the doctrine, that gold and silver are the 
only standard of wealth, such exportation is so much clear loss to the 
nation. Great quandties of goods, subject to high dudes, totally pro- 
hibited, or shipped for exportation upon boundes or drawbacks, are 
clandestinely imported. Sudi importations, though not appearing^ in 
the general account, there is reasop to believe, have considerable influ- 
ence on the exchange with some neighbouring countries, f And such 
of tho§e smuggled goods ^^» have been entered for exportation, perhaps' 
over ^d over again, thus make great additions to the fallacious esti-! 
mate of the prcmtable balance, without ever being in redity ejqwrted. 
at all for foreign consumption. All goods exported for the use of our 
armies abroad, are part of the national expenditure ; and can no more 
constitute a real part of the profitable balance, apparendy swelled by 
dieir exportation, than the goods taken from his stock by a manufru:- 
turer or shopkeeper for his own use, can be stated as enlarging his 
profitable sales. Cai^goes entered outward, which are lost at sea, or 
taken by the enemy, swell the amount of exports, and consequendy 
pf sifpposed progt j where^ in fact, they are a dead loss to the na- 
tion, 

1 ' ■ ' !■ **' il ' l"" ." i ' ■ ■ ' J ' 'I " ' j'" ' '■■■i f - ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ I I II I .. .. I II 

♦ Till the year 1765, the gold and silver carried abroad were en-* 
tered in the customhouse books, as merchandize exported, under the * 
tide of fordgn gold and bullion, (being 884,102?. lis. 3d. for the 
year 1760), which, being foreign, must have been previously inaport-. 
ed, though the customhouse takes no c^gmzance c£ the importation.' 
In extracting the accounts for the years 1760 — 1764, 1 have omitted 
diis article, which, as it stands' in the exports, appears to swell the 
favourable balance ; whereas it is, in fiact, the necessary payment t)f 
an unfavourable balance. In time of peace, the bullion which is ex- 
ported goes, mosdy, to China. 

rf Yar example, can we suppose diat England, this year, bought 
goods fit>m France only to the amount of 3^/., in return for goods to*' 
die amount of 209,946/. ? Or, that Scotland took not one article ''in 
return for tobacco, &c. amounting to 341,871/., seeing that the com-' 
xnerce in tobacco wa? tolerated on both sides i 
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fioh^ (and, in case of* captare, tend to enrich the fe'nemy by -whoin dicj' 
atre in redity exported J» while the want of Tlie homewafd cargQ,^ 
irtiicli should have been impofted iii return, and which to the incfi- - 
"tidual sufferer, is not only a real loss, but a heavy diisappointmenfc 
sfaid d^ranj^ment of his plans of trade, tends to enlarge the suppo^etf 
Ealancip ot ^ade in our favour. And die loss or capture of home^ 
vard-bound shipsy iii the same maniier, by diminishmg the amount 
<tf «itfeirediftiports,fallaciously add^ to the apparent favourable balance. 

• Oh ^e other hand, there are branches of trade trfiich '^'buld b^^ 
it&ious^ if the imports did not exceed the exports, or, in other words^ 
if t&e balance were not Mw;^i;o2^ra^/e^ according to thi^ standard (w 
cfftiiiiatibn. Such i& the trade with all our West India settlements, 
wfiieh have been (Qrmed and supported by British capitals, and i» a 
great measure owned by proprfetors residing in Creat Britain. 'Hiere- 
raft, tl>^ outward cargoes are to be considered as rfie stock, employed 
m tat cutlture of the plantations ; and the homeward cargoes arfe in 
feet the proceeds of that culture, Ae excess of which is not a loss to 
the nation^ but the real amount of the nett profits coming into the 
pockets of the proprietor^, and giving a Vefy comfortable ciemonstra- 
tJon h6w much the amount of the product is more than the prime* 
cost, hi other words, the outward cargoes are the seed, and the in- 
ward cargoes are the hafvesf. Neither is the balance, stated as due 
65 the islands, remitted to them to increase their stock of circulating 
inoney. A part of it is paid, a$ interest or discharge of debts, to Ca- 
pitalists at home, to whom many of the plantations are deeply mort- 
gaged. Another part (and, I hope, the largest) rests with die pro- 
prietors, of whom a very considerable number are merchants residing 
in tlwat Britain, aiiid many of the others also reside in England, liy-.. 
irig on the balance of their plantation produce, which, if not entirely 
exhausted in their expenditure, is laid out in purchases at home, or in. 
improving the "West India plantations, and thus, in either way, add- 
ing to, and by no means deducting from, the national opulence. 

^ Th e s ame i r as ui iiiig will also hold good^ with ^t^de toHud-r 
tcm,'& iEhy,| ^ad. seineral others> wherein the excess of the imports is the 
real fro&t^ anAst continuation ofjavoicrable balances would in a few, 
)E^e(ikrs.mni thet tnadew hi some branches of business, the good$ ex<», 
gcoteda^ma^y.thtt charges of trade, as is the case in all fisheries, 
xbr exami^e^ if a W^ sum appeared as- the amount of goods carried 
tp Cz^eenl^:^ an4 none at all. brought from it, it is evident that th^. 
qp^aiput iavQuiubH balaace is a dead loss, .and that die adventurers, 
befiide&thQgoo4$>^igp«d» and entered as as^oited, lose also tfie wages 
and ^oviflions of the^ seamen, acMithe wear and tear of t^ieir ships ;^ 
whereas, in such trades, die excess of tl^ imiports s^ve the exports 
.^oiV if any body^^leases to cadL it so, ^ the uni^ourable balaace^ shows' 
tjie amount of the national gain. ^ / 

* There is anoAer kind of deceptive inference to^be drawn from the 
<iijtslx>j»bouse eagri^ iinoX (tuly gwjd^ ag^nst* U is ivecessajy tQ 

' . : ,^ .a^vftrt;,^ . 
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^A.^tti ibat i^e etporu to spn^e countriei^ ctm&dtute the prime tost of 
cargoes to be shipped off £rom them to a third country* Thiis^ the 
vnca<^ of Madeira, are sent to the British settlements in the East ana 
West Itldiest ; and^ even if intended for Britain, are often carried bf 
the circuitous route of those^ distant regions before they are brouglu: 
home. The bulk of the cargoes from Africa, consists of the misera« 
Ble nadves, who are sold in the West Indies; and the proceeds are ge* 
nerally remitted to Great Britain in bills of exchange which do not 
appear at all in die customhouse books ; and, in like manner, most 
of the cargoes carried from Newfoundland and the adjacent cotm* 
tries, eonsfst of fish which never come to Great Britain, but are sold 
ki Spain, Portugal, and other Roman Catholic countries, asd tbu 
pteceeds ^so brought home ki btBs of exchange. 

*> Wexe Tse to estimate the prosperity of a country merely &om the 
^dasce of trade in the costonhouse books, Scotland mmt be psxH 
Balanced to be in a ruinous state* ev«r since thc^ American war j the 
»»t>ort$ fyaupcx, foreiga eouipitrief being g^r?lly more than the ejcp<»:t9 
to thent ; as will appear ^y the accounts to be found la the subse* 
quent p;irt.s of t]:iis work. But the tnith i$| that^ since that event* 
ilie people of Scotkiid have paid moc^ attention t}iaa formerly to 
manufactures, ivhich fhy land-carriage and -coasting nav^atioui nei- 
ther of which iippeiir m the customhouse books) are earned to every 
part of Great Britain, and enter to a n^itich lajcger amoimt into the 
exports of London than into those of Glasgow : and that, upon the 
whole, the trade of Scotland is now niore Nourishing than ever. 

* From what has been said it will appear, tliat alt arguments, cal- 
ciitarioits, or arrnn^eittents, founded ^pon the supposed balance of 
tmde, are very f illiicious- ; and that those founded upon the bsdance 
w|& any particular coufttry are generally much more ^d^acious than 
those deduced Ireai tlie general balance of tbe whole feMign tisuki 
rf die nation. » , 

Our Umits w^H xiot permit us to enter any further^intD a de» 
scription of thia parf of the work^ because the variety of its : 
cententft ii ahupst infinite. We find in vol. iv. p. 525 et sdfq^ a 
review, of the w&ole of oar manufeictureS) as canied on m the 
year 1800 \ and, in p. 537, a ^ecification «f aU the pnndlpal 
articles of n^ehandize wUsh actnally composed the trade of - 
Great Beit^^ in that yieair^ witk aU partt^ of the worlds extract^ 
ed feom the proper books ii^ Ac custoaiiiouse ; besides wbich^ 
aepacatft noisice& a^d anecdotef^ lefaiting'te t^e progress of e« 
netj hsatneh of humaa ittdustfy> occ^r perpetually. ^ (^tkqmd 
ifgUB^ komna*^ may £»irfy be consdMed as ibe subject of our 
autfaor'a xefiertory.' We sbrft t ht go fo re bow hasten fx>'take no* 
U£e of tbeappem^x, leserviiig qui general! lemarks^f^ the con- 
clusion of the work. 

lliis appesdix cofistsfes of fbw plecet, of ivli^ the first is a 
ftabU durided^ioHoLt^ehpe colomnsy and pcedonting, at. one o|pen- 
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lOg of the book, th'(^ cfirbnolo^y df the ptiiidpat sovereigns of 
Karope, from die yeqr 800 to the present time. * ' 

Nos. 2. & S. are auxiliary tables, to assist us in calculating the 
depreciation of money from the Conquest to the year 1800; 
No. 2. ejcpressing the quantity of fine silver d&ntained in the 
pound Sterling at different periods, both in England and in Scot* 
land } and No. 3. being a chronological table of the price of coin 
and of various other articles, the authority for each being an-, 
nexed to the j)rices quoted. 

This table is, beyond comparison, the fullest that we remem- 
ber to have seen ; and, by pointing out the sources from which 
all its elements are derived, and thus enabling us to discover 
any errbt into which the copyist might inadvertently have fallen, 
is rendered doubly valuable. Yet we must doubt whether, aS ^ 
th^ author supposes, ' by a comparison of these two tables, the 
real value ot money, through all the stages of its diminution 
and de|>reciation, may be ascertained with folerable accuracy, ' 
if we suppose, as he does, that the increase of taxes, in many 
articles, now constitutes the greatest part of the price. For 
example, if We take ah average of the price of wheat, during, 
the four years 1771, iJ, 3, 4, and compare it with a similar ave- 
rage of the years 1796, 7, 8, 9, it will appear that wheat had 
risen, during the interval, only in the proportion of 100 to 12^ 
nearly; y^et, such was the progress of taxation during this period, 
that we should perhaps be nearer the truth in supposing that the 
general expense of living had nearly doubled. The price cf 
grain is, however, the best single standard to which we can ap* 
peal as a measure of the depreciation of money, though it should 
seem that the progress of the national debt must, enter as an im-' 
portant element into the calculation of the money-price of com-^ 
mbdities of all kinds ^ both be<^auSe the large portions of the ha« ' 
tional capital lent. to government in time of war, and spent as 
income, must ]^oduce, the same effect as a similar augmentation 
of bullioi^ ; and because the taxes raised to pay the interest,^ 
though some may operate as a stimulus to industry or to inven- 
tion, and thus duninish instead of raiding the price of particular 
articles, whilst others may fall for a time on the grower instead 
of the consumer, must ultimately raise the price of the taxed 
commodities, and thence gradually spread to those which are 
untaxed. We therefore conceive that a short table^ exhibiting 
at one view the successive augmentations of the public debt, 
might have been useful in this place for many purposes of re« 
ference. 

The fouBth number of the Appendix is entitled * a commercial 
and manufactural gazetteer of the uni^d kingdom of Great £ri-^ 
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tm- and Ireland, occupying 53 cicjseiy printed pages in dcmbie 
Column. A geographical sketch o£ a somewhat «imilar nadiret 
but far less ably executed^ is^ added, if out reedlectton do not 
deceive us, to the Dictionnaire de Commerce of M. Savary;* 
but we do not temember to have seenany compilation of equal 
interest with ^e present, which seems to cont:\in the Is^iest, as 
ixrell ais thfe most correct description extant of all the matjttifeictttT- 
ing. tovT^hs in the united kingdom.. We shall here sid>jdin ,twa 
extracts fiwn this gazetteer, which adds very considerably to the 
utility of Ike woric. ' , „/ 

• * Carron-works {Stirlingshire, Scotland,) — ^The greatest irpn^i;!^!^ 
in Europe, conducted by tlie greatest icotnpany ever assbciatjed foi: 
Carrying on a manufacture. For giving motion to the machinery of 
this vast estajblishment, the company have the command of the whole 
fierce of the river Carron^ whi<;h also brixigsdieir ore, coals, and other 
materials up to. the worlds, and carries off the manufactured^ goods 
vrithout any cartage. Cannon are cast solid, and bored by drills turn- 
ed by the river \ and not Only the British Gro^emment, but every power 
in I^urope has been supplied with them. There is also a short kind 
of cannon, of a proportion between a great gun and a howitzer, in- 
vented in the year T752, at the fort on Cove Island, in the harbour of 
Cork, by General Melville, first madr here in 1779 by Mr Gascoigne,' 
director of the works, and now well knovni over all the world by the 
naihe of carronades. Pipes, cylinders, boilers for sugar-works ; ballast 
tor ships ; stpvc-gtates, which are now in. almost every apartment of 
the British dominions where coal is burned ; and, in general, every' » 
afrdcle that can be made of cast iron, are made in great perfecti(m 
at these works. There are also forges for making anchors of all sizes, 
sftivils, and oth^r heavy artic}^ ; machinery mr making malleable 
iron and plating iron. Ab9ve 140 tons of coal are expended every 
day, and about 1000 men aaije employed in time of peace, but a much 
greater ni^imber in war. In the neighbourhood there is a large jna- 
Bufacture.of nails ; and severtil others, on smaller, scales. ' 

f * Fulneck {Tork, W^ -R.), a, village inhabited entirely by MpravJ- 
ans, stands in a most romantic situation, on a sloping bank facing the 
sjm, at the bottom of ^hich there runs a pretty stream. The space 
between the houses and the brook is a continued garden, with cloth- 
tenters interspersed. . There is in the village at very elegant buildings 
containing a chapel and school-house, wim lodging for the scholars* 
There are also two very singular institutions, almost resembling a mo-, 
nastery and a nunnery, called the yormg mens^ economic and the young 
women^ economy. No strangers of the other sex are admitted into ei* 
ther house ; but the inhabitants may come out to converse with their 
friends. They follow any business ^ey choose, and may change their 
way of life when they please. The women are about sixty in number, 
Hi^stly employed in embroidery and tambouring ; and they all sleep 
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i^onekn^foom. T1ieineA» idioftl^ about fift>% also sle^^ in ooi 

^09m. There is also a bouse in wbich all the widows liyiK togethet* ^ 

T^e wbote work i« terminafied by a general chronological Indeii 

For Ibe reafons which wt have already ftatedf we loall abftaiil 
iroip owkiag aay remarks on the ftyle and language of this bbokji 
v^h| though p^in and unadorned» are, in general, r^arkably 
pcvfpicuous. But we muft point out to Mr Macpherfon oue paH 
fMgCf in which the expreflion appears to us very awku^rdy and 
which, though not mentioned in the table of errata% has apparedt*^ 
If hmn perverted by fome miftake of the printer. It is ia Vol. IIL 
f. 315*, where it is ftate^i, that < if a (hip has failed from inf 
ghftn pointy wfierc the fun was in tie z^th ($r im Ht meridipfml 
Mtude}t andy next day, when the fun is in the zemti, it is found 
by a watcb wbich goes perfectly true, that it is fbof minutes afref 
twelve, the (hip £1^ made one degree of differetficef of loi^itud^ 
t» die weftward,' &e. It certainly was not intended to reftriO 
(he {MTOpofition to tropical climates, where only the meridional 
fm can be tit the zenith j fo that the words ♦ on the meridian* 
ought probably to be fubftitutcd for both the phi^fbd marked lit 
italics. 

We muit alio exprefs our difapprobation of the uncouth modd 
of fpelling many common words. . Why fubftitute thtre/or for 
^xcfore^ htcx for la//er, Um for ton ? To eftablifli a ratio/iaf. 
otth^raphy in, Englifli, is appareiuly cptte impoifible ^ but it isk 
eafy- to adopt that which is now fixed by cuftom^ and no maa, 
<;aa depart uom it with impunity. 

We have faid tbat|^ in compitiM thefe volumes^ whidi wec^ 
ittleniled as a repertory of faAs, the author has eauHoufly ab-* 
ftaiMd from all matters of theory, K&rvmg (perhaps) hia ob-& 
fenratiomi and opinions for ibme future publication, mat tfame i^'. 
one opinion, or rather fentiment, which feema always prefent 
ifi his h^rt and mindi and which, at aknoft every page, drojpa 
fj^taneoudy from his pen. This is a deteftation of War, the 
parent of crimes and of calamities ; a rooted diffike of all its tn» 
ftrumcnts and agents ; and a veneration for the pettceful bcncfac* 
tWPS of mankind, th^ Wedgcwoods, the Arkwtfghts, die WattB, 
the Brindleys, &c. to whom he would willingly transfer thofe 
tpumphs and dignities which are fo frequently and fo perverfe!]^ 
bellowed on the fanguinary fons of ambition^ Perhaps praife 
zpd blame might be more juftly diftributed by an afiembly 0^ 
xalm philofo^hers, than they now are by the g^ddy multitude 1^ 
yet this multitude might poffibly allege with fom« truth, 19 yx^r 
f^ation of its a^jrards, that the ingenuity of tjbe artii^r anct ^m^ 
ikiiful enterprize of the merchatlt| or even of the agticulturifl:^ 
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are best recompensed by a communication of the wealth and pros* 
perity wtiidh they have contribute to disseminate} and that ho-^ 
noUr, the'pn!^e«foif which life is daHy ventured, is naturaBy 
the exclusive and appropriate reward of hardy intrepidity. It is 
true> that this quality may be sometimes coupled with the most 
odious vices, — with jialtry diihning, i^th selfish ambition, and 
Widi maligiiant ferocity'; and nten thus endowed, and armed 
with power, rtiay ravage the universe like a pestilence J yet t6 
this desolating spirit may be opposed a saviour spirit of still nighei^ 
power, so long as sUch a iapirit shall be justly valued, so long ds - 
the regards of enthusiastic heroism shall not bei bestowed on 
Inventive ingenuity^ These, and many similar argunients might 
be urged in exculpation of the Vulgai: feelings of mankind on t\\\i 
subject, and might/ perhkps, deserve consideration. But, bef 
this as it may, we are Very far from meaning td repfobate thd 
favourite opinion of our venerable author, which, besidefs that 
we believe it to flow from the genuine benevolence of his hearty 
ttiust evidently h^Ve fqrmjed his principal ind^icemeht to iinderf 
take,, and his chief encouragement to persevere in a task; thtf 
completion of ^hich teqtiired much severe labour, ^nd has con- 
sumed many years of a useful life. No literary work, W€f believe^ 
can be well performecL which is not performed with sonle de- 
gree of conscious isatisfaction \ and, as few things are less allur- 
ing In themselves than arithmetical calfculatibiis and commercial 
documents, we are persuaded that fto motive but a firtn convic- 
tion, of the importance and mofal Utilitv of his undertaking couM 
have induced the learned editor of Wyntoun to' compile ^d 
Annals of Commerce. 

Upon the whole, we have no hesitation in ^ayirig, that Mf 
Macpherson lias, in out opinion, performed alP that could be 
expected from an individual, and perhaps motfe thafi the publit 
had a right to .expect from him ; because it is sCarcel jr possible 
that his readers should be capable of appreciating the extent of* 
*hii toil, with which therefore the increase 6{ his reputation ib 
not likely to be commensurate. Nuitiberless passages of the an- 
tient historianSi like certain problems in algebra, are susceptible 
<a an indefinite number of solutions ; and on sUch occasions, it 
, would be absurd to say, that he has neVer laid himself o|)en td 
criticism, even fair c!ritSici8m,-M)f that he has never deceived, him- 
self : but the internal evidence of every jfage cdnvirices us, that 
he never means to deceive his reader. In our notice of his Work^ 
we have endeavoured to be as concise as possible, becabse the 
jpf aise ot a critic is often suspicious j imd censtire, ^^e a#e afhlid ' 
would, in this instance, be useless, since it is highly improbable 
0iat.the auAof should *ver attenipt the Hetcul^n ;tj«k of Tevis-» 
' ifQU Tin* M<». i$< S ing 
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ing a second. edition of such an enormous mass. of materials^ 
even on the supposition that his attention should not be called, 
off, during the interval, to some newer object of inquiry. 



Art. II. Travels after the Peace of Amiens^ through Parts of 
France f Switzerland^ Italy y and Germany* By J. G. Lemaistre^ 
Esq. S vol. 8vo. pp. 1225. London, Johnson. 1806. 

MR Lemaistre seems, as far as we can discern, to be one of 
the great multitude of Englisli idlers whom every suspen- 
sion of hostilities pours over the fa.ce of the Continent, and who 
fortunately return, for the most part with as little inclination 
as talent, to become writers of travels. The interest excited by 
his adventures, is nearly such as might be expected from the dot 
mestic narratives of these worthy gentlemen. His route is, of 
all others, the most beaten, being an integral portion of th^ 
grand tour of Europe. His movements were confined to the 
highway and the more easy parts thereof, by the company of his 
wife. His intercourse with the natives was limited by the ra- 
pidity of his movements, and his entire ignorance of the lan- 
guages. His general remarks approach, to the excellence of those 
which not unfrequently are heard to drop from country gentler 
men. And the species of information which he collects, may 
be with certainty found among the manuscripts of any given 
traveller, capable of committing his observations on manners 
and cities, to tb^ paper of his pocket-book. Were it not, in- 
deed, for the small nutnber of these repositories which ever see 
the light, we should have found the task, of penetrating through 
these volumes altogedier intolerable. The genuine anglicism of 
the chief objects of attention, eating, drinking, paying, quar- 
rellina; with drivers, innkeepers, and foreign customs, would 
have been ill repaid by the few scattered notices of more im- 
portant matters which now and then forced themselves on the 
traveller's view •, the omission of almost every thing which one 
could have wished to. see described, would have been hardly 
compensated by the minute insertion of almost all that onc^ coiild 
have spared ; and the singular disqualification of the author, i^ 
all the sreat requisites of a traveller, would have been poorly 
counterbalanced by his various opportunities of procuring infoiv 
mation. But while countries are changing , their govemment8> 
their political relations, their boundaries, their manners, their 
very names and ph]fsical appearances^ with a rapidity happily 
unknown in former times, the last meagre account that can be 
procured of them^ is la some respects preferable to the fullest 
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9tid mosf ingenious works of an eatlier date : sincf we have gene-^ 
rally reniiarked> that though the labour of toiling through modern 
books of travels is seldom repaid by the detacihed scrai^s of in^ 
formation which they contain ; yet this toil, when undergone by: 
one, cannot fail to be of general titilitjr» by sating other readers 
llie bulk of the task, and extracting for their use the little that 
those works presents This consideration must form^ at once, our 
reward for the ungrateful labour to which w6 have submitted^ 
and our apolc^y for troubling out readers with an a<^coupt of Mr 
I^emaistre's three volumes. 
It is not easy to imagine a more dull and insipid series 6i let- 
* ters than this honest gentleman has managed to indite upon 
Switzerland and Italy. What he tells of one stage, he almost' 
invariably repeats of evety other. His adveriturcf^ consist of 
now a shower of rain — ^now a late arrival j his views are some- 
times a mountain, sometimes a valley; his calamities are always 
a bad dinner, or a dear bill, or a sulky landlord, and a lazy post- 
illion ; things, we readily admit, most interesting in themselvesi 
and highly fit to occupy a man's serious attention, as indeed 
tkey never fail to do, whether we permit them or not ; but ex- 
ceedingly apt to be undervalued by those who merely read the 
history of his jourqeyings. Then, upon every occasion, Mrs 
I»emaistre is afraid \ whether the day is good or bad^ — by moon- 
light and in the dark,— on precipices or in plains^— by land and* 
by water, — this lady's f^ars are perennial. Not diat we by any 
Ikieahs doubt the fact, or are at all inclined to blame a husband 
for b^ing anxious about his wife ; but we conceive that printed 
books have little to do with such touching and domestic points^ 
and that they might all have safely been lefl out, and supplied by^ 
the reader's imagmation. 

. If, however, We are somewhat out of hUmdur with Mr Le- 
maistre's jsianner of telling his tale, and getting together his 
materials, we are rather worse off when he stops, as he has an un- 
lucky habit of doing, to reflect and * meditate the passing scene. - 
There is not, we believe, within the four cbmers of his bookj 
a position which the hardiest sceptic could find a moment's hesi-^ 
tation in adtnitting. Be has no mercy on common topics, of un- 
questionable and most notorious truth. He drives you to absolutef 
distraction by his sensible abd utterly irrefragable o4>servationsi 
You are perpetually stunned, not with the novelty, but certmnly 
with the soiy cont^k of his remark. He equals, in this spe- 
cies of cruelty, a whole country squire and his maiden sister. 
In fact j the evU which haunts one tnrou^h the whole book, is a 
* hopeless and itnvaried mediocrity, for which there i& never any 
cure> and no palliative but resignatioil^ We begin our extracts' 
'-.. s § 2 ^ Mrith 
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with a few s{M(cimens of this rem of rejection, which (yarvaAer 
Mr Lemaistare^s writings. They will serr^ as an extuse for coflh- 
filling our future attention to his descriptionsi and are taken ad« 
most at random. 

Victor Amadeus erected a church on tKd expulskm ci the 
French, by Prince Eugene, from Piedmont One might haye 
hoped to view this building at peace from all moral releetions, 
and only 'annoyed by the. monuments and vestry anecdotes whicb 
haunt all such places* But Mr Lemaistre has decreed odierwise* 
< In recollecting, ' says^ he, ^ this circumstance, in riewitig thit 
splendid nfi^iunletit of a (hist triumph over tihe French, ofie's 
pity for the present vanquished state or the Piedml>nteie auid their 
deposed sovereign, naturally increases, and tb^ mind i^ fomWf 
recalled to the strange mutability of human aSairs.' (I. 182;^ 
Again, talking of the natives of Turin, he remarks, * mat they 
have no industry, because they have no commerce, and con^e** 
quently no spirit ot activity. * And after noticing their e^tcessive 
bigotry, and constant attendance at mass, he jodiciously warns 
us not to suppose that, oh this account, they are pfopottionablv 
virtuous ; and all this, as if we had not to wade through sucn 
information as the following, in the very sande pages. * Our 
journey from Turin to the Supurga, occupied nearly two hours ; 
but on our return, being on a descent, we performed the ssfltt^ 
^stance in half that time.*—* We went to hear mass, being 
Sunday : the musiq did not answer the expectations which we 
had formed. * — * In visiting, for the second time, the chapel of 
St Suaire, I was much pleased with the mstfble rotundo, which 
is certainly beautiful. *— * In returning, we were much surprised 
at perceiving the immense crowd which filled the road from Tu<^ 
tin to the Valentin. It was, indeed, so full of passengers^ that 
it reminded me of Hyde Park on a Sunday. I also counted five 
or six good carriages, ' &c. &c. 

The subject of invasion affiords matter of harangue more than 
once. It was the apprehension of this event that forced our au- 
thor home. ' little does he * believe such an attempt likely to be 
made ; but who could bear to be absertt for an instant, while our 
common country is menaced ? ' (11. SSO-r-^ld.) But^the whole 
force of Mr Lemaistre's genius is called forth by the ancient and 
established topic of death. In order to indulge upon this point, 
he properly visits the capuchin convent at Vienna, where the 
Royal family are buried j and thdir tombs * are calculated ttf 
create reiections, ' at once awful and instrucive. * We should iU 
discharge the duty we owe to our readers, were we not to give 
them the benefit of those * awful and instructive * observations. 
The subject is bijjhly important j it relates to a matter of univer- 
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sal coQbemment Ev^ry itiaii is equally interested ink} fer it it 
proved, ty undoubted and contant experiment, tfiat dea^ sooner 
4yr later happens to all : Wherefore, Mr Lemaistfe has given vent 
to his mind in the following * awful ' passage. 

* Sovereigns, heroes, and conquerors, who formerly filled the most 
distinguished parts on the great theatre of public life, stripped^of the 
fnsigns of power, of glory, and of trium^, are, in this man^n of 
deadi, ranged side by side, with undiBcriminating regularity ; and, no 
long^ asiinmted by an ambition that once spumed at die Ikni^ of 
tiie world, are here endosed wiliiin the narrow coippzss of a tomb ; 
Yvhile dfteir mtce revered persons, rapdly mouldering ioto decay, are 
fkow but hideous An4 offe^isive naasses of corruptioQ j Such is the 
\cH: of humanity i fipm which inevitable doom, neither the splendomr 
of rank, the charpis of beauty, the applauses of ;&me, nor the dig- 
futy of virtue, can for an hour save die proudest, the fairest, the 
greatest, or the best of human kind. ', {?!• 265.) 

, It is, indeed, the character of our author's reflections, in gene- 
ral, as in this instance, to be at lea^t as awful as they are instruc- 
tive. It is not indeed in every pagis that we are scared by any 
' thing like the preceding spectacle y yet we acknowledge, that his 
remarks on the death of the Queen of France {the rock on which 
so many reflecting minds have lately split, vide our Review of 
Hunter's Travels), are suflSciently dreadful ; and even, as he him- 
self is pleased to term them, * melancholy. ' 
^ * The Empress, and the ladies beloi^;ing to her suite, wore i pro"- 
,fusion of diamonds. The splendour of these ornaments, the loyely 
forms and costly dresses of the women, the scdemn pace and singu- 
lar costume of the religious communities^ the respectal^e and strik- 
ing appearance of tie military, the crowds of persons who filled e- , 
very window, and the dignity of the illustrious persons who ^^peax- 
ed as the principal actors in this 'scene, presented altogether a spedd' 
xie of vast and uncommon grandeiwv 

* Beautiful, however, as was this scene, fisom a concatenation of 
circumstances it excited some melancholy reflections in my mind. 

V Thirteen years had elapsed «ince, for Ae first and only, time before, 
•1 had seen the ceremony of the .Corpm Chrkti. On that occasion, 
the lovely Marie Antpinette shone fike a superior star : and as she 
walked dirough the streets of Paris, and astonished aU beholders 
with the charms cf her person and the digjaity of her jiianner, every 
.voice seemed ready to exclaim, 

" Et vera incessu patuit Dea. " 
Who then imagined, though this beautiful Queen had already expe- 
rienced some revolutionary insults, that she was doomed to witness 
the murder of her royal husband ^ to languish on the straw bed of 
a disgraceful prison ; to be accused of crimes at which nature re- 
volts ; and to be carried in a cart, to end her days on a scaffold, like 
jfte lowest ^d basest pf her sex ? — The virtuous and ill-fated Louis 
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walked by her sid6y at the solemnity to which I allii^; and^ as fas 
moved along, was ^:eeted on every side with the endearing tide cxf 
^.* Father, " and " Regenerator of his people, " and wekomed with 
the acclamations of that natipn' who, two short years afterwardsf 
condemned him to the de^tji of a felon ! * (II. 334, 335.) 

And sp he runQ on for a couple of pages more \ demonstrating 
that Kings are in hipdern times subject to vicissitudes; declaiming 
against fortune for her mutability \ thundering out his proofs, 
that no degree of virtue can secure men from adversitv; triumph- 
antly demanding, who shall say that the armies of tne Emperor 
may not one day be overthrown 5 indignantly daring all the world 
to disprove his arguments drawn from Louis XVl/s fate 5 and 
defying any man living to say, after him, that he is secure from 
the strokes of fate. (See p. 336.) These notable passages are, as 
our readers will perceive, in the yery purest: style of the solid and 
ingenious Mr William ^Hunter above alluded to. 

Such is the gener^ turn of Mr Lemaistre's morality, whom yre 
are now hastily to attend upon his travels. He left Paris, where 
he had resided long enough to wf ite his * Rpugh Sketch ' of that 
capital, published some years ago, and took the road to Geneva, 
where he resided some wee|:s. He, of course, visited Ferney, 
and has given the only acpount of that interesting spot that has 
been published since me Revolution* 

* I proceed to speak of my visit to Ferney. I attended a party of 
English friends to 'that far-famed place a few days since. Ferney is 
situated in a beautiful country, about seven or eight ,miles from Ge- 
neva. The town, which owed its prosperity to Voltaire, and was 
principally built by him, is still inhabited, and several of the houses 
are of 'a good construction. On approaching the ** chateau,*' or 
country-seat, which stands above the town, comnpanding a very ex- 
tensive view of Mont Blanc, tiielake of Leman, and the adjoining 
country (every spot of which is distinguished by some particular 
beauty), we percdved diat there were persons assembled in the church. 
This church, as every body knpws, was erected by Voltaire. A 
priest was officiating at the altar, ^o (so I was afterwards inform- 
ed) was cwrey or reptor, in the time of the philosopher. His name b 
Hugun6 ; and, after a ten years* exile, he is lately returned to perform 
the duties of his profession, in the very spot wh^ it is supposed that 
the abolitipn of religion was first planned. You will easily conceive 
vrith what curiosity we viewed a place and a ceremony rendered so 
very singi4ar by the number of concurring circumstances. 

* The chateau now belongs to M. B., from whose family Voltaire 
bought the estate. After his death, Madame Denys possesised it for a 
few years. Then succeeded the Marquis de la Villette, who, after dis- 
posing of several detached pieces, at last sold back the whole which re- 
mained, to the representative cf the original proprietor, the present pos- 

' sessor. 
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£eflbr. Tih gendaium re^ured us with gr^t polittnefs ; and^ tumfelf 
fliowed us theg rounds. 

. * I am happy to add* that the apartment of Voltaire ^ftill qontin^es. 
txa^Y 10 the fti^e in which he occupied it* To fatisfy your curiofityy 
I have copied a lift of the pi^ures and infcriptions wluch it cohtaios. 
In his bedchamhert on the wall» is written — 

** Mes manes font coofolest puifque mon coeur 
^ Eft au milieu de vous. " 

* Under this infcription ftood formerly a black china vafe, containing 
the heart of the philofopher ; and under the vafe was written — 

*« Son efprit eft partout, et fon cceur eft ici. ** 
His heart has fince been rempvedi and is now placed in the Pantheon of 
. Paris. 

* On the right of this mouument is the piAure of a beautiful young 
woman» who is called ** La Couturiere ; '* a print of Pope Clement 
XIV. ; and the portrait of a lad who was his ** rameur, *' or boatman. 
On the left, a likenefs of Catharine II., worked on filk, and which is 
&id to be the performance of the Emprefs. This muft be a miftake, 
as above it is written-^— 

<« La Salle ihven. et ^t. ^' 
Underneath are thefe words-— 

<* Prefeot6 a monfieur Voltaire par Pauteur. *^ 

* On the right of the bed, which is ornamented with yellow iilk cur* 
tains, is an excellent likenefs of Frederic II. of Pruffia : on the left, ja 
drawing of Voltaire, taken at the age of forty. 

* On the wall againft which the bedftead is placed, and within the ^ 
curtains, is a huge print of Le Kain, the celebrated tragic a&or, en« 
circled with laurd. Near the fire*>place is a likenefs of MadaflK la Mar-« 
quiie de Chatdet. 

* On the right of the window, prints of the' foUowii^ perfons ar^ 
fufpended — the ftumly of Calas, Diderot, Ifaac Newtoo» Benjamin Frank-p 
lin, Pierre Comeille, J. D. d'Alembert, and John Milton* Thefe were 
traced by Vokahv ; to wluch has been added, a finall print of J. De^ 
Ule, with this citatioa, written with a peiH— << NuUi.flebilior quam tibit 
Virgili ; *^ and a huge one of George WafluDgtoo. 

* On the left fide of the window, are engrarings of the follpwing^* 
Etienoe Francois due de Choifeul d' Amboite, Antoine Thomas, George 
GuiUaume Leibnitz, Jean Jacques d'Artoos de Marain, J. d'Alembert, 
Jean Racine, F. F. Mamxmtel, and C. £• Helvetius. 

* Near thefe alfo appears a prints intended as a defign for a tomb, 
and made under his own diR6kion8, with this epitaph-^ 

** Dans ce trifte et fatal tombeau 
Repofe Pombre de Vcdtaire. 
Pleurez, beaux arta-*vous ne verrez phis de pere : 

£t Punivers a perdu fon flambeau. " (I. 35— 38O 
From Geneva Mr Lemaistre made a tour in die Glaciers of 
Savoy j and| wid) I^is usual felicity in that particular^ met with 
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the most agrejtable companions which it was pos^Ue to wish fyr. 
Ho^*^ever, their discoveries ^re scantily detailed ^ the only notable 
occurrence which we have met with in this part of tli^ work, 
being the singular accident of oyr traveller's finding the two Al^ 
binos, formerly exhibited in the Haymarket, comfortaWf settled 
in the yalley of Chamouni, and living on the money they mader 
in London, The tour through the Glaciers of Savoy, is succeeded 
--by a tour through Switzerland? which is exhibited in the form of 
^ diary. We did not before conceive it possible for the witlessness. 
pf man to have n>ade such a subject so uninteresting. Accustom-? 
pd as we had been to the Karamsins and Kotzebues of the day,i 
and not altogether linacquainted with the great master of modern 
travel-wripng, Mr W* Himter, we bad still thought, that to ren^ 
der the actual journal of any given n^n traversing all tl>e Swis* 
Cantons qui^ inSfipid, exi?eeded the powers of hum^n dulne$St 
How greatly we were mistaken, the following specimen of Mp 
Lemaistre's Swiss tour may show. It is matched in every pager 
pf this part of his book. • 

«« We fpent the reft of the mornings m ifran«fermg over the town, 
which is uncpmmpnly neat and pretty in eycry part, We dined at an 
(early hour, and proceeded a£terward» on 0ur road to Thun, whidh is 
diftant about eighteen miles from Berne. 

. < We arriwcd at the former of tbefe places at feven in the evening,* 
after a delightful: journey. The road viras excellent, and the views mor» 
than commonly beautihil. A cultivated and well^wooded valley, filled 
with pretty viUages, was tht country throiigh which we travelled 5 and 
the towemg A-lpft finiibed the landfcape. 

< Tuefday, Sept. 7. — We left our carriage "to await our return a| 
Le Fre^hoffl the little inn of Thun, and got int» ai)Oat eovered with, 
oiled fkin and rowed by three men, at a little before nine o'clock thi» 
inoming. After rowing for a fbort dillance on the river Aar, we 
found oupfdvca on the lake of Thun ; cwie bank of whicft prefents naa- 
jeftk: naountdoff (particuhriy Le Mefe and Le Stockhorne) ; and the 
other, fine woods and rich vineyards. As we moved dong on this 
wide and beautiful piece of water, "we remarked Le Cbiteau de Ober- 
hoifen, where formerly refided a bailiff of Berne, and near il a gentle- 
inan's feat, belongaiwg to M. de Vatevell. Under the Niefe I perceived^, 
in a fweet fituatioa, a^ white little church, which feemed as if it haA 
he&a an obj€<^' plsiced there 01* purpofe to increafe the beauty of the 
landfcape. Further on, t)n the fame fide, we obferved the caftle and 
church of^ Spietz, belonging fiymiBrly to the Barons of Boutenbourg, 
find at prefent to the antient family of D'Erlach of Berne. 

« On the other bank, we noticed a curious old woioden houfe, with 

the horna of a deer fufpended as a fign before it. The next objeds 

which attra£kd our attention, were the houfe and village of Meer- 

4ingcn. The former of thefe is exadly midway between the ea^trer 
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ndiie^ of Ae fadce. The inbabitants of the^ viQa^ are coiisi4ered» ac* 
cbPoUiiK' to the pre^dices of the country^ as idiots ^ hot M. Ricbart ' 
(who^ travelling book I bad with me) says, tliat there is not tjie 
kiottcG^ mtbe-Teport.^— On a height above, stands a village church 
^ a-most ronupntic positioo. 

* We now approached a land of bay. On the left were fir trees 
gxDiaiig cfuc of the rock ; and on die right, fine woods, planted at the 
foot (rfSie niig^ity nwmmains which sta^ stbove. After turning round 
the lock, which hen pnojcscts^ we perceived Neijdiaus (or me new 
house), near which persons somettmes land, and take a direct path to 
Utersee. On the right, ckee on die lake^ a pretty Uttle village, caUed 
Leisegal, demamded our attention $ and, on the other side, a cascade 
falling from a vast eminence i and ahove^ a chiu-ch buih in the centra 
of the n)ck» which is itself covered with trees. * I. 99, 100,. 101. 

As a compensation for the above extract, we shall pres^it gwt- 
readers with what we think by muf h the best passage in. Mr Le- 
maistre^s wh^le work, in which he gives a sketch of Swita^iand 
and the iSwiss^ It is sufficiently correct, and not deficient ia 
spirit. 

* ITie beauties <^ Switzerland are so various ; there is such an ex- 
traordinary combination of the grand and mild features of Nature— of 
the sublime and lovely — of wild and cultivated scenery ; that it is al- 
most impossible to conceive, unwitnessed, the sati^ction which one 
enjoys in travelling through this delightful country. Here, towering 
Alps, mountains of ice, extensive lakes, and loud-sonnding cat^acts': 
theare, comfields^^ vineyards^ pleasttre-f^u&dsi lofty trees, plains of un« 
equalled verdure# level roads, and smiling villages. In one canton, 
,^1 tl^e pomp and cereiaony of the <;hurdi of Rome, accompanied, 
very geper^y b^ dirt, idleness, and comparative indigence : in ano- 
ther, the unadorned worship of the Supreme Being in simple rustic 
meeting-houses filled with congregations of orderly, well-dressed, and , 
well-looking peasantry. The variety of religion is not more remark- 
able than the variety oi costtirnc: every canton has its distinguishing 
habit ; and while each differs from the otlier, all of them have a cha- 
racter peculiar to this country, ai^d totally unlike the dresses of any 
other nation in modem Europe. Many of the female fashions are 
very becoming*; and I have seen some girls, so accoutred, who would 
have excited tne praises of admiration even in London or in Paris. In 
some parts of Switzerland, the women wear large straw hats, orna- 
mented with roses and wild flowers : in others, black beavers, with 
gold bandsrf Their hair is sometinies ifAded in tresses rotmd their 
heads ; sometimes enclosed in plaits, which are so long as. to reach 
their feet ; and sometimes covered by a black lape cap of singular 
^ape. Their j ackets are of different forms and different colours. A 
diort petticoat here discovers a red stockings with a wooden slipper j 
and there, a white one, with a black leather sandal of peculiar form. 
In short, the eccentricities of dress are innumerable : and in travelling 
i^ {his country, a man may easily imagine himself at a masquerade. 
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- * The aj^)earance of the people, with som^ excepttoos, is reqpect^ 
able. There se^ns still to reign much comforty independence, and 
general ease. ^ 

* The houses in most of the villages are of wood, and are frequent* 
ly built without chimneys, — -the smoke being allowed to maJce its. 
way through the windows. This isan inconveniencfe not arising frcnn 
poverty ; tor many of the houses so constructed belong to persons in 
affluent circumstances, and contain rooms of some extent ; but occa- 
sioned by the prevalence of long usage, which has not yet yielded to, 
the improvements of the present day, 

* The Swiss are a tall, athletic, hardy race of men : civil, reserved] 
and cautious in all their proceedings ; much attached to their own 
country a;nd customs 5 zealous advocates of rational freedom 5 inclin- 
ed to military exertion ; and entertaining a violent antipathy to their 
neighbours and oppressors, the French nation. Having given them 
this character, it is almost needless for me to add, that, if France- 
wishes to sink the name of Switzerland into that of a deprartment of 
the republic " one and indivisible, " she can only succeed in her ob- 
ject by superior force : v<^untarily this brave people will never become 
the vassal of that or any other country whatever. ' p. 146, 147, 148. 

This general description is true \ and it is our conviction of its 
truth, that chiefly excites our astonishment at finding the author's 
details of his tour in such a country so perfectly Unmteresting. 

From Switzerland Mr Lemaistre proceeded across the Alps to' 
Turin. He is now fairly got into that delightful region, which 
80 many famous travellers have described, and yet left almost 
every thing to be learnt by their successors, — which so many 
conquerors have pillaged, and yet left possessed of wonders, 
even among the works of art, sufficient to make those who 
now see it for the first rime imagine that it never contained 
more. We admit, that little is added to out former pictures of 
this country, by the dry journals and catalogues of wnich these 
volumes are made up. But it is always pleasing to dwell on such 
a subject. Nothing written concerning it can greatly fatigue us 5 
and this is somethmg when we have to do with a traveller ,like 
Mr Lemaistre, Before proceeding to notice what he has done 
upon this subject, we shall briefly mention what we think it de- 
serves, if properly treated. Much of the knowledge chiefly want- 
ed upon Italy, would present itself to an intelligent and industri- 
ous traveller, who went resolved to trust his own eyes, and pro- 
cure his information moreltom observation and the intercourse of 
the natives, than from statistical works. The state of society-^the 
character and manners of the people — the singular diversities ob- 
servable in these particulars, both in diflTerent parts of the country, 
and iti difiirent ranks of the same community — the declining in- 
fluence of the civil and ecclesiastical aristocracies — the real situa- 
tion 
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don of the ckrgy — and the zSbxzi degree o( fuperftidon prevalent 
among the people :^^all this might eafily be learnt from a fuffi-* 
cient intercouile with the fociety of the various dates. The ef* 
ft&B which bad governments, and injurious fyftems of political 
economy have produced on the fituation of difierent communit 
ties, might be illuftrated with peculiar felicity in a country, where 
every kind of government, and every error in jjoHcy has JBourifh- 
cd among various portions of the tame race, in nearly the fame 
phyfical circumftances, and geographical pofition, for feveral ages. 
The ftatje of letters — the recent progrefs or arts and fciences, efpe- 
clally in the north of Italy — and the hiftdry of the academies 
Ivhich have, during the laft half century, arifen there, forms ano- 
ther fubjed of interefting obfervation, which has never been 
handled by any writer of travels. The mere fcenery and climate 
itfelf have not been defcribed with fufficient livelinefs and accu- 
racy* The remains of antiquity i the fine arts ; and the recollect 
tions afTociated with the foil, have engrofled, not unnaturallyt 
almoft all the attention of thofe who vifited this fine country. 
< Adde tot egregias urbes operumque laborem. 
Tot congesta man\!^ prsruptis oppida saxis ; 
Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. --*• 
' Hsec genus SLcie v^ribn Marsos, pubemque Sabellam, 
Adsuetumque malo Lagurem, Volscosque verutos 
ExtijJit : H«c Decios, Marios, magnosque CamiUos 
Sdpiadasque duros bello, et te maxima Cssar. ' 
Such defcriptions, and fuch aflbciations, ought by no means ftp 
be negleAe4 m^ a tour of Italy. Much as they have been dwelt 
upon by the b^ft travellers, the theme is not yet exhaufted. It is 
ftill polTible tjo illudrat^ the ground by clamcal references, and 
thus to extend, by new recoUedions, one of the moft delightful 
pleafures which the vifitor of Italy enjoys : And it is, at any rat^» 
ufeful to trace the changes wl^ch late events have produced in the 
treafures of art pofleiTed by this country. For accomplifhing the 
talk which we nave |uft now iketched, and it is one of no very 
difficult execution, the traveller muft evidently poflefs a previous 
.knowledge of the hiftory and ftatiftics of Italy i a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the ancient and modem language of its inhabi- 
tants ; and a fufficient degree of familiarity with tl^e Latin claffics. 
.Indeed^ thofe qualifications are qi^ite requifite to any one who 
would enjoy the gratification of treading over the ground, without 
further views than his own immediate amufement. As fuch en^ 
dowments are exceedingly common, even among the young per- 
sons who travel into the fouth of Europe and their tutors, we 
truft that many years of peace will not pafs over without fome at- 
tempt being made to accomplifh the work now hinted at* |Io^ 

far 
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far tfir Lemaiftre has been from doing any fuch diiog^'we OiaS 
beft explain by dating the extent and number of bis difqualificaf* 
^icns for it. 

In tbe j^rjl place, if, whicK is es^ceedingly poi^bl^} be doef 
poflefs any knowledge of Italian hi^lory or ftatiftics, he ba$ care-* 
tuUy, and, we will fay, very fucqefsfuUv concealed it* He hgy 
iludioufly avoided all occafion$ on whicn it might be difplayed» 
and only by accident now and then left us to our fpfpicion^ f^ 
him, when, in the endlefs round of his catalogues, he it^n^ble^ 
upon a celebrated charader in hiftory, and betrays an unplea.- 
fant want of acquaintance with him. For example, the found-* 
cr of the order of Jefuits, whom he meets by accident among tha 
churches at Rome, is pafied by without any acknowledgement i 
orj at any rate, plainly has the advantage of out traveller, who calif 
him ^ St Ignatius of f^oyo/a.* (11. ja^.) Secondly^ our aUthc^ 
does not ev^n pretend to know ten words of Italian, the e^iteft 
^ it is the n^ft beautiful of modern languages, and fo neceiTary 
for the inftruftion as \^ell as the common comfprt and convex 
nicnce of ,^ny cme defirous of fk^mf^ Italy, tliat, without it, a 
traveller had better confine his exeurfion |q Waks w the Ifle of 
Wight. Not that Mr Lemaiftre's profefled ignorance of Italian 
in the leaft prcYents him from crowding his pages with fcraps. 
-of that language, to denote things juft as intelligible in Engliih. 
Thefe are (battered up and down with a liberal hand \ and the 
murder of grammar and fpdUng render them fo many eye-fores 
to the reader. We have, for example, Spaginta^ Marqutjfey {wt 
prefumc for Marchefe\ CavaJiere Servante, &c. ; and when si 
wrong ItaKan word is not at hand, rather than give us plaiil 
Englift, Mr Lemaiftre muft write his names of places and cuf- 
♦oms in French, which has about as little to do with the ftibgeil 
«s Chinefc J befides that his French is irery indifferent. For ex*- 
ample, ^alking ef the Linden walk at Berlin, he muft call it th^ 
Ti/leui; and, tnftead of faying the Japan Palace at Drefdcn, or 
]piving the German name, whatever it is, he will have it to be 
^he Palais Japannaisy which is a mixture of French and fome 
other language quite unknown to us. <n the third requifite a* 
bove pointed out, an acquaintance with clafflcal authors, Mr Le- 
maiftre is almoft equally deficient. H<e is far from giving us no 
quotations ; on the contrary, the claffic ground on which hfe 
treads infpires him, and * roufes up all the Roman * that he has- 
■within httn ; but that is very little. His citations are not appo^ 
iitCt and infinitely trite : as, difcourfing of love, he * exclaims, * 
* Omnia vincit amor, nos etredatnus amori. ' Of Baise, * Nitllus in 
vrife hcus Baiis pratucet atncenis, * And when he cannot find ^ 
quotation he will make one: as, talj^ingof the Ruffian minifter 
-■ ■ ' fit 
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ztVierxm^ iAo it seeifis do^s not live so well as the English 
mitistet, (a topic ftom which our traveller derives wonderful 
consolation), he adds> that it may still be said of him, ' Sequitur 
ffohreik mn ^sUms dqUis. * And these are Mr liemaistre's emi- 
nent disqualifications for writing travels in Italy or elsewhere. 
AH tbat wfe have to eipecf theti from him, is a dry catalogue of 
^ more con^mon sights, with now and then a little tolerable de- 
scription of the most interesting part of Europe. 

With ^ach ehdowments sis we have described, he makes \ivi 
way to Rome, arid coMrives to fill nearly a volume with ippen- 
dix^s taken froiii Lumsden's Guide, and other works, which give 
an account of that cdebrated city. That Ym taste in painting is 
not of the most approved kind, may probably be conjectured from 
hffi totally omittihg, in his notice of the chief pictures in the Bor- 
^lese palace, the celebtated Titian of Venus blinding Cupid, per- 
haps Ae second Work of diat great master j and also trom his 
bemg unaUe to ste any thitig very fine in the school of Athens, 
unquestlosiably the £nest picture in the world. Mr Lemaiitre, 
however^ greatly prefers the St Peter in prison, in praise «f which 
he is Ittt^ and k>ud^'--evidently taken in by the trick and colour- 
ing of th^t beautiful piece ; which no man of t^ste or knowledge 
ivet viewijd afe remarkable in comparison of Raphael's other chef- 
d'O^uvres^ fexc^pt because it is a curious specimen of what hi^ 
powers wduld have been, had he chosen to exert thein in the 
very subordinate pursuii of striking effect. Such mistakes asr 
Eotzeficie Sdihttirties makes on thes* subjects, may easily be for- 
given 5 they are the frilits less of^an ignorant or tasteless mind, 
Sian OT a love of paradox j and be frequently gives us some in- 
genious, or at least original idea in describing his affe(^ed singu^ 
larities of judgment, feut the reader of Mr X^maistre will search 
his dull lists, his m^e roUncaU of pictures and statues in vain, 
for any novelty of remark, or any striking thoughts. Where be 
deviates further from the style of a catalogue than to call a thing 

Eretty, fine, or charming, he only makes gross and ordinary 
lunders; not Ak iigbt* of geni^, or the toeors of p^uradox,. or, 
even the efforts of affectation,-Tbut the mistakes and the ignor- 
»i€e of one whose bighese smbttien would be to follow the com- 
iaoh tx^k af coiinotsseUrs^ and iinltate the ordinary Cicerone, or 
his diiseifile the English trftveller,-^ut whose taste or acquire- 
mentt are inadeqmte to the attainnient of this humble statior?, 
Ae^)rMft^ly, he is of aU travellers ufter the fine arts by much the 
Midst ttnptofitflbl^. * , 

B^des se^irig the churches and braces at Rome, our author 
is pre$ent^d td the Pope by Mr Fa^an, a painter, or rather % 
deder in pictures^ who takes upon hiniself the functions of a|i 
-^ English 

J 
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English nitinister, ^nd receives the coidial tfaaxAsbf Mr Lemaistre.^ 
This person j indeed) who has no sort of authority t6 act for this: 
countryi and who nevertheless grants passports as if he were an 
accredited agent, seems to have succeeded completely in playing 
himself off upon our traveller He is warmly praised for nis po-. 
lite attentions, and mentioned as a public benefit to all English^ 
men at Rome. Another visit was made to Cardinal York, wha 
received Mr Lemaistre widi the utmost hospitality and kindness^^ 
at his villa, and who receives the remuneration which always at- 
tends such ill advised acts of civilityy in bein^ held up to public 
vidicule through several p^es of a book, llie Bishop of Salin^ 
i^ a subsequent part of the tour, performed the same rites of hos^. 
pitality, and meets with the like return. 

From Rome, the author journeyed on to Naples, where we a-^ 
gain have catalogues and lists of names*— thougn the environs of 
that capital are too interesting for even Mr Lemaistre's pencil 
to make dull. We formerly gave Kotzebue's description of the> 
great wonder of Naples and or Italy, Pompeii. That our readers 
may compare the two, and receive whatever additional informa-. 
tion we can communicate on so curious a subject^ we shall ex- 
tract Mr Lemaistre's account of the same town. 

* From Portici, we drove to Pompeia, or Pompeii (for it is called 
by both names), a diftance of ten miles. The country is beautiful, 
and the road excellent. Our expedations, x highly as they had been 
raifed, were, on arriving, much exceeded by the reality. Pompeii is 
not, like Herculaneum, under ground, and only vifible in parts, and by 
torch-light : the whole is feeo in open day ; and the ruins might be 
taken for thofe of a city only juft deftroyed. We walked through the: 
flreets, the pavement of which ftill exifts ; and the marks of the car-' 
riages which once rolled over them are clearly difcerned« The ftreets 
are narrow, and have flag ftones oh each fide for foot-pafiengers. We 
few two perfed amphitheatrei, with the feats which the citizens of 
Pompeii formerly occupied ; and plainly diftingui(hed the boxes of the 
confuls, mailed by correfponding ornaments. The public infcriptions 
alfo remain. 

* We next entered the temj>le of Ifis, * and beheld the altar, the fe- 

cret 

'* ^ This temple was built of brick, and covered with a kind of 
ftucco. Some of the pillars ire ftill entire : . they are nine feet and a, 
half high,, and of the Doric order. All the inftruments employed ia 
Cacrifice were found in this temple : candelabra, lanips, luftral.baiins^^&c* 
Skeletons were alfo lying here, fuppofed to be the remains of the prieftst* 
who, as they were performing the facfed ntes, were fmothered in the 
fhower of lava which deftroyei the town. ' The walls were ornamented 
with emblems defcriptive of the worlhip of Ifis, and even with painting 
of the costumes of the priefts. • 
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cret ftair-cafe aad hidtfig*place urHeoce the priells pronounced' th^ an* 
IWers of the orade) the place of flaughter, and that of facrifice, &c. ic. 
We likewife vifited the barracks of the foldiers^ which flood at one end 
of the town. , 

* The private houfes are but fmall, and each pofleffes a hall, or en- 
trance rooqn, in which a fountain of water conftantly played. The a- 
partments would be thought very little even in England, and in this hot 
climate muft have been very inconvenient. 

< The burying-ground of Diomedes, and the villa of a rich citizen, 
ifrere the next oQedts which drew our attention. The latter is the only 
edifice which conveys fome idea of a large rtiandon. 
. < From the limited dimenfions of the houfes here (not with (landing 
the psdntiags and other valuable articles found within them, v^^ich prove 
that economy cannot have occafioned this dimixAitive ftyle of building) ; 
and from the circumftance of not one antient dwelling being left at 
Rome, though the Colifeum, the Pantheon, and even parts of the Em- 
peror's palace remain ; I am inclined to conje^ure, that a cuflom, Ori- 
ginating in the fpirit of republicanifib, made the maflers of the world 
avoid every appearance of oilentitioa in private habitations ; * while 
the utmoft magnificence, luxivy and tafte abounded in the theatres and 
forums, where the people aflembled ; in the manfions w^ere the magi- 
'ilrate8> the confuls, or the emperors refided j in the baths devoted to 
public use ; and in the temples of the gods^^ As I am no antiquary, I 
pretend not to give a decifive opinion on a fa6l with which I am fo 
little acquainted ; and only throw out this idea as one which has fug* 
gefted itfelf more tha^i once fince I crofFed the Alps. 

* I 

* * In looking into Mr Gibbon's ajxount of Rome fince my return 
to England, I was happy to find my conje6lure confirmed by the fol-' 
lowing beautiful paifage. 

*< In the c9mmonweaIths of Athens and Rome, the modeil fimpli- 
city of private houfes announced the equal condition of freedom, whilfl: 
the fQvereignty qf the people was reprefented in the majeftie edifices 
deilined to the public ufe. Nor was this republican fpirit totally ex- 
tinguifhed by the introdudlion of wealth and monarchy: it Was in works 
of natioo|4. honour and bene^ that. the moil virtuous of the emperorlr 
afFe6led to difplay tiieir magnificence. '* — DecUne andJaU of the Romnn 
Empire^ voL I. ._. . . 

* Perhaps the fplendid refidences of LucuUus, Verres, and fome o« 
thers, ^i^J be adduced as dontradifling the probability of this fuppofi- 
tion. I mall only obferve, that thefe particular cafep prove nothing 
againft tlte general cuftom. I have no doubt that fome few Romans 
occupied habitation^ infinitely more fplendid and more fpacious than the 
]la!ace9 of modem fovereigns ; but I apprehend that the wealthy citizens 
of antfent Rome were uUxally fatisfied with much humbler houfes than 
thofe which perfons in fimilar circumftances now occupy in the great 
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< I refumc tSic (iibjeft of Pornpeii. - In tJie Cellars of' the villa', £^^f 
ral bodies were founliy fuppofed to have been thofe of fervants ; while 
in another pa;rt were difcovered, furrounded with bags of ufelefe gold, 
the carcafes of thek makers. - Fin^* paintings alfresco are ftill vilible, 
and fome of them are on tranfparent marble. When water is throwi^ 
on^hefe pictures, they appear in afl the freftmefs of ^heir original co- 
loming. > The fubjeAs of fome of thejp paintings are not very decor- 
ous^* accm^ng IQ modern ideas of delicacy ; and the fymbol of the god 
of gardening appears rather too frequently i;i the decoration of houfe?. 
Dil^ren^ iigns, diftinguifhing,. the different trades carried on in fhops^ 
^re* platnly perceived ; and among them, thofe of a tavern-keeper, oa 
which ah forts of refrcflraients are painted. ~ " .^ 

* Having given you thefe few, particulars,, 1 n^ed fcarcely mentioa 
how much we were gratified in ftrolling about a place inhabited by the 
Romans, and wliich looked as if they had ceafed but yefterday to occupy 
it. Identifying, their perfons with their habitations, we feemed to fee 
them at their games, at their devotions, in the interior of their gf ivate 
dwellings, at their military exercifes, walking or driving about their 
fireets, enjoying focial converfe, preparing feafts, or confulting the oracle 
of their gods : in ihort, in their daily occupations, — in the kitchen, the 
bedchamber, the cellar, the library, the market, the walk, the foriim, 
the theatre, the camp, and the temple. ' II. 33— 37» 

We conclude our extracts with the fbllowing description of a 
young lady taking the veil, .which is both striking and correct. 
We omit the quotations from Tope's Eloisa^ with which Mr Ler 
Inaistre has thought fit to bedizzen his- pages in this part of his 
narrative. 

* When we ilopped at the door of the church in which this dreadful 
facrifice was to be made, two gentlemen, dreffed in uniform, relations 
of the lady about to affume the religious habit, came forward, and, not- 
withftadding a heavy {ho«ver of rain which was falling at the time, in- 
filled ofl handing le Signore Liglese up the ftairs of the church. On 
ent'fering> we received another mark of the civility (hown to ftrgngers by 
the Neapolitan wo6fe^5e,^-the front feats were referved exclufively for 
foreigners $ by which arrangement we were enabled to fee the ceremony 
to the greatefl advantage. 

< The church is a imal], but pretty building, decorated on all (idea 
with rich marble. 

* The' relatives of the unfoftiftiate girl, and all thttr friends,^ were in 
full drefs ; and, inftead of expreffing any grief on the occa^on, feented 
to confider the event as extremely joyful. Uvelinefs fat on thfe counte- 
nanced of moft of them : and the whole fcene had rather the appearance 
of a triumph, than of a facrifice. 

< Printed papers were diibibuted about the church ; the contents of 
which were fo curious, that though I will not tire you by copying them 
terbatimt I muft give you the heads, as chara6leriilic of the fentiment9 
wliich prevail Kere on fuch fubjedls. They formed together d diaJogucy 

the 
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Dir fi/miiaiis^pnmkt of mfhtdi m«e ihe Wadd-mi ^e ibit MGn^iea 

The one was entlded^ ^ To heat ^GC&&Qys St^o^a Xit^i ih ..# t i^ 
World sfwskfc^ ; '^ and coimstdd ei a |tt)6!tical and: fiow^^y dei^r^tion 
0f the pka»ires ol Bfe. Ttecdier had wiittea otw it, ** To^ the 
World hey excellency Signwra ' ^ ' n * ■.. j '* ;, answers. ** la the laner, the 
victo of superstttiQiL w<as inad« victoiicmslj to pzore dtte sUperic^r 
hliQ^tiigsi of conlexnplattre ease and celestial ^y found m the calm re^ 
Umt or a religious house ; aiid» dkdainii^ ^ u^dTj and esipty va^ 
fil3^ offered Wy the World/ she declared how happy she thought hep- 
4irif in bejfig aUdwed to exchange, these ba^ibles foi" the glorious ser^- 
:yice of^the hearenly Spouse lo which she was abou^ to drrote th^ 
^w^afodor of her daya. 

• ' The M^eiesBKtny began Vrith solne very good arasicw High mass 
4ra$ ^bM i$^d I and, in the middle of it, ^e nafertiinateg^li a beat^ 
lift^'ttndd^gant oreattiie^ not more than nineteen year&ofage, and by ^ 
^ tkul hap^Kmieflt Nea^pdUtan f«male ivhom i ha^re yet' seen, appeared 
1^\ll#.9«ate ) ne^T wh^h a laige^ and rather dtserderly crowd, was 
co]|9ct^« The confesaoi:, standing qp the outer side, read. sc»me 
fira^rsi a^d gave the novice^ through the grate, a Urax taper hghtad. 
The lovely victim, dressed in the mo^ suBc^ptuous and i&i^uonable 
wanner, . and oma|n^ted with jewels ;ind other deqoraJ^oits, placed 
It on the altar of an inner ch)^el| and, returning s^{ain to the |^rate» 
jceceived from tjie priest ^ crucifix, Joy sparkled in her cwjiitcnance 
as she took the sacred symbol of Christianity, and vntli eadiusiii^ac 
ardour clasped it to her breast. She was thei> kd away by the other 
nuns ; and in a few minutes Was brought back in a plain white flan- 
nel dress, Hie costume of the order. This change of garment had 
produced none in her bcaUty ; and the interest Which she had cjf cited 
tm her first appearance, was rather increased" than diminished by the 
religious ha'bit which she now wore. The lady-abbess next cut off 
her long and flowing hair, and put over her head tiit' f it il vcU. I 
confess that I shuddered as I witnessed this last act, i^ich sealed 
the fate of the unhappy girl. This sentiment, conution to all die 
Snj^di, aad winch rendered the most volatile piebhcthoty, was net 
fimxedbj the nfiarest relatives of her who. was thus cpiyiemned 
** to '^rither in her bloom, 
. . Lf^t in a convent's ^^i^^y g^oom. 7' • , / 

!y^ Ne^EH>Ht^n ladi§« laughed* or ifa^ier gigg^^^ durii^ th^ mojJt 
^oif«.pa«:&jOJf tljecefep^fqifkyjf se^it pe^m^ l^ckiya^ ,af»ii (q^t 
IJCftjlk^ fi^.^uscd tl^piselyesiyithconYersy?^ ^ 

trivial i^pvci^ ; jA' shaft;, seewd tocgnside?; ^f Tj?^w3ie as a, very liv;djf 
^4 fttl^H^ W^t. The ApVice sb^d 09 tear^ ; $W: her cixUAteyj^n^fi 
Va^ p^ an^ | thought I Qpujd discover ^^V.tl}e kpiile sRe ^ssuiued 
"was r^thfer forced; tfcap natural. , 

' ^ As ve were le;iving th^ chapel, we were invited into the parloir ) 
Vl^er^' Ac nun^, only separ^ed by ^ low ^r^te, appeared, ajpd enter- 
with ice-^akes and other refreshme ' 



lb^fl||^ the.^ranget? with ice-^akes and otl^er refreshmeijV .The 
Tfe# ^tim- was Wbre seen agatmv andsseemed,-bpf an- oiScious activft^ 
"- '**ilL. vm. NO. 16. T displayed 
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disfivp^'i^ .mioig' dn her. grteso, to be anxkms to concealed 
dxeadfiol thoughts -much pnobably pressed on her mind. 

* During the/wkokof this ceremony, I experienced the mosjt pain- 
ful sensataons, tind I could not he^ ]%marking» how circumstances of 
the mcst dreadful kind m^y be. reeenciled by custom, prejudice, and 
religious opinioiu. The English assembled on diis occasion, feeling 
both pity for the object of sacrifice, and indignation against those who 
were the authors of it, were at one instant overcome with grief, and 
the next Miimated with an enthsiasdc wish to rush forward, and, by 
, force, to resctee the victim of superstition from the hands of her bt 
■gated. xdatives ; while the Neapolitans, conceiving that they thfcmt 
selves were doing an act of laudable piety in devoting this lovely 
cz«ature t6 the dbuter, and were likewise insuring her etdrnal hUp- 
pbess, showed, in dteir manner, their dottntenimces, and 4Jieir cOflF* 
Teisaiioa, that they looked im what was passing as a scene «f jciy^ 
not. of sorrowi The loud tone of s^peaking, or screaming, whkh I 
liave before remarked, as prevakat in Itailian society^ was par^cid^y 
remarkable on this occasion $ and nothing, akoge^er* could be less 
solemn^ tbauta ceremoay calculated, according to our ideas, to excite 
the most serious and most painful reflections. * (II. S2 — 67.) 

From Naples our author returned through Rpme to Venice^ 
and thence by the way of Styria to Vienna, where he found the 
people hospitable, the ambassadors splendid, and the court every 
thing that could be wished. This indeed happens always to Mr 
Letnaistre. He is no railer at the great ones of the world. A 
Prince is with him a synonymie for perfection ; and he takes Khg 
in its antique signification of a wise oian. The politeness of the 
Royal family at Naples was as winning, and their remarks a$ 
sprightly, as those of the Pope. Nor could any thmg hate sur- 
passed both th^r Majesties and his Holiness, but the affability and 
graciousness of t^e Emperor and Eippress ; who, together witk all 
ihe Arcbdu)&es, and all the Archdtttcbesses, and all the Prioceif <^ 
.tb« Milanesef as mqcU as the Austrian branch, are possessed of 
every virtue^ public and prtvate, and of all the accomplishn»eiits 
of l>ody and mind, which their staticms require^ ^?T> ^^ infec- 
tious is this universal perfectiony that it extends to their Excel- 
lencies (a term used by our ailthor in its literal sense) the Mini- 
sters of State* and their wives ^ insomuch, that Count Cobentzel^ 
^who, we learn, is a person of < lively parts, and celebrated for 
Iris wit,^ invited Mr Lemaistre to a dinner of a hundred dishes ^ 
and Count Zechy gave him a dinner, wher^ the dishes were still 
1>etter dressed, and where there was also tokay ; while' Countess 
Zechjr, at a ball, showed Mrs Lemaistre * a degree of elegit 
attention, infinitely honourable to her, ^ after the ToUowiBg man^ 
net : < With a respect for strangers which cannot be too hkhly 
extoUedj and which^ I believe^ is almost peisuliar to Vienna^ Ma- 
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fyi^eTifichf fose, md crosseS the romn, to ridceiYe MH L^iAiistire/. 
(IL 3^17.) Nor is the optimism of the Court of Vienna confined 
to nstiyes. Count P. and his hidy, a native of Scotland, are mo- 
' dels of perfection in their several walks ; and their son, a child 
of five years old, is the very Roscius of our author's admiration. 
' He sits on a cai^t surrounded with books, and delivers tho 
gravest and inost acute remarks, rather like a spirit than a child. ' 
, -^' He is a phenomenon ; and, should he Uve and continue to^ 
make an equal progress in knowledge, he will rival the £ame of^— 
Sir Isaac Newton ! ' (IL seo-l.) 
: • At Dresden and Berlin, Mr Lemaistre scarcely stopt. He has 
time, however, to nodce the infinite .perfsctione of the Electoral 
.^iamily at the one.placoi having seen mem passing out of churcb 
, to ^Mroaniage> and the Royad house at the odier. The Queen's 
{ beauty, ,iA faftiouhr, he pronounces deserving of its high and 
< imiver^at'ceMinty, having seen her drive past in a postchaise and 
^fbur, with her handkerchief applied- to her face. - From Berlin he 
' proceeded through Lubec to Toningen, where hts> stock of pic- 
tures and statues, and kings and queens, and, unhappily, even of 
dinners and beds, failing mm, he conducts us in peace to the vira- 
' ter*»^e» embarks in a packet, and arrives in a tumult of joy on 
the English ieoast. : 

Upon the wtwle, we must be permitted to grumble a Uttle al: 

' Mr-ljemaistre for the dulness of ms long work, ^e believe that 

ke beioiigs, when. pr<^>erly dasmfied) to the agricufctural, and not 

to the mmarf part of the community. Now that 1^ has finisbed 

hkt tours, and publishtd two printed hoAs on them, we exhort 

lifan to hangup his pen, which was not made for pitbhepuiposes. 

ki^ bircle of domestic society, in the boeem of hn hxMf^ he 

may ei^of the cdebrity vt^ich hiB travels in fore%B parts, will 

' thiM ptoeure him ; or, should ke ever again be fiUed with ambi*- 

tiims^ views, and be tempted m forsake the happy life of a comi«> 

^ geistteman, die ^ scmnm vif'orwn itms agrestsumi * for more 

iKMsy and splendid scenes, we see no reason why he sbouU not 

tiine s^meefims assembled for addresses, or ^ify, on a bench 

of Justices, at ^e Sessions. 

:- ^^ Bt de mensura jus Jiartf imiamihona 

' Fttmgerei pannosus vacuis JRdiMr Wuhris, ** 
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Tjt HiflorkiJ Vtkw 9f CiryBanitj. .|c% 

AltT. HI. A$t Hikmriiai Vknu (f CSfHstiwmiiy ; mOmimg Stkat^ 

' ^^Jf^g^^ fi^^^ Scripittr4 / mth a ComtMntary bf th tate Bdwafi 

GibiibH Eff.i and N^ta by the late Lord Vifemmt Boiingknk^ 

Mcrtftmr de Foltaire, and ^htrs. Londoa. Cadell & Davks* 

' 1806. 

ALL our orthodoxy was «p in arms at the pemfal ot tUs ex^ 
tmorditiary title ; and o«r alarm was not liifnun^ed whk 
hortoty wlitfi, en tavmng the page, we fomd die work iafenhr 
cd to the Honourable and right Reverend the Loid Bifluqi of 
Durham. We^wcmdeied^ ibx the third tirne^ when we came. to 
Jibe notices ffefieed to the work by the eilttor, tfi^whieli he, an«» 
Aounc^ it as Int ienoM kitencion» to prove the autkttnticity of 
Divine rerd^tioa from the teftimany of ita bitteieft eaeaoiea.. In 
this fame notice^ he viio infioffloe us, that ^ he 4kea not pi^^twBie 
to »flht d^ die piefaee is the compoitton of Mr GtUion^ ' ^ It 
appears, howeter, ' (ays he, < t* he written as w intrDdnfbrni # 
to bis Commencary } and) if not by his pea, was pieMUy the 
prodttAion ef feose fskndt ^ho had as mmch please in ieeiig 
him among the dc£enders cS Chrifti^ityy as the inhnhitanis of 
Naidfh had in ieeing £anl aasoBg the Prophets. ' It aa not hhelf 
that ant of the readers of this preface wilt fufpe£k itel cecain^ 
from tne pen ef Bifr <7ihb(». h comainsy howei«r^ many proofs 
ef the finaerc piety of the anonymons author* wkh a dear and 
fiiccin^l ftatoMent ii die teftknoniea which aie commeni^ ad«t 
doced in foppoft ef revehtimi. Madi of the aeafiming nmfr 
he admitted t» bt naaofwerable > nor can k he neceflary» at %lii» 
time' of day,, to prefdnt onr readers with any analyfisof it A 
few premifes, eftabii&cd in laiher an aihiirary manner, and a few 
tonchifions nei very logkaliy drawn, might pohaps bf pointed 
ent \ bnt whose a work is deligned to filenpe for ever the impmtUi 
nent cairils of phitofephifts, we may be permititedy iiftev the e^c^ 
ample ef fo many of onr hrettne% to ihtk ear eyes on iwixtinS^ 
Hng tmperfeAions* 

Impatient 10 behold the moft eelebrated infidels of tbe jaft 
century bearing unqueftionable teftimonv m favour of re%ipo» 
we turned eagerly from the pernbl of the* pref^re to the work 
itfetf. Hete we fonnd» d>at certain fekjft p^goft frmn the Bi- 
ble formed the text ; that extra£is from Gibbon's hiftory fur« 
nifhed the commentary \ and that a few fcattered remarks from 
the pens of Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Hume, and the editor him- 
felf, fupplicd the notes. With all our anxiety for this laft gen- 
ttem^'s undertaking, we coulj hot help thinking that we had 
never feen a ftranger medley \ ahd we repeated the firft lines of 

r ii<M:ace'a 
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Horace^s Art of Poetry with an inward sadness which we haid 
never before experienced on a like occasion. TTie fkst chapter is 
entitled, On tke Progress ^Hhe Christian Religion. It consists df 
passages taken from St Mark, St Luke, and the Acts of the A- 
postles, in which the kingdom of God is likened to a grain of 
mustard seed, and our Saviour announces to the Jews that the 
scripture is fulfilled in their ears. The commentatrjr, if such it 
can he called, is composed of yanons shreds and patches collect^ 
frorti the writings of Mr Gibbon, in which the historian has re- 
lated the progress of Christianity, and its diffusion among the 
Oenttle nations. We looked in vain, however, for that unequi- 
vocal 'and unexceptionable evidence, wHth the editor had told ul, 
in his notice, had been given by Mr Gibbon in support of reve- 
lation. On the cotltrary, we met with much in his cutting satw 
casms, and in his matchless but misdiievous irony, to wound the 
senbibility of Christian devotion j while we found nothing in his 
statement of facts to comfort and console it. 
^In ac4cn6wledging, that the faith was rapitlly extended beyond 
the narrow circle in which it Was first taught, the Mstorian con- 
fessed what we do not recollect ever to have heard ' denied. It is 
not equally clear, however, that the admissioa iof this fact im^ 
pressed his^ mind with a belief in the divine origin of Christianity; 
nor are we convinced, that a judicious advocate in the cause of 
rd^ion wouM f retend, that such a belief was 'the necessary con^ 
sequence of such an admission. More tjian one false reJigjon hai 
spread with astonishing celeffty ; and the sects which spring up 
fevery day, seem to prove a kind of aptitude in human nature for 
the reception of new doctrines. / That the impostures of Mahomel: 
"#ere rapidly difitrsed, and readily received as .truths, cannot weU 
be disputed, when we call to mind how short a time elapse^ 
frohi the period when' he decbned himself to be the Proph^ 
t>f God to Kadijah, in the cave in Mount Hara, to the esta*- 
bKshment of his religion and authority in half the kingdoms of 
the east. In our own times, we have heard of the progress of 
new sects— -of the Seiks in India, and of theWahabees in A- 
rabia. Nobody will argue from thi*, that their doctrines mu'it 
be true.- But perhaps the editor thought that Mr Gibbon's statci- 
ment confirmed,, as far as his authority goes, the ful6lment of 
the prophecy contained in tfe parable of the grain of mustard 
seed, in which our Saviour evidently alludes to the future pro- 
gress, and the rapid^ and general diffusion of his word. That 
the historian bears testimony to the fact of the rapid progress 
of Christianity is undoubted ; but, as we have already observed^ 
this has never been contested; and it is not enough for the pur*. 
pose of the editor^ that Mr Gibbon admits it. When we have 
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i?4 Historical View of Christianilg. I^f 

to' contend with infidels, we should take care not ' tO' emptey 
gnj sjippery weapons which may drop from our hands. The 
inudei, *whp acl^nowledges that the prediptJon was accompli^hedf 
inay still deny the inspiration whipn dictated it* That Christie 
^nity arose from small beghimngs, he wii| say, was ^own tb 
. irs founder ; and h^ will. as)c, if this prophecy of the future 
diss^jninatipn pf his doctrines be one which pan prpye its, author 
to have been divinely inspired ? Mahomet, he will add, in the 
. seventh ye^r of the rjfegira, predicted that the splendour of the 
. empire, ^hich he should found, would eclipse, that of the Pe#- 
. sian monarchy ( and yet the historian, who might confess that the 
, prediction was verified, would hardly expept to be told, that he 
.thereby furnished unequivocal and unexceptionable evidence iti 
favour of Jslamism. We cannot, indeed, see either the prudence 
or the utility of putting so much stress upon this prophecy, 
^ which, though pertainly fulfilled, or fulfilling, is not, so appii^ 
rently at least as some others, one of those which bear the 
stamp of more than human knowledge, and which the uninspir- 
ed wisdom pf mzn could not have dictated. It is not like many 
others both in the Old X^^ament and in the New, which sp 
mark the time, place, and circumstance, that the infidel, in-or- 
der to deny wnat they should oblige him Xo confess,, has no 
other resource than the disingenuous objection, that they were 
.forged ^fter th^ events h^d happened >vhich they affected to pre- 
dict. 

The secpnd chapter is on Polytheism. It is made up of a tissue erf 
quotations from the Bible. What the editor calls the commentary 
of Mr Gibbon, is composed from various unconnected passages, . 
taken from the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Enw 
pire. ^rhes^ fragments, though beautiful in themselves, make but 
a motley ^ppe^ranpe in the strange Mosaic into which they have 
been here wrought by the editor. Whjit his j)urpose yrasj we ar^ 
at a loss to guess. Mr Qibbon has certainly exposed the absurdity 
pf the vulgar creed of the Pagans with great eloquence •, nor ha^ 
.he concealed the fanciful and contradictory opinions of th^ sages 
pf antiquity, pn the mpst important questions of religion, on the 
providence of God, and on the immortality of the soul. He has 
not denied, that the description of the infernal regions had been 
abandoned tp the f?incy of poets and painters ; and he has spoken, 
^s it might be e^pepted a philosopher would speak, of the mob 
pf deities that were adored ' by the superstitious populape. But 
wh$t evidence is afforded by ajl thia in support of Christianity? 
Poes it follow, that he whp expresses hi^ contempt for one reli- 
gion, thereby becomes a witness in favour of another ? We shall 
&? happy to bebetter instructed j but at present^ we do not se^ 
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imy T^.^floar logical iii;EBr^i9e, by n^ik)^ it may be Inade'to ap- 
pf^ir, tliat in ridiculi|ig or censuring the superstitions of antiquir 
Xp Mr Gibbon has shown himself to be the vindicator of revela- 
tion. . Had it been true, inde^, that neither he, nor a^ny other 
9frit^y.had ventured to point their wit and their malice against 
ibe .established faith,, their silent^ mig^t have been charitably 
construed in tb^eir favour j but we. fear, that those who may be 
|#0 truly, accused of attemptiu^ to throw ridiciile on all re%ionSt 
^^xmoX b€t very fair) V «aid to luLve defended one^ because they 
have lau^ied at another. 

^ The editor h^ furnished a note to this chapter; which has ra*- 
ilier the air of being paradoxical. ^ Jf I was, ' (were) says he^ 
' lo selea^the person wbo» after St Paul, bad» by his writings, 
IMSt comribttted to establish and confirm the evidence of uie 
jQiristia^ religioni I should, without hesitationy-name the £j|)pe* 
YOi Julian* ' The first iixiprdssion which the perusal of this sen* 
toAce wade upon our nainds^ was i^ot very favourable to the aui* 
thor's sinoerity. After more mature reflection>lv)wever,we became 
in a gr>eat degtee, disposed to adopt his opinion. We shall state 
^ tmia of thought which led to tnis change in our sentiments* 
. It^j^f^pearSf from the little Aat we certainly know of its early 
history,, that Polytheism \vas very widely diffused ampng the most 
wioept nations (^ which we have any authentic records^ This is . 
^»t thi&.p)9c^.to say any tbiipg of ^ its origin^ which baa been, and 
perhaps may be properly, attributed to various causes. It is 
«fM>ugh for us to obserre, that the* harnumy and \inity» wluch 
s}tf)w themselves iu th^ scheme of nature, would probably soon 
Ining irresistible, t^stinn^iy against a pluralitv of gods,. to those 
Vien, whQ> as soci^y became more refined, nad leisure to sti:^y 
the MMgnificent and orderly system of the universe. \Ve may» 
bowevjer^ consider it as n9t less probable, that those who govern- 
eS ^tes, and influenced, pi^ularopinioni would fear to propose 
too rapid and t9o extensive a change in the ^religious sentiments 
€if .Qiankind* They would hav^ recourse to allegory, to fabler 
Md/to metaphojr ( would involve a simple religion in all the ob« 
scurky of mysterious symbols ; aipui would reserve for a £ew the 
Ipiowledge of their real doctrines. That the sages of antiquity 
IpUow!^ such » coursej will not appear unlikely, if we conside): 
their Jnstitutton^ at Eleu^sis and other places ^ the explaoatbat 
wbic^ they gs^ve of their fables \ and the decided testimony 
Kfhich n^fuiy ^ thorn have left of their pure and exalted notions 
W the Deity. While, however, they were fearful of shocking 
popular belief^ by too plain an. avowal of their sentime^its, thef 
Vi^lit ibave beent labouring gradually to introduce a religion, 
whuJiapMared %o \^m to be copsqn^nt with truth and nature* 
*,. , > T4 The 
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^1$ MsMc^l^i^iffChlistt&f^ity. fnijr 

ThQ jVlan of the ancient mythology, according Jy, appeatd t0 h^ 
been contrived wkh greait skill and beauty. It was a «y«teiti ctf 
nature, concealed under Ae veil of allegory. A thousand fancif 
ful fables Contained a secret and mystic- meaning. The history 
of the revolutions of the 'physical world was inter wbven wiA thi 
ficti6n$ of the imagin^ion; and Ae gods of the people wer^ 
considered by the statesman and the philosopher a« symbols, em** 
blems, or personifications, which were indicatiye, or ilitistririf4 
of the system of nature and th^ universe, as well afs of the ^#e»% 
and attributes of .that Supreme Being who governs all Airtgf* 
The writings of some of the ancient phHoaophers, and especially 
of the later Platonists, fully develop and explatn the beaUtif«l 
system of the Greek mythology. But this plan, howevet mAi^i 
it might appear to enlightened aild educated mei), Wa» oriy (i 
aoene of confusion for the iHiterate, «nd consequently iHuch ^ 
greater por^cm of mankind. The meaning w the f abl6 'Orai 
overlooked, a«d the faMe itseff was religiously belteved* Hig^atf 
was lost tti mythology, \\\e marv^ns was btended with «irwf 
thing ; and popular sup^stiticm> 'ft^, as always, ^0ras iikss^^A^ 
of being suficiently glutted with improbabilities. The poets tooi 
lent all the charms of their art, to ^e delusions, t)^ tales^, mid the 
fictionsf, which misled the people. They embellished the adlegoi 
ries which concealed the systems of philosopher 5 but Aey ren-f 
Aeved the reUgioft of die poptdace otely the iMct m^e^a^trotts bf 
their faitcifuWdcoratiOiifs. : 

Whateter, then, might have been the intefttiotw of Aose legisa 
ktors and phSosophei-si who first formed imd constituted ihis t&4 
legorical religion, it is obvious, that all hopes of rendering itgene^ 
lallv inte^igftle to dhe pebple must have been soon ^balidoiie*, ^ 
sttcn hopes were really ever entertaihed. The religious ^r^s ^ 
the mtdtitude wete confirmed by dieir civil institutions ; Wer» 
connected wi^ the practice and cultivation of the most deiijghtful 
of the arts, with poetry, paitoting, aftd sculpture ; and seemed «i 
be sanctioned by the general voice of mankind, die Greek and the? 
Wbarian, the j>hilosoph^ and the peasant, tt might, then, h^ * 
deemed inexpedient to disturb the repose of die worid, by an e^ft^i 
position of the absurdities which were apparently tefverea by all> 
and which) in fact, were only ridiculed by a few. Etilfgh«me4 
men might consider, that the progress of refinement would gra** 
<hially prsdd*^e, what it appeats to have product, a general inif 
difference tio Ae ancient superstmons. After the learmitg oJ& , 
Greece was cultivated by the Romans, more liberal motions wei» 
mpidly difiused among that warlike but incurroiiB people ; and \% 
must be confessed, that, during the mosftfldurishmg peiioMiof thef 
fiTimr«, the^agaii'philosopher might ju«^y vaunt a freedom of «pei« 
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i9k. /^^cairiew6ft)!f^^ |f^ 

MaBVf o^&iioii, whidi hn been tmfnibwn ¥o iUcceeding ageg; 
The contempt, which men of education felt, and freqncndy ex- 
tnreflHd for the irulgar creed, fcems to have been gradually extend* 
cd to aH Tanks. Even the people themfclves were already ahnoft 
kugbed out of their belief in Jupiter, Mercury, and Apollo, iti 
the wars and the'amonrs of their fabulous gods, and in the lyin^ 
bracles oJF l>eip1ios and Dodona. But' mankind in general afe tod 
jptottc to foperfthion, to cndur^ its abfence teng; and 'the doarititt 
bf pure monothfeifm War too fubtle and refined for the ignofrant 
wid utttati^ ttmititudc. . The Romans became indiflFcrent to tht 
ireiigion bf their ' anteftors, and yet were not the lefs ready to be- 
fcome dupes to new impoftures. A lucrative trade was carried on 
by p reten ded magicians, fortune-tellers, and aftrologers ; by Chat- 
acans and Egyptians, who frequently attratfted the attention of 
tte magiftrartes by their impofittons and extortions. It is eveit 
iibt impoffibic, that the Writmgs of Mofes, and perhaps the 6(>fpel 
Melf, were confulted by the fame fanatics, who were accuftomed 
to found the dymbal, and to fliake die fiftnim, in the midnight 
orgies of Cybeie and Ifis. White the ancient fabric of Pagannnl 
Was thus infenlibly melting away, any foreign gdd^was yet wel* 
eomted to the Pantneon, and every kind of heathen worfbip was zt 
bmre ret^eiVcd and ridiculed at Rotnc. 

' ButJlw^s'the (late of the capital of thfe emphre, when it was 
f rtt fltetoincd by the light of Chttftianity. Tha^t this divine relii 
gioA wai eagerly embraced by many, cannot be a matter of fur^ 
ferifeto thofc, who athnit the accuracy of the ftatcmentwhteh we 
have fttft made. Human nature is ever prompt to mquire intd 
fobjetts whi^h are infcnitable to the Ihuited underftanding of 
ftian ; and diofe^ who found that their whole faith w^s founded 
M the fables of poets, or the conjedures of philofophers,^ may 
well be fttp^ofed impatient to adopt a new creed, recommend* 
ed by the fanftity of thofe who profefled it, by the important 
information whith it revealed to the world, and by the mi-i 
fadeaf ^ich accompanied its annunciation. The oppofitiori 
#hiich wa$ m^de to the progrefs of CJhriftiamty, proceeded from 
principles that were, feeble, indeed, when compared with the ar^ 
jkmr andtkithufiafm which animated it$ difciples. What could 
ihe wairerhig and inconfiftent faith of the Pagans oppofe to' the 
tefetute determination of men, whofe zeal was ever ready tof 
ktave the terrbrs of death and torments, and whofe convi^ion 
was wot to be ftiaken by the contempt or the tagc of their adver-i 
ftries ? The Chriftians were indefatigable in gaining ptofelytes. 
They aftblrtflied the multitude by the hiftory of prodigies ; dazzled 
many by their defcrtpcions of cdeftial enjoyments ; darmed more 
|ry ^le dentmciation of eternal tortures ; and probably amazed a!{ 
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hj tb&cmfideoce wiih which they pr(«:l»m^ thie arnn^sbdn^g 
difTolution of nature^ and, the, coming of the ksjogidoni orHeavem 
The Pagati philofopbcrs long overlooked^ .or aSe£b'ed to bverk>o]i« 
the diflemination of the new principles ; and when they engage^ 
in the controverfy^ it was difficult for them to defend the ancien| 
religipn. To have maintained) that the polytheifm of the peoplf 
tould be reconciled to truth, or even to probability, would ^ave bccifi 
tp* expofe themfelvcs-to the juft rtt)roachcs of their enemies, and iq 
furnifh them with weapon^ againft them. To have admitted, that 
the exigence of the popular gods of Greece and Rome was a fio*- 
tion of the imagination; to have funk them into emblems of the 
phyGcal elements ; to have refolved them into mere abftraif^ions | 
or to have denominated them fymbols of the various attributes of 
a fole and onmipotent Deity, would have been, in the ejes of {b^ 
people, to have abandoned the caufc of Paganifm. Thoie writer^ 
who undertook to maintain the caufe of the ancient rer^ipp, 
were, in fa£l, reduced to this dilemma* Paganifm* as it was exr 
plained by philpfophers, was unintelligible to the vulgar j^^a^ it 
' was under ftood by the vulgar, it appeared ridiculous |o philofo^ 
pk^rs. In fuch a cafe, the flruggle could not have been long, if 
the perfecutions^ which the Cbrimans fo often fuffered, ^hs^d not 
retarded their fuccefs. When, from all the caufes which w:e hav^ 
ftated, the prejudices of the people in favour of their ancient fu- 
perftltions began to relax» it was, perhaps, already too j^^e to at| ' 
^empt to revive their expiring veneration for the gods of Olympus* 
It was much too late, after Chridianity had become the religioi| 
pf the bulk of the people, and after it iiad been once eftabliBied 
by imperial authority, Perfecution could then only tend to in* 
flame zeal,^ and exafperate pride* To atteQ>pt to defend the ab« 
furdities of the vulgar creed, was now become a fure way of e;]^i> 
pofing them the more. We may, indeed, wonder, that . the phii^ 
lofopnic Julian (hould have chofen this mode pf oppofing.Chrifti« ' 
anity ; and inafmuch as he endeavoured in his writings to yindi- 
cate the eptploded fuperftitions of the people, it is probal^le, that 
ht only thereby confirmed them the more in their attachment t^ 
their new religion. 

While, however, we fo far agree with the editor cc^cerning 
the c£Fe£ts which were likely to be produced by the writings o^ 
the Emperor TuiiaOf we. cannot help obferving, that it a^pear^ 
rafli to maintam, thaf an author, who laboured to reftore.Paga-^ 
nifm, did more for phriftianity than aU the faints of the CImucI^ 
who have written fince the days pf St ipaul. This would almofl; 
teem to argue, that the weak reaibning pf thofe .who dcteodcd 
the ancient fuperftitions, had done ;more to promote the progress 
of true religion, than all the arguments of thofe who parofefle^ 
ind taiight tt; and* that Chriflianity owed its eltablifhment rather 

* to 
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|i«-tb« ibrndky of tte sjrstem wbich it 8i^pt>l,aiieedy than to Ha 
•own intrinsic woiftb. We fully acquit theordiodox wfker of ttie 
•$Me (for orthodox we doubt sot he is) of any intention to co»- 
Vey such a meaning ; but the experience of our lives has not help- 
ed to convince us, that the zealousare apt to be accurate^ <nr the 
jeothttsiastic prudent. 

The third chapter is entitled, < Of thi Spirit of Christianity* 
and commences with a quotation from St Lu|ce« * Love your 
enemies, do good to them which hate you, Uess them thfit curse 
you, and pray for them which despiteniUy use you. And toium 
'that smiteth thee <m one cheek, offet also the other; and him 
that taketh away thy cloak, forbid not to take away thy coat also. ' 
The spirit of humility, cluurity, smd resignation, wnich is breathed 
in these sentences, is indeed most amiable. If the perversity of 
human nature render it difficult, or ipipossible, for us to follow 
Aese precepts in their literal sense, the beauty of the moral theory 
which they riecommend, is not less conspicuous; nor < have they 
any tendency, when Tightly understood, to produce a state of so- 
.ciety, where we should meet only with tyrants and robbers upon 
one hand, and patient and grateful sufferers on the other. 

The persecutions which the Christians should suffer, are fore- 
told in some of the texts ; and those which they had already be^ 
gun to sufer, are described in other texts, which are strung to«- 
gether in the fourth chapter of the work before us. We are of 
opinion, that the sarcastic language of the Commentar]r> i^ mucfi 
more likely to strike its readeirs, ^lian any evidence which it con^ 
tains in support of revelation* ^ It has already been observed,/ 
says Mr Gibbon, f that the religious concord of the world vtras 
principally supported by the implicit assent and reverence which 
.the nations of antiquity express^ for their re^spective traditions 
and ceremonies, // might therefore be expected^ that they would 
unite with indignation against any sect or people which should 
separate itself n-om the ccnnmunion of mankind ; and,' claiming 
the exclusive possession of divine knowledge, should disdain every 
form of worship, except its bwn, a^ impious and idolatrous.^' 
This seems to us to be rather a strange mode of bringing forward 
unequivocal and unexceptionable evidence ih support of religion, 
^t does not appear to us to be the way to prove that a prophecy 
was of divine origin, to show us, that what that prophecy fore- 
told, was precisely diat which might have been expected. 

The fiftn chapter commences with son(ie extracts from Genesis, 
in which it is narrated, that God conversed with Abraham ; that 
he made a covenant with him ; that he gave him the name of 
^b^aham^ because the Lord had made him the father of many 

nations i 
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^ri©!i& ; and that Ab^raharti wjt§ uinety-rilne ^ears of age wlfeti 
lie I'eceiYed the rite of ritctrftwfeiort;' These eactracts are tolldwett 
^ othert from tfee Ne^^Testamerrt, containing thi^ pfophetfes df 
Christ concerning the destmction of Jerusalem, and of the Temple, 
whicfh bad teen rebuilt by Herod, Upon the fii^ part of tht^' 
chapter (for such we shall call it out of courtesy), Mr Oibbon*^ 
comihentary dctes not appear to throw Auch li^ht. if it throw 
»ny, it is not upon the troth oy fidelity of the histonr of Mose^. 
"■= The contemporaries of Mos^ and Joshtra,* says Mr Gitborl, 
« had fcfdieid, -With careless tndifierence, -flie 'most amazing' m!- 
rade^ - XJnder the ptessure of every calamity, tJie belief of thosfe 
Bttracleshar presetted the Jews of a later period from thettni- 
▼ersal •contagion of idolatry 5 and, 4n contradiction to every known 
•principle of the hohian mind ^ that singular petjpte seems to have 
yielded a stronger and more' ready assent tb the traditions of then: 
'temote ancestots, than to the evidence of Aeir own senses.* Thfe 
iocredttlity of the Jews, amidst the signs and the wonders, the mi- 
racles and the prodigies, which happened among them, is irtdeed 
tme of the stumblingblocks, whidh the iiifidei is ever ready t6 
pretend he cannot remove. In times when the Deity condescend- 
ed to interpose his authority, in order to liberate the children of 
fsta^ from bondage ; when he reversed the order of nature; when 
lie sent famme, plague, and death, on the land of Egypt; "when' 
fce idhrfded the Mraves of the sea for thesake of his favoured people 5 
and when he was accustomed to converse familiarly with theif 
leader i— these blind and ungratefal Jews were scarcely less prone" 
to idolatrv than their heathen neighbours. After the revolutioh 
of ages, uiissame nation, although no longer witnessing such asto- 
ni^ing mirax*les, put implicit faith in the writings of Moses, and 
were concinced by the very prodigies which failed to convince 
those who wi?re said ^o have beheld them; All this must un- 
doubtedly be c6trfessed to be very^ surtyrising j and yet we are at 
a loss to ki^agiiie, how, either in stating, or in insinuating, the 
ctmitttbn objection of infidelity 'to the ttuth of the Mosaic history, 
any^idencetran be said to have been brtntght in its support. 
Would not -the time of the orthodox editor have bcten better em- 
ployed in answering the objection (as we have no doubt he could 
Ido), ithali hi producing it to the pubHc, couched io the ironical 
language of Mr Gibbon ? 

The predictiDn of *the destructibfi of the city and temple of Je- 
rusalem, is Ottc of the most distinct tn the sacred ydame. That 
jt shouM be so, may appear extraordinary to those 'who consider 
by '^hom the prophecy twas made, and the small importance of 
the event which it foretold. In the history of the world, and to 
th? gT^'ater portion of the inhabitants of the globe, it seems, at 
' ^' first 
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1^. J^0f(MrimutfCkistimm i»% 

^ pgftli.tfa^flft^tin p t gn i^i c wt pfoi^^M^^Tof die- J^pmi tmfA» 

-i|4ier#^tb^ pr^i^n wi«.fni^4e» im»^ die^ireiir»4tsin(@eft.which>atH 

MiMMm:9 ^ 4irm^ mm^i9B Ito^ |b^ ru}4?r» oi t;be people* Htsb 
Iriltw (he f^fe^llM siw^tpd iimsr mci,( ^ he beheld Jeru^sdenir. 
W vi^ ovu it« ^md a^^^'ophiz^ ih^ u^mf^ city iatheoifMi^ 
^K^tipg and poetic lun^^ee* b» en^aiiesy he ipfftpldt ftboiiU^ 
<SiM » lii^lh aib<Mt ids 8)»«gl4m|n^aitv0uad» aiid:4b<)¥hL pot. 
)mt9 ««^ 9KMMK990P Modmr* l^e^iNlMh' it bn^W n^^ ttl9 tip^qC; 

of the Jews, are afterwards announced with equal accfwacf %^ 
mA Qhfisti'KMcMfiSi with foreidUiiig' h)»%?QQi»d appeavA^^ and 
^e ^igiA9' w)^ >9blU precede the S^n j^ M^n comiag i» a €load« 
^'^ p0W find gmm gkity^ < Wh^yf *«^ these things^ (^aidr 
iia jtQ^htl dis^fJw) «Hpa^ to p»«% kno* ye that the kip^dom o£ 
<iodia«igh.atiiafHt* Verilf) I a^ um^ yoi^ tfa^ ge#^(#tJoa 
^aU 1)01 posa awiky ^U.aUb^f^lgiled. ' 

^ A ^MuMvabie part of/the^own^ntary ^p^.thiese pasffiges is^ 
ffif nicked by Joaef^u^^ mrith inore propriety, we tbi^I^ than«tf^ 
l^ve been don^ mm the^^worka of Mr Gibbon. Ovur rc^dera jio-i 
hsihiy femeaol^r the 4iisad«ou% <)bsenration of this 1^: historians 
whom the editor 14 pkMfd to- call a d^eeder of Christiaaij^, m 
sjftuaionj »re beKeYe» la the tory werd» which we Jiair^ just eitoA 
from the Scripture. /' The revolution of serenteen cpiHiiriea haa^ 
Vi9tir«<t€4 us i^fe 10 pr^as to0 «Ios«ty^hft ntjrsterioifts- hinffi^pi of 
yojp^ecy a9d re^e^auon. ' 

• We m^e said* th^ the comimntatry i^pon ;^ text h»% botm 
supplied wiife A»pm propriety in this place from thjc history oC 
JoeepbiMb than from that of Mr Qit^n : but wedo not naewt 
by thii to deftose our appc^ation of the oomment^ry^ The r<e» 
ii^im which J.oieptos haaf^en ef the siege of JeriMajem, haa 
urn p»m^ ^ that Jdnd oi colo^rieg which is better s^iap^ ^. 
^ Koman<ie that^.a bistpry. fie aasertst that t^e most-abOckiiiQ 
emeitieaw^re^o^aaMJ^ted by t^ RQaiaR.4|oldieri» which the hu^ 
jziaAe Titus l^m^nted^ but did not prevent i and ha pretond% tha^ 
akven hundred, ^louaand J/^Wfr peiri^hed) d«uring thiar dreadful 
aiege, which mu^t have been mo^e bloody thaX, any that is. re* 
Qorded in th^ asmals of the wc^ld. We should not, however^ 
have taken nottoe of the exaggeratiofis of thego^pUif Josephus* • 
H he bftd 19^ aiUnneds < that the di^nie a^t}ence> bad ipng smt 
c^edenwied the temple jt^ the &re. ' NoWf as Jpsephus was a 
iew» steadily 4^tached tp the/aith ^f his nafiona and ^ he <;oi>- 
.J aequentlf 
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flRequelftif' Injected tfieiakMpelV it is ariiient, ikit he Jriftettfi^ ^ 
diis passage, to tefer to some prediotkm wliidi existed before dite' 
tfane of our SaTiour. For it will not surely be pretended ^ A«t 
he understood the divine sentence to hftve been pronounced bf 
Jesus of Naxar^hy since.^ as TUlotson remarks, he seems ^t^huN^^ 
;lvoided| as much as he coidd, the vary mentitm of the Cbtiotitti' 
iu»ne ; and stnte it is getlerally adinitted, 4d|at the passage in ^hte 
work, containing an account of Qmst, is a manifiist £eiiMr^^ 
We cannot, the^ore, help admiring how life ettiiodogt eSf^^ 
of the volume before us shoidd have brought fc^ard JoaefiJiu^ 
as a cotnmentatdr on diewoids of* the ^xt, whetf it iwust'br 
elear, that he did not m^an to- attribute the prophecjr to itslfed 
author. • , - : » 

The remaining part of the eommentary to l)ns fifth and last 
chapter, h supplied by Mr Oibben. This histerian metitionst 
the unsuccessful attempt of Julian to rebi^^d' the temple^ and' 
i^ates, with an honourable iibpattiblfty, the .events which artf' 
0aid to have impeded the impious undertaking of ^the imperial 
apostate. We must leave the story, bowev^^r^ of' the earthquake, 
the mrhirlwifld, aiid thd fiery ertt|)tioh, which overturned and 
scattered the foundations of tlie new temple, to be exaihined* by^ 
bolder critics. For our own parts, we conceive that nodl^g 
can be so iiijudicious as to tbst die evid«K:e of Christianity hf 
. ^uy degree Upon such a legend ; and re^ly hsive little nfore re» 
spect for the prodigies of MtrcelHnus, thail for those ol Lity Or- 
of'iHutarch. : 

' Of tb^ notes which' are stibjmned from Hume, Boifngb^fcey 
and Voltaire, we have thought it unnecessary to say any ^ng, 
hitherto, because w^hoilestly confess they do not appear to us 
to contain any evidence at 'all in support of revdatioh. We 
cann6t, indeed, easiljir Conceive what should have indaeed the 
orthodox editor to «eek for such evidence in such writers. Humfe 
merits all our praise as a profound thinker ; and the elegance 06 
his style Wiiriong recommend him to readers who can compte-^ 
hend nothing of his philosophy. ' Among alt those, however^ 
'who, as they read, sit wonde^ng for a meaning, we hxve never 
met with one who expected to' find any evidence brought foir- 
ward by David Hume in support 6f Christianity. The talenhr 
and eloquence of Bolingbroke, in like maniier, are generally 
admitted and admired ; but his philosophy wfts shaltow ; n€^ 
should we think it of much importance to the cause of religion 
to prove that he had argued in its favour. That he l^s ever 
seriously done so, we niust be permitted to doubt. Oft die con- 
trary, his language, when he speaks of religious matters, is- 
\- ' . - oftta 
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Intern U^f imems^zui wh iti^kctmt$: 'SMidtf'^iodf kootrt^ 
^'t ^m^at are called hift philofephical' works, contain much motel 
4e€)amttkm agairtft Chnftian ttajidietb, 2f not againft Chriftianitf ' 
iddf)- than Iquh^ pl^iofopby ; an^ BoHngbroke appears lo kave' 
dreaded the judgment which might be pronounced on his cBkk^' 
whicti he 4eft to be publiihed hy AiaUet after his death. Dr 
J#hnfo», with A degree of warmth which can be excufed onlf 
#n one fide af the queftioni ai^d certainly with more force- than 
^rbaaity, called bkti a rafcal an4 ai coward^ — a tafcal who had 
cbatg^ a. biund^r^fa againil Chtiftianity ^ and a coward, who' 
had hired a hungry Scotdiman ko draw tlie trigger. With re-* 
ijpcd to Voltaic^, wemoft own^ we Uttle expelled ever to (iec 
his name in the lift of the defenders of rerelatton. His light 
and playftil ridicule, his ready and brilliant wit, his acute and 
.l>yeljr mtad, muft ^er be ad^i^ i and we ^ not fo mordSi^ 
as to quarrd whh all his works, becaufe he wrote too freely til' 
feme M them, and too fuperfidally in others. We lametit fin-* 
corelf , incked, that be (hould have fo often lent his aid ia the 
caafe of in&klity ; and -we lament it the maj^e, that ih fpite of all 
tb^ , declamations againfttheikt, his works^are r^ad by^ erery main 
#bo pretends to any kind of eduipation in Bufope. * 'TheCe feel- 
ings have not- been changed by the notes which the orthodoK* 
editor has adduced from 1m writings, to prove, that Voltaire 
was a witnefs who. might be «ited to brhig evidence in fupport 
of ipeKgion. Anumg thefe notes we find a few lines from the 
tragedy of Aizire. Was this introduced to ibow the readings 
^ the judgment of the editor ? It. certainly no more proves VoU 
taire to have had any lelifieus belief, than the^fpeeches of Mac- 
beth would prove Shakeipear to have had the confcience of a 
murderer and a Tcgicidc. 

After having .made fo many remarks, and at fuch Iei\gth, on 
ihe fingular publication before us, it may be expeQed that we^ 
fhould finally pronounce judgment upon it. As the intention of 
the editor appears to have been good, and as* his preface is writ- 
ten with ,co|ifiderable acunien in fuppcMrt pf the good caufi^, we^ 
ihould be unwilling to fpeak unfavourably of a work, which has 
no doubt coft him much time and labour. We cannot, how- 
ever, in confcience, recommend it to him to proceed in his 
talk, as he intimates fome intention of d^iiig. On the contrary, 
we muft fay that we heartily difapprove of the plan and execution 
of the work now before us. No man in his fober fenfcs can be- 
lieve that any fincere or ferious evidence in favour of Chriftianity,' 
can be vnrung out of the writings to which this author has madd 
. reference. If the attempt was made to (how his itjgenuity^ we 
jnuft be permitted to (ay, that the fubjed is a great deal too 
^ facred 
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^ift IfisUrkal Tvn iff C^mikHity: hSf 

faaed and' Imfjonant to be dtfturbed by fttch expsmlnents : aod K. 
he really imagined that he was ftrengthepUig the c»ufe of r«v^^ 
tkm by a new fpeoifs. of attack on it$ adverfaries^ w^e cap cnoly 
lay disit his judgmcat is iofioitely l^&than bia Itaming/or biain**! 

It is our peculiar felicity in this Ufondi that whUe.infidelity has. 
made fuch lamentable progr^fs on the Continenti we ftvU conti- 
nue ftedfaft, in general> to the Caith of our anceilors. The.fplea-' 
did endowments of the hierarchy in Cathoiie countiKSi has fcarce*. 
If been.ableio maintain the exterior forms of devxttion among cbfe^ 
higher clafles* The priefthood itfelf is, in tti^m pl^ccs> infefted. 
wi& the fame coi]^agion;.and a recent tr^yefler has. r^rdeil^. 
that .when he was at Rome, he obfervefd a fmile of> cpnteoiptup^ 
on the countenances of feveralof the cardinals, in die mldit q£ 
^ mod folemn offices. There are yet no fiK:h examples among; 
118 : the writings of infidels have made little impreflioa in thia^ 
country ;smd we have as little to. (ear, we think». ffom thephilo*. 
fof^y, as from, the aims of our enemies. In fuch a Ctuation,! 
,We do. not think it prudent to faoeaiiarize the eaxs of our youthL 
with their nahuis and their writingi, tier to refort to their pagesr 
£qt proofs, of. the truths they denied. Inconfifiiencies nmy nc^ 
douU be dete£ied to their Aatemeuts^ apd advantage may be takea 
of their admi(I\ons» to refute the conclufions they would kripreis^ 
But thde advantages we reap moil effe^ually, when we treat themr 
;i8 adverfaries; it is a dangerous and indecent frolic to. affe^ 

Sdeal with them as auxiliaries \ and> in point of fa£l, it would 
juft as eafy to prove, that St Paul was a defender of .Paganifniy 
as that Mr Gibbon was a champion of Chriftianity. 



Art. IV. An Excursion to the Highlands of Scotland and the* 
Mnglijb Lakes ; 'with RecolUBions^ Defcriptions^ and References 
to Historical Fa^s. 8vo. pp. 290^ Mawman. London^ iBoj^, 

npHis is.paftall enduring. Here is a tour, travelled^ tufitteft^ 
-*• publijhedf fold^ and, for any thing we luiow^ reviewed by one 
and the 4ame individual ! We cannot fubmit patiently to thi% 
monftrous monopoly : and are impelled,, by a fellow feeling fpit 
tliofe induftrious perfons, whofe livings and multiplied funftion^' 
have been cngrofled by this arch pluralift, to remonftraXe fome«^ 
what loudly againft fuch a dangerous innovation. A cotton-millji 
which rolls, cards, and fpins at the fame inftaot, is a machine lefs. 
dreadful to the infulated iuduilry of individuals, 'than an author 
and a traveller like Mr Mawman ; and unkis fomethiog can h^ 
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done to fe^t^te the ancietit disfmeticm df ranks and Bubdivisibna 
^ lihontf we foresee nothing but the mbst dreadful coilfusioni 
nitfd the most ruinous disiiensibns in the great cdmdic^Wealth of 
letters. 

Ik itnj be suggested, indeed, that this daxlgerous example is 
not vei^ likely to be followed, as few booksellers can be supposed 
eduaf to the extradrdinary exeitions of the individual before us. 
This is probably true j but When one house happens^ td possess t 
long list of partners, they may, by distribtiting the different de* 
bartments among themselves, accomplish, sl$ a (Jorporation, whaC 
llftr Mawman, h^^ superior prowess, has achieted in his oWn per- 
^on^ They may have their traveUing partner, their writing part- 
ner, arid their reviewing partner ; and it will be but fair 'that th^ 
^i-st of these, who in summer' iis migratory, should in winter b^- 
i^ome tofpid, and be a sleeping pattnet. tn whatever way it is 
managed, however, the consequence is plain. When booksellers 
become authoi's, * the occupation * of thcjatter class * is gone : * 
Md indeed, we think it but a duty to say, that if the experiment 
should be persisted in, we cantiot answer for the personal safety 
of those ^ho, by depriving them of bread, let loose a host of 
journeymen writers, in whoiti the fury of hunger Is superadded 
to the * fine freniy * ot inspJratfon. Mr Mawman should rememt 
ber the perils v^hich attend th^ monopolist : Or, as iosephus ex- 
presses ft, (we will not affront a brother author by translating)-^ 

' The peace of the metropofis was lately endangered by the thea- 
tificai insorrectidns of the tailors. But what were the outrages 
df eaded lirom these heroes, compared. With the uproar which may 
be expected, when the famished inhabitants of Grab-Street i^su^ 
iiotti their hive, and brandish their penkaives against the privi*^ 
leged order of Paternoster-row ? DA^ef'sa owinium gUa utiqitatH 
ofatUre ^hiliam arourum fafws* Being mare resourdeless than 
any other description of Hien^ they Will be proportionally more 
desperate. They are too aWkward for the army i afvd thoughi 
Arom practice in climbing and living aloft, they may be thought 
btettsr Qualified for the ns^vy, yeti alas I it is the able-bodied^ uo£ 
the able-minded, who meet with encouragement theire* Jn law- 
less occn)»tioas they have almost as little cha*nce of success. Vent 
the. highway {hef have no coitragt i and ^e generaUy deficient ka 
that fasbionsdd^ appearance and ad^kess^ without wluch ^he, pick« 
sttg. ol poc9ceto c^n taveiy be cadrifod 09 to advantage, in this for* 
feta apid hopeless state, the labouring peasaotry of the. fields o^ 
liteteiiu^ btnm to have no atltemative left> b^t to avai} themselves 
<€ their nttmbet^ and combi«4 fP pt^event^ tW venders from ba»^ 
ikig. atto.tbe^giKxwen pf wi§4w»*. ... , . . 

IfL. Yiii. NO. let * U Mr 
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Mr Mawman is too valianti perhapsy to be moved by considera- 
tions of this nature •, but we cannot help thinking that the schenie 
Upon which he has fallen, is likely to be as unprofitable to his 
purse, as we conceive it to be perilous to his person. Upon cool 
calculation, we believe that experienced tradesmen will not deny 
thsit, for a fifth part of what his journey cost, — a few Sunday din- 
ners, and the loan from his shop of Pennant's Tour, and Si/ John 
Sinclair's Statistical Account, he could have procured from some 
ingenious gentlemati, who had no occasion to stir from his apart- 
Inents in the KingVBench, a town-made article of a more sale- 
able texture than that which he has himself produced. But if Mr 
Mawman, from a singular squeamishness of conscience, should 
tmreasoutibly insist that a country ought to be seen before it is de- 
scribed, and adventures met with before they are related, still he 
might have enlisted some literary recruit, who, with his knapsack 
on his shoulders, and the occasional aid of, the waggon, (which 
even Mr Holcroft, when traveller for a London house# did not 
disdain), would have performed the march on very slender pay; 
" and, though he could not have extited a reader's interest by tne 
aristocratic disasters of a broken down chaise or a sulky driver^ 
might have claimed his sympathy by as piteous a tale of torn 
shoes or empty pockets. . . 

Upon the whole, we trust that Mr Mawman, from considera- 
, tions of srfety, humanity, and economy, will be moderate at 
least in the future use of his powers ; and will not i|nitate the 
custom of these revolutionary days, by forcing a new constitution 
upon the republic of letters. Let him leave unviolated its old 
gradation of ranks, and not attempt, like emperors of ancient and 
modem notoriety, to unite every office in his own . person. One 
of the worst of these made use of the following language, which, 
although it had but little influence on its hypocritical author, will, 
we hope, be adopted with sincerity by Mr Mawman, to whom it 
appears extremely ^plicable. Se in parte curarum (viz. booksel- 
ling) experiendo didicisse quam arduum^ quatn subject um forturut rt* 
gendi cuncta onus : proinde^ in civitate tot illustribus viris subniped^ 
non ad unum omnia deferrent. Plures facitius munia reipublisa se* 
cietatis laboribus exsecuturos. 

The map prefixed to this volume is a faithful representation of 
what the latter contains. It resembles those which we find in 
books of post-roads ; and is. merely a. longitudinal section of the 
map of Britain, embracing the two ereat roads from London to 
Glasgow. Over the eastermost of these, Mr Mawman posted 
with great rapidity, travelling frequently during the night, with a 
view, perhaps, to a more varied delineation of the country: HaF* 
i|ig extended bis route to Inverary, about forty miles beyond Glasp 
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gow, he rfcturned by fee west road, with equal speed, to publish 
his obsenrations, having, completed the tour within the limited pe- 
riod of a summer month. No travels, we will venture to say, of 
which an account was intended to be written, wete ever perform- 
ed in a shoirter period. We kiK>w of nothing but the mail*coach 
that could have kept pace with our author. 

Mr Mawmah begins his book with the following classical and 
moral sentence* . 

\ * On the 10th day of July 1804*, two citizens, designing to take a 
journey into Scotland, quitted their habitations in the heart of that 
metropolis, whose merchants, from its extensive commerce, are more 
important and more honourable than those of any other in the ^orld. * 

This outset could riot fail of bringing to our minds the 
renowned and facetious traveller Mr John Gilpin. In rapidity 
of movement, the chariot-racer o^ the Poultry resembles very 
closely the equestrian hero of Gheapside. Bpth travellers took 
the same road ; and, 'though Mr Gilpin^s tour was considerably 
shorter than Mr Mawman's, yet it has the counterbalancing ad- 
vantage of being recorded in rhime ; so that the former may b^ 
compared to a highly finished miniature, and the latter to a car- 
to6n. 

The travelling companion whom Mr Mawman selected, was a 
fellow citizen, of whose name we are not informed, but who, we 
understand, was * a linen-draper bold 2 * arid in this also we admire 
our au thorns judgement; for, as etiquette reqaires thzt a modern 
tour should contain some account of the manufactures in the 
country where it is made, and as Mr Mawman may be stipposed 
to have devoted Ms attention chiefly to the manufacture of books^ 
it was prudent in him to select a coadjuto^ who could furnish no- 
tices of the rest. . ^ 
- * One of the best legacies, * says Mr Ma^wman, * which man 
can bequeath to posterity, is a book enlivened with innocent mer- 
riment, or stored with information of solid and e^ftensive utility. * 
Without disputing whether Mr Mawman's heirs would be of the 
same opinion, and whether he might not leave certain legacies 
which they would value more than even the property of his book, 
we shall take this sentence as the author's description of his own 
work, and proceed to consider what information or merriment it 
aflTords. 

When Mr Mawman enters Cambridgeshire, through a corner 
of which the north road passes^ he informs us that the county 
town is the seat of an university ; and that, in his opinion, uni- 
versities are highly beneficial to the cultivation of literature. This 
xatelligene^ some fastidious readers may be disposed to undervalue 
as defective in originaKty. - In a following page, however, they 
wiHije highly gratified to find, that Mr Mawman discovered the 
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tamis in York-Minster to btve been erected hy no less a pencNct 
age than Death. * While we were, here viewing the tlMnbft^ 
says hey ^ those trophies eredid ht/ Deaths to record his triumphs 
over moTtality, ' &c. Of the Minster itself^ he is pleased to o^ 
serve, that if it were seated upon an elevadon Hke that of Lin^ 
coin it would be seen at a greater distance. Upon his approach 
to Bawtry^ Mr Mawman seems to ha?e becQ terribly ^rightciied 
by the sight of a malefactor hanging in chains; and esckims 
against exhibitions ef this nature, with a fertour which is truly 
poetical. * Why,* he feelingly asks, * shoukl the inneccirt tra- 
veller be alarmed in the midst of security? Why should he be 
constrained fo^ fi^y ^J* ^ tvtre^ ttpon mangM bodies f and to hare 
his mind filled with a recollection of frightful crimes, and horri- 
ble cataftrophes i * When near Stamford, he oblighigfy copies 
the following notice from his road- book : • On the right hand \s 
Burleigh Hall, a manfion highly celebrtted for its pifhires, which 
we regretted ive had not time to infpeft. ' He takes advantage, 
however, of this approximation, to fill feveral pages with a ftory 
of the late liord Exeter's fecond marriage, which we recolleft 
having feen in all the newfpapers at the time of his Lordflitp's 
death. 

Mr Mawman is not very partial to Scotland. He auote$ 
Churchill as foon as he crofles the Border ; and is pleafed to ob-' 
ferve, * that the women of the lower chflfes are untvtrfally fliort 
and brawny, with arid fkins, %n^ tarniflied complexions, and 
without any pretcnfions to beauty. * This rs about as accurate 
as what he fays of his not being able to find, in the ftreets of 
Edinburgh, • a fmgle female who buys this day's meal with the "^ 
price of laft night^s fin. * Such, however, is his confirmed im- ^ 
preffion of the uglinefs of our Scottifli damfels, that upon meet- 
ing a' plump well-looking girl at Dumbarton, he could not refill 
inquiring whether Ihe was not a native of England, and was 
delighted to find that flie had come as a fervant from that h^py 
region : It is aHb fet down, that * fhe feid her mother would be 
very angry with her, if infoimed that fte walked without {hoes 
and ftockingst* 

On eiitering the Highlands, Mr Mavirman is fei^ed with that 
fever of the fpirits which is fo apt to attack all tourifta who travel 
with a view to publication, and breaks out into the following tur* 
bulent description. 

• Mountain after mountain destitute of trees, contiguous in position,, 
but irregularly roBjtwg toiihwtt inUrmkskn or apparent termination ; and 
the wide lakes stretching boldly up thctoountry, amidsl; the branching;; 
chains of naked hills ; yet in aU: the ^ nids and indigested'* mass, vt^ 
sembling what w^ may suppose Chaos to kiKe been. (i£ we migkt be«* 
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Ik^ th* tales <rf po^ts) after the recent ftparatioti of it8 elements, be- 
fore the hand 'of Order had arrafiged it into its prefent fymmeiry, the 
ey*6 finds notMng repeHent, biH ii ilruck \rith the fiHiple magnificence 
^rf itrtm^y «shil»ting in fithjime Tbriety her ftupendous monuments. ' 

In fiJJite of tlie«e raptures, boweveri he is candid enough to 
€M£e63» that the country is not very much to his taste; and con- 
traitt tbe comforts of his town trfe, with the horrors of a High- 
land relidenee, in the trtte toae <rf a citizen,-*-or • a waiting gen- 
tlewmntia* ' 

' * It will not appear forpriiingt that two travellers from the fouth, 
iiring in the bdfom of focsety, with little knowkdge of tlie amufements 
of fifiiing^ ihootia^ and hunting ; and coiftrafting thefe cold and labo- 
ri9us fpprts with the gay vivacity of routes^ plays, and operas^ and« 
jabave aUf the melancholy folitude of thefe forlora wilds with tJhe irre- 
fiftible charm of literary iujtercourfe, alternately degant and profound, 
fhould be afloniflied to find an enlightened perfon fpending his entire 
twelvemonth in fuch a fituation^ without the operation of fome ftrong 
motivei little lefs than compulfion. ' p. 132^ 13<{« 

Oi the Highland won^en, he speaks with horror and compas- 
sion. * Their features, ^ he says, ^ were hardened by exposure to 
the cold blasts of winter, and contracted into a most unsightly 
[grin by labour, soured by want and misery, and oppressed with 
deep dejection of spirits. * , 

Mr Mawman reti^rns by the Palls of the Clyde, with which 
he appears,^ if he would confess the truth, to have been mone 
terrified than delighted. He indemnifies himself, however, when 
he gets out of their liearing, by composing a magnificent parallel 
between the course of the river and the life of man. As this, 
we think, is the most splendid and elaborate passage in the 
whole volume, we beg leave to extract it entire for our reader^a 
admiration. 

* But this is only the infancy of the Clyde, whofe courfe may be 
compared to that of human life* In childhood man is feeble ; with hj» 
years his llrength increafes, and he gives the promife of mighty powefs j 
then comes the meridian of life, when, hurried by impetuous pafficns, 
and roufed by war or the chafe, he rufhes tlurpugh woods, and down 
* precipices, with irrefiftible irapetuofity : But anon, his fpirits beginr to 
flag, aiid his aflivity flackens ; he moves with leaden pace, ber.ding 
toward the grave, his body ditll and heavy, ** fafhioned for the jour- 
ney ; *' and, finally, he is fwullowed up in the ocean of eternity. So 
it is with the Clyde ; here it rifes, filently and weakly creeping for- 
ward ; in its pfogrefs, ^ fvvolleri with many a tributary tide, " it glories 
'in its wild career, through forefts, and over rocks, and down the fub- 
limeft ftceps; then does its force abate; and it moves with lefTehed a6^i- 
vity by Glafgow, Dumbarton', and Greenock, till it is lott in the bound- 
feli'deep!' p. i(;3>-i94* 
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We look upon this as a very exquisite piece of fitie ^ifaig^ 
The author, to be ^ure, in the ardour of composition, seems at 
one time to have mistaken the man fdr the river, when he makes 
him rush through woods, and down precipices^ with 60 nc^le im 
impetuosity; but the parallel is executed, upon the whole, with 
infinite spirit and fidelity; and the ccmcluding view of the river 
passing by Glasgow, Dunlbartort, and Greenock, is not only a 
noble picture of itself, but must bfe admitted to furnish a verjr 
striking similitude of the symptom* of human decrepitude. - 

At the Lakes, Mr Mawman is terribly fatigued, by' a ride from 
- Keswick to Buttermere ; but bis appetite is so much improved by 
the exercise, that he is pleased to inform us, as a very rare and 
memorable occurrence, that ^ he fed, not for the sake of eating, 
but from the impulse of nature, and swallowed with avidity. ' He 
Jaments, however, that no wine wa^ to be procured, ana that h^ 
and his friend were obliged to regale themselves with shf-ub^an^ 
water." The extreme homeliness pf this repast §eems to have sef 
them a-philosophizing in a very edifying manner. 

< In the courfe of converfation we obferved, that the Egyptians feem 
^o have thought that land the beft, which *. flowed with milk and ho- 
ney ; - that in the opinion of the Greeks, the interna? ufe of honey, and 
pil applied to the furface pf the body, were highly conducive to health ; 
and that the Goths, our anceftors, devoured their meat half raw, fup- 
pofing the juices to contain the beft nourifhment. In many refpe6ls, 
thoJTe who Have preceded us were probably wifer than ourfelves. We 
fubftitdte tea for milk, prefer made diflies to plain meat, and load our 
iiomachs with drugs and ftimulants, inflead of the wholefome diet which 
fatisikd the fimpkr appetites of otir uncourtly forefathers. * p. 225, 226. 

Mr Mawman is nrmch struck with the beauty and elegant man* 
ners of the mountaineers of Cumberland ; and very philosophical- 
ly supposes, that ^ their mannei!s have been improved by copying 
those of the travellers who visit their lakes ! ' 

The homeward journey is very rapidly sketched. The author's 
heart watms when he comes in sight of the smoke of London ; 
and he bursts^ out into the following invidious comparison. 

< We reflected with delight on our change of profpe^l ; we contraft- 
ed' the cultivated fields, the winding "rivers, the pifturefque ruins, the 
fine cities, the mighty mountains, the extenlive htkes, the tremendous 
waterfalls, th^ rich verdure of England, with , the wild and fteril fubli- 
inity of the Scotifti Highlands. ' p. 289. 

Now, we cannot submit tamely to this trait of English nationr 
aiity. Mr Mawman may contrast the cultivated fields, and rich 
verdure of his country, with our heaths and hollows, as triumph^ 
antly as h^ pleases ; but, fornnighty mountains, extensive lakes^ 
and tremendous waterfalls, we bpldly challenge all England to 
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4Mraduce airjr thing Ukeour Ifighlapds* Onhis entry into London, 
Mr Mawman admires the grandeur of Finsbury Square, and" 
f hides his head in the midst of smoke, of toiI> and of heart-rend- 
ing jealousies. * . 

Upon the whole, Mr M^wnoan maj perceive, that we regard 
him as a yery fprxpidable rival in the department of literature ^ 
and that, in resenting his intrusion into a x:raft, of which we are 
freemen, we are perfectly aware of the talents by which he might 
endanger the livelihood and reputation of nuny of its most indus- 
trious members. We flatter ourselves, however, that he will be 
satisfied with the display he has now made of them ^ and that, as 
yre have done our endeavour to extend the circle of his admirers, 
Jbe will allow himself to be moved by our earnest xemonstrauces, 
and make it a matter of conscience, not to take the bread out of 
the nM>uths of his authors, nor to ruin the mystery of book-making, 
by combining it with a much more lucrative occupation* 



Art. V. jin Inquiry into the System of National Drfence in Great 
Britain, By John Macdiarmid Esq, In Two Volumes 8vo. 
London. . C. & R. Baldwin. 1805. 

HThe task of protecting a nation from external violence becomes 
^ gradually more difficult as mankind advance in improve^ 
ment. While the supreme authority of government affords no 
sure protection to individu^s, war is necessarily the chief occupa- 
tion of the community. As all ai^ liable to be called upon to re- 
J>el the attack of an enemy, they insensibly become proficients in 
the use of arms ; and being perpetually engaged in scenes of in- 
ternal hostility, they acquire all those habits of mind which the 
circumstances in which they are placed so peculiarly require. As 
society advances, howeter, the necessity of acquiring warlike ha- 
bits is superseded by the introduction of order and subordination ; 
and those peaceful pursuits by which society is improved and ad- 
orned, rise to a corresponding^degree of estimation and import- 
ance. 

In these circumstances, men degenerate from the hardy virtues 
of their ancestors 5 the accomplishments of a warrior being qo 
longer universally necessary, are gradually neglected.} and the 
great body of the people become comparatively effeminate, and 
wholly incapable of resisting the attack of a resolute invader. For 
the partial evils thus resulting to society from a change so . emi- 
nently beneficial, it is the business of the statesman to provide a 
$*uitable remedy. For this purpose there seem to be but two me- 
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thods ; eithct to enforce generally among the people tlie practice 
of military exercises, and thqs forcibly to preserve a peculiar istate 
of manners, after thfe circumstances front which they naturally 
arose have passed away; or to entrust the general defence to a dis^ 
tinct class of the community, to be maintained by the state, and 
to direct their whole attention to this important object. It is e-^ 
vidently impossible to determine in which of those two ways a 
nation is likely to add mc^t materially to its effective etrength, ' 
without first considering, -whether the events of war 4epend prin^ 
cipally on the respective numbers of the troops engaged, or on 
their relative courage and discipline. If superiorhy of numbers 
be the only condition necessary to ensure success, then, undoubt-. 
edly, those military estabKsihment3 are the most perfect in which 
the greatest proportion of the population of a country is included*^ 
If, on the co'ntraryj'it is allowed, thjit the quality of the troop$ 
engaged is the essential consideration, then we are necessarily led 
to inquire, on what moral or physical qualities the perfection of 
military force depends, and how far those who are engaged in' 
{different purs^ita, and qceasionally devote a portion of th^r time 
to military exercises, cau be eitpected tQ acquire tJiQ ^ece^sary qua-, 
lifications of a soldier's character. It i^ difEcuU to conceive on 
what other principles an inquiry into the military policy of a state 
can be instituted/ with the lea.st pr<?spegt of conducting it to a sa^ 
tisfactory conclusion, ' 

The desigri of the wort before us, as stated by its author, i$ 
to inquire into the proptiety of the system of national defence 
adopted in Bvitinn 5 but so ingeniously has Mr Macdiarmid con-* 
trived to escape from his subject, that although we have carefully 

fierufied his performance^ we can by no means pretend to lay be^ 
ore our readers TxUy satisfactory account of his object, or his views. 
His genius, indeed, appears to delight in digression, and to wantor^ 
and exult in the agility pf its transitions^ The greater part of 
his work is filled with a variety of heterogeneous details, loose- 
ly patched together, with lame and incoherent reasonings; ar^di. 
we have found it altogether impoQiSible to discern, in the succes-? 
sion of his thoughts, the slightest tendency to any fixed order QV 

arrangement. .^ . 

It certainly {s, not verv ea§y to cojr^ceive how minute scraps ol^ 
information, cpljected, rrotn the writings of authors who havo * 
laboured in the mpst opposite departments of literature, should,^ 
by any ingenuity, be i;nade to qentre in or^ point. A^n in- 
quiry into the system of national defence adopted iij Britain^ 
would not, we should imagine, necessarily lead the writer to. 
consult Reid on the Active Powers, Barrow's Travels in China, 
'!f tiem^pi^'s Se?i§pnsj^ pr the Rj^eport of a Committee on the State 
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^flllcCdrfYtadc; nor» indeed, cin we fully comprehend the 
ioipottance of many of the fd£ls whkK Mr Macdiarmid has 
gleaned from thefe unpromifing fources. It does not appear 
to u,% that we ftaK ^ntcr upon the fubjeft of the national defence 
with any very great additional advantage, by heing previQufly inr 
formed, that, * in China, our (iailors have paid for a ham, and 
received 2^ piece of wood fo -dcxterpufly (haped and coloured, that 
che impofition wae not fufpcfted.;' that at a Roman entertain* 
ment, * w imroenfc difh of nightingale's tongues wa$ fervcd up 
9^ one of the courfesi * or that the * goWimith, the fcoemaker, 
or tailor, who gives himfelf out as tradefman to Ibme branch of 
the royal family, derives no peculiar prote^lqn, and generally »no 
cuftom. from thefe patrons. * FaQs, however, equtilly intereft* 
ing and important, are interfperfcd throughout the whole, of Mr 
Macdiavmid's vdiiminpus performance. He has csierted himfelf 
with indefatigable ind^ftry, in brioging together an immenfe coW 
leftioo pf details and reafonings, which, a$ they point to no dc» 
terminate ob}e<Sii it is quite ipfipoflible in any way to conncft 
or s^ange, and which he has qonfequently jumbled together, ia 
the molt lopfe and incoherent mianner. He feems, indeed, to 
have furrendered his mind entirely to the guidance of qafual affo* 
ciationSf and to. have (Iragglad, as diance direi^ed him, into tht 
iwoft extraneous difcuffions. 

His views on the fubjefk of national defence, are fouaded oa 
an abfurd and incorrect analogy, and are on that account extreme- 
ly partial, and liable indeed to radical objedlions, which, in tha 
execution of his work, he has rather aggravated than lefTened, by 
his conftant propenfity to the moft prolix and unfatisfadory dcr 
tails. From the following pafiage, which contains the author's 
own expofition of his plan, the reader may form fome conception 
of the general charafter and tendency jof the work. 

* A system of national d^^i^^ (be observes) is to a nation, in pe- 

f;ard to other nations, what a system of police is to an individual, in 
&gard to the other members of the same community. The object 
otboth, is to secure the persons and property of a people against 
violence, 

* But as long ^s violence continues to be attempted, there are no 
Mher means by whi<^ the inhabitants of a country can assert either 
Aeir national or their indrridual security, unless by either sacrificing, 
jf^uriflg, or exposing to injury, a portion oi the persbns and property 
which are intended to be preserved. But, in as far as a portion of 
the persons and property of a people is sacrificed to maintain the sys- 
tfBm of iffiitkaial defence, or the system of police, the end proposed 
l^y these systems is frustrated. They are intended to preserve fVom 
jj^^ry the pwons and nroperty of the comnaunity j and therefore, 

in 
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in;as far as they .produce injury to thise pecsonsand tjiiswq^rt^ 
they counteract die ver/ purpose for which they are established, A 
system of national defence, or a system of police, must therefore be 
perfect, in proportion as it affords the greatest security against vio- 
lence, with the least injury to the persons and property which it is 
intended to protect. * 

Mr Macdiarmidj after obferving that, in general, the Injury 
arifing to nations from thofe eftablilhments which they are com- 
pelled to maintain, itj order to defend thcmfelves from external 
violence, have tended very perceptibly to encroach upon their 
population and their wealth, next proceeds to ftate, that it is 
the objpft of his work * to difcover, if poflible, the means of a- 
verting a fimilar ruin from Qreat Britain, and of rendering her 
fecure againft external violence, without diminifhing her internal 
.profperity. * 

^ It is perfe£lly obvious, that, according to this plan, the capi- 
tal queftiori, whether a fyftem of national defence be adequate 
to the attainmenf of its propofcd end, will be only confidered in^ 
cidcntally, or along with other points which, in Mr Macdiar- 
mid's eftimation, are equally interefting and important. If it 
be true, indeed, that dates have been frequently brought to ruin 
by applying too gteat a proportion of their refources to the main- 
tenance of warlike ^ftablifhments, then, undoubtedly, there are 
two objeSs which a wif<e ftatefman, in providing for the defence 
of a nation, will have equally in view. He will not confider 
fecurity againft external viojence as the principal end to be at- 
tained: the arrangements which he may conceive neceflary for 
the fafety of the ftate, will be confiderably modified by the ap- 
prehenfton of encroaching too deeply on her internal opulence 
iand profperity. The flighteft glance at the records of hiftory, 
however, we apprehend, will demonftrate that nations have been 
frequently ruined by the inefficiency, but never by the burden^ 
of their warlike cftablifliments ; and that, in thofe few ftates 
where an efficient fyftem of military policy has been 'adopted. 
Its fi/periority has been invariably manifefted by the humiliatipn 
of rival powers. It is, befides, perfeftly clear, that where one 
ftate is folely intent on the improvement of its warlike refources, 
and renders its opulence and profperity wholly fubfervient to 
that objeft, every neighbouripg community muft adopt a fimilai; 
policy, however materially it may interfere with the progrefs pf 
internal improvement. 

The comparative ftability which the kingdoms of modem Eu-r 
rope continued for fuch a length of time to enjoy, muft be partly 
Scribed to that general (imilarity in their manners, and in the 
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(circumstaiioes in which they were placed, which, by unidng 
them m close and intimate relations, subjected each to the con* 
dtant observation of its neighbours, and rendered it impossible for 
any one to circumscribe, within its own frontier, the beneficial 
effects of any important discovery or improvement. Hence the 
maintenance of standing armies, (an improvement which, in the 
antient world, being confined to one particular state, was gene- 
rally the forerunner of the most important revolutions), was 
introduced ipto modem Europe, not only without any of those 
signal changes which it had formerly produced, but without even 
materially deranging the mutual relations of its various states* 
Had England, however, been enabled, by her superior opulence 
and improvement, to maintain a standing army so early as the 
I2th or ISth century, it is extremely probable, that her monarchs 
must have ultimately succeeded in effecting the complete con- 
quest of France. , Tlie first and only object, therefore, of every 
system of national defence, is security 5 and, until we are assured 
how far it is likely to attam this its essential end, all other con- 
siderations must be disregarded. Every rich nation h^s indeed a 
choice between ^two alternatives, either to provide a force com- 
petent to repel foreign aggression, whatever it may cost, or to 
hold its independence at the mercy, of a more powerful neigh- 
bour. The object, therefore, which Mr Macdiarmid has in 
view, namely, to render Britain secure, without diminishing her 
internal prosperity, appears to us to be completelv unattainable. 
Does he imagine that Britain can be defended without expense ? 
Or, that the taxes which it may be necessary to impose for the 
maintenance of her warlil^e establishments, will not tend to ob- 
struct her advancement in opulence ? We are cpmpletely at a 
loss to conceive how he can propose to illustrate his subject by 
tedious discussions relative to national prosperity in general, it 
was his business merely to consider how far the system of de- 
fence adopted in Britain, was calculated to add to the effective 
strength of the nation. Instead of which, he has rambled into 
the most idle and unprofitable digressions. 

In his first chapter, he enters into a variety of wearisome de- 
tails, for the purpose of proving that Britain is rapidly advancing 
in wealth and improvement. Her agriculture, according to Mr 
^acdiarmid, b, * as yet, in its infancy 5 * and he shows^ by the 
unerring calculations of political arithmetic, that nearly one half 
pf the island is either completely waste, or * cuhivated in such 
a manner as to be extremely unproductive. * We are however 
informed, that its population, in proportion to its surface, is 
greater than that of any other cduntry in Europe *, and that, even 
in London, the births have begun to exceed the deaths. 
" . ^ He 
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He hext proceeds to point^otit'tlie progf^ of comwictte Arid 
of manufactures, and continwes to enrich Iiis subject with a va*. 
riety of copious and minute details, fifom which it is impos^ibt^ 
to make any selection, as they are all equaHy interesfing and infi* 
portant, and as the catalogiie of facts, which he exhibJis, is already 
reduced to the naked simplicity of an index. We rtin^ therefore 
content ourseWes with recommending them to the attention of the 
patient reader, reminding him, at the same time, that Mr Wfaci- 
diarmid rather chooses to expose Kmsetf to the imputation of te* 
diottsness and proKxity, than run the risk, on subjects of such vscf*' 

Questionable importance, of being either Inaccurate or obscurej, 
'hose w'ho are disposed to indulge gloomy speculations respecting 
the future destiny of Britain, will surely lay aside their apprehen- 
sions, whfen they are assured by this author, that * nrdess an 
earthquake should swallow tip her sdiF, ot a deluge sweep her 
inhabitants from its surface, her wealth cannot depart while her 
industry remains. ' 

Having thus clearly demonstrated^ that the natron is daily add- 
ing to its riches, Mr Macdiarmid is naturally led to consider how 
far our morals are endangered by the accumulation of our wealth, 
as it i« evident! that no nation can be regarded as truly prosu 
perous, which, exhibits indications Of relaxed morals. This in- 
tmfj is perfectly consonant, therefore, to the general plan of 
the work, and may be vindicated on the same principles as tho 

. f^ose oi our resources. 
' Mr Macdiarmid next proceeds to point out the efFects of the 
division of labOut on the state of society, and proves, in a most 
convincing nraiVner, that Britain continues to improve ' in private 
virtue of ever| litid, in freedom, fatriotbm, good order, and 
religion.' 

In the: second chapter, * the obstructions to the prosperity of 
Great Britain, arising frort the means employed for her defence, * 
are considered. Had we been exempted, during the whole of the 
last htmdred years, from the charges which were necessarily in ^ 
curred in the maintenance of our fleets and armies, Mr Mac- 
diarmid reckons, that, at the close of the 19th century, oup 
weafth and popufatio*i would have been double its actual amount. 
The calculations on which he founds this estimate are extremely 

, curious and interesting. He supposes the nation to have been in- 
volved in war during one half of the last tentury; and that, during 
this pertod, 200,000 men have been, on an average, employed in 
wariike pursuits, and have consequently been lost to the productive 
industry of the country. This circumstance, he very naturally 
concludes, must have operated as a powerful check to her com- 
(nercial adrancement. The actyal loss rticurred, he cstijnates, very 
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nmcfa at Us eaft,. ^4oa mlBioos Sterling. The jaamBer of men 
nmot^ncd byQfitainb dvriog the period of peace, he fuppofesi 
oe a itto^erate computation, might aitioont to 50,000. He has 
aeg)e£led, indeecl, to fpecify in pounds Sterling die exad guanium 
9! d»mage which pso^£tiYe mduitrj mnft fuftsbin by the burden 
^f fiapporting fucb a force ^ but the omiiEon is not by any means 
material^ as. he affiires ns, tha^ the aggregate amount of the loft 
incitrred 4nring both the period of peace and >of war) is e3(a£lly 
equ^l to the wiic^ wealth and population exifting in the ifiand 
at the ciofe of the tpth century. AH this fpeculation is erident-* 
ly ais Knmeank^ at it is inaccurate and prefumptuous. If de«« 
felkce be necefiaryy it nmft be pud for ; and it is as idle to calcu^ 
bte bow nmck ridier we fltoud^ have been, if we bad not had to 
pay our foMicTS and fatloirs, aa it would be to reckon up tbe tfca-4 
fiirestbat might have been accumulated, if we had not had to jnro^ 
Tide ourfelveft \|ritk meat, clothes, and 6re. 

It wotdd be uMefii to detain crar readers with any account of 
the mifceUaneoQs ftatements contained in the remainder of this 
chapter — the author's account of the Dutch and German Jcwa 
in London, or ^ die geiietai mifntanagement of the capital em- 
ployed in the tenure of fteclbow. ' Suffiqe it to fay, that hav'» 
ing f^tisfadorily proved that the warlike eftablifhments of Bri« 
taki tend to impede the even tenor of her progrefi to opnknce, 
lie is natnrally led to mqtiire whether the evils which anfe from 
tUs fonice dan be either palKaoed or removod. After examln-* 
ing the varnns ezpedienes whieh hare been adopted or fnggeft^ 
ed for that porpofe, he is decidedly of opinion, t&at cbey ave all 
inadc^nate to the propoied end; and he clofes his fpecuktions 
on this fnbjed, with tbe |(dk>wing profound refledion, which, 
we will venture to fay, vies, in ccmvincing ckamefs, whh the 
pUrineft piopofinion in Euclid ^ There feem to be bnt tbe twa 
ways already mentioned ' (he obfenres), ^ in which a redudion oi 
she pnUic cxpembtnre can take place ; eidier by fliortening the 
period of war, an4 thus taking oif the expenies of an extraordi- 
nary war eftaWfiunent ; or by introducing fnch alterations into 
the fyrftem of defence, as that H fhall afford all neoefiary fecurhy' 
to the nation, and at the fame time be much lt& expenHve. * In 
odter woidsy Britain will e9e£k a- Tery material redii<3io9V in her 
anouai expenditure, by making peace and dilbanding her armies, 
or by tn^ducing fucb alterations in. he? military dtablilhments 

The poffbility of fiiovtcaing f^ie period of the war, is coafidered 
in. ^e £fth chapter, whsch is chiefly remarkaUe for the ingenuity 
with which our axthor comprefles, within the compa& of three 
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pages, ViJB^rt flcetch of jthe hiftory of England/ from tbe earlieft 
period of which we hare any authentic record, to the prefent 
times. His obje£^ is to fhow, that it is an abfurd prejudice to 
confider France as the natural enemy of Britain. He men pro-^ 
ceeds to inform his readers, that, in tne fecond part of his work;, 
he will coniider, whether the fyftem of national defence a£tually 
adopted in this country, is fufceptible of improvement. No foon-< 
er, however, has he announced this pleafing thtelligehce, than he 
commences a long diflertation on the profnriety of employing fo^ 
ragn affiftance in her defence; And becaufe (hitefmen have oc- 
eafionally formed raih and impripident alliances, and allies have 
frequently proved faithlefs and tnterefted, he feems to condemn 
every fpecies of convention between contiguous and independent 
poMTcrs. He thus wifely reafons from poffible contingencies, or 
from the accidental errors of pradical politicians, againft thofe 
fure and unchangeable maxims of poKticsd fcience, 6n which ther 
itfhole fabric of European poKcy has been rearec|^ and of which 
di6^ experience of more than a century has amply difplayed the fa-f 
lutary effi;£ts. 

. The fatal events which have ultimately terminiited in' the fub^* 
verfion of that fyftem, fo far 'from fumifliing any juft argument 
againft the principles on which it is founded, only prove, that 
the influence of unforefeen accidents is not wholly exdtided fromr 
the dire£lton of human affairs. The deftru£Hon of the antient 
order of political ibciety in Europe, has not befides been pro- 
duced by anomalous or unfeen caufes. We have already had oc-' . 
caiion to remark^ that a fuperiority of warlike ftrength has been, 
in all age8> a fure fource of national grandeur and preeminence i 
and' that thofe ftates who have adopted an etdcient fyftem of ' 
military^ policy, have invariably triumphed over the^ independ- 
etice of' their neighbours. Realoning from this fad, it was na«-^ 
tural to conclude, that a fudden and unexpeded increafe in the 
military ftreugth of the moft powerful and central nation in Eu- 
rope, wo^ld lead to very important changes in the poHttcal rela-» 
tions of the European ftates. Wherever a variety of independ- 
ent communities are conne£led by contiguous firoiltiers, it feems^ 
efientially necefiary to the fecurity of each, either that therer 
fhould exift a perfeA equality of individual ftrength, or tftat the 
exiftence of the weaker ftates (hould be guaranteed by the pro-» 
teifiion of their niore powerful neighbours. That an equality of 
ftxength cannot long fubiift between a number of rival nations,, 
ia.a propofition too obvious to require iUoftration. One particu- 
lar ftate muft fooner or later acquire an undue afcendancy ; and' 
then it is evident, that thofe ftates who are incapable of making 
an efie£lual lefiftance by their feparate efforts^ muft oppofe to the 
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encroachments of their common enemy, the more formJdahle 
barrier of confederated strength. By forming alliances, and unit- 
ing their resources, they will at least secure to themselves one 
chance of deliverance from the rapacity of ambition. In the 
ancient world, those obyious maxims, though they seem to have 
been familiar to speculative politicians, do not appear to have been 
generally incorporated into the practical policy of nations; jml 
indeed it is not easy to conceive how they could have be0ii4<^<% 
lowed but in practice, while the arts and sciences wmt yet in 
their infancy; while those grand improvements on whidi the coin* 
plicated scheme of modern policy depends for it8:aaergy and per^ 
fectibn, were unknown ; and while the chaoaek of political in-* 
telligence and communication must have been veryJrregular and 
uncertain. 

As Mr Macdiarmid'^ views, of foreign policy seem to hinge aU 
together on the following profound axiom, namely, that a great 
, state should disunite itself from all external relations^ and rest its 
security entirely on its own internal strength ; we are surprised 
that he does not refer his readers, for a confirmation of his prin-* 
ciples, to ancient history, where the systan of foreign poHcy 
which he recommends was very strictly adhered to, and where its 
effects were, of course, very fully displayed. Hie nations of an^ 
tiquity were connected by none of those alliances which Mr Mac* 
diarmid so strenuously condepnns ; it does not appear that they e^ 
ven entered into confederacies for the purpose of checking the un- 
due aggrandizement of atiy rising power. Hence they were all 
subjected, in regular succession, to the Roman yoke ; nor does 
their partial and insulated hostility ever seem to nave interposed 
a perceptible check to the increasine; grandeur of that immense 
empire* The expedition of Hannibal into Italy forms, indeed,- 
an exception to this general jremark ; and it is truly wonderful to 
consider, ho^^, in that a|re of the world, such an extensive 
scheme of hostile operations could have been plani^. We are 
at a loss indeed to detern^ine, whether the power of Hannibal's 
extraordinary genius was most particulshrly displayed in the con-* 
ception, or in the prosecution of his vast designs. In Greece, 
too, which was composed of a variety of petty and independent 
states, and which am>nled, on that account, peculiar faciHties for 
perfecting a system of foreign policy, it is, easy to discei;n the rude 
and unformed image of the balancing system. With tl^se excep- 
tions, however, it may be generally observed of all the nations 
of antiquity, that they appear to have been ruined by their own 
bHnd impro^i^idence. They never seem to have been roused from 
dieir dream of ^cuiity, untjl every preparatory measure. was com- 
pleted for Msuring their destruction* Npw, it is the^pecul}af 
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bo^ of idodem policy^ by vigilance and piitumspectiony to fr<K 
vide against evils before they are imminent and foi'midable ^ aad 
to ehecl tbe undUe encroachment of ambitiQn, while it i$ yet 
practicable^ by measures of timelv and preventive security. This 
desirable end can only be effected by that general system of giia« 
tatitee and alliance which Mr Macdiarmid so igOiffantly condenms | 
for no other reason that we can discover^ j^ because' a)liaQce$ 
have beeii often imprudently and rashly formedw 

The remainder of the chapter is employed in examimng ih& 
folicy of stibsidizing allies, and of employing foreign mercenaiies | 
on/which subject Mr Macdiarmid has aCKiumulated a variety ^ of 
most niinute inlomation, for the. purpose of proving, that th^ 
fidelity of foreign mercenariea cannot be depended On $ that th^y 
are dangerous to liberty ; and that, conse<)uently, they area sotirce 
vathinr of weakness than of strength. He next enters into a tedi- 
ous dissertation on the propriety of augmenting < the national re4 
sources applicable to defence,/ which has reaUy so little relatioti 
to die subject of his wotk, that our readers wilt readily excuse us 
for passing on to die consideration of the third chapter ^ the o\u 
ject of which seems to be, to point out tbe best me^mt of render^ 
ing a p«)ple wadike. After a few observaticms on> tis mukifati* 
eus contents, we shall take the opportunily of shof tlv statins 
what we ccmceive to bd tbe most effectual mode of dtlltng fortn 
tbe warKke energies ol a populous and opulent ni^ion* 

• As we really cannot cc^ct, fsom Mr MacdiarnMd^s reasonings^ 
tvfaat ia his precise object, we cannot pretend to foUow him 
duxKTgh all Jiie digressions and declamations he has cpittrived ta 
,htf3roduce upon this ^ibject. The following paradox, namelyi 

* that a natk)n. is rendered warlike by peace, and effeminate by 
war, ' would have indoced feebler minds to reeonsider very scru^ 
pulously the nature of the facts from which so strai^ge a position 
coidd have been deduced* In this respect^ however, we are con<» 
vinced that Mr Macdiarnud has acted wiih singular phidence ^ hm 
had no doubt considered th^ dagger of all uselesfs ei^riments^ 
and hadf wisely reflected, tint his work, like Don Quixote^s hel<* 
met, might have prematurely perished^ had ita aaerits bee« $ub» 
j«cted to too rude a triah 

After examining how ^ a state of improvement affects tbe 
warlike c^iacacter of atations, our author next proceeds to co»« 
Met wiiedker the influence of climate has any tendency to pro^i 
asote or impede die arquisttion of martial virtues $ aad beoauae 
the most opposite varieties of national ckurtacter hawte beca hi 
Afferent ages' displayed uxidkr the same climate, he tUoka hmtk* 
self warranted to conclude, that the inQuoace of dmsdbe ia a 
fompiete chimera. He do^s not;8eem to topsidiur that Qiet eha» 
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i;aOset9' of 'natufns '%H formed b|r ihc tomhmcd c^adon'of me^ 
i^l Tfyi.of phyScal cftiifeft i mi thkt, iii one age, the phyficai in* 
&ieiiee of clim«le may beifelt withoiit any coftttdul ) whije^ in a 
i^ece^ding age, it may be mddified and c6uatera£):ed by t^e Qp^ 
lotion of ttiore powefful moral. caiifest In an ekrly ftage of fe« 
ciety it undoiibtedly predoiriinates in the formation of the humaa 
^hara£lje;r} but, it is tbe.|[loTy of an enlightened gorarilment ttr 
counteraA its debafing influence, and to fafluon.the manners un* 
der the for^nikig hind Of legiflatiye ikill; ' 
• Mr Macdiarmid M^t proceeds to ob&nre, /that dtfiercnt habtti 
are a^folutely neceffary to enable the mind to encounter, with itjk^ 
tepidity, differ^it modes of peril. After, a long difiertatton oft 
boxing and buU-bateing, , iptei|perfed ^th teferences to theSpaiw 
'tanmann^rd, and ito the fights of gladiatoi'S, he at length con- 
cludes, that there ia no relation.between ferocity and tntrepidity» 
and loudly declaries: ag^^ft aU barbarous pafttmes. He ^i$ par^ 
ticularly imprieffiyef jbowever, when he attempts to prore th« 
efficacy of religious opinions, in animattog men. in feaibns of 
danger^ The religion of Mahomet (he obferVes) promifcs-tho 
l^Iiever, who dies in battle againfl: infidels, : the faireft ho^urlB, aiul 
the moft exquifite luxuries of paradife. It was comtnon whh 
^Saracen youths to ru(h into the thtckeft of the battle, smd to 
receive the mortal thri^ds of their enemies with a (hout of exulta* 
^n, in the firm expeda^ion of being immediately transferred to 
groves of eternal verdure, where plcafures ever new Were to be 
enjoyed in the company of the black- eyed virgins. ' With refpc£t 
to the Chriftian religion, he obferves, that by diftinSly revealing 
^ grtat truth of &e imniotcality of the ibul, and by fpreading 
among the great body of the people, more pofitive information 
Tefpefting their condition in a future date of exiftence, it.faas 
contributed to render men much iftore intrepid on the approabh 
of death; and he is of opinion, th^t thofe^eat truths could ne- 
ter have been ^ imprefled with fufficient force on the minds of 
men, unlefs life and immortality had been brought to light by the 
gofpel. \ - . 

. Mr Macdiarmidj however, muft furely be^ aware that it is the 
policy of every^ conimander to prevent his troops from dwcl* 
Ung oti the thought of d^th, or from imagining that the bttfi« 
new m which Uiey are engaged has any peculiar tendency; ,to 
bring them nearer to a ftate of immortality. It may no doubt 
be very reafonable atid proper for a preacher to declaim al^t 
death, before a fecure and . fleepy aucBe^ce ; , but we caniot 
help imagining, that it would be an injudicious as well as «a 
unufuaf lubje£t, fpr the addrefs of a general to his army. The 
*. VOL. yni. NQ. 10. X idea 
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Mea of mmosUXkfryn are afraid, is too sMrad a^ i^MtuaV 
m ii^ereft .tbc feelings of foMiersoii ihc^rt of battle} aM ^«ip^ 
i«fpe^ they would lifteo with no f^tcat ammation to the flidft elo^ 
Ment lqQ:ure that could be deltv«red to them upon fbch a fubjed^ 
Tht wordiy chaphin, we conceive, wovld find it a difficutt mat* 
ter to jnake them mfli d^fperately on the enemy, by the moft*«ap«». 
tiiratiiig repne&mations he coald poffibly make of the £dicity thM» 
awaited mtm in ano^r world.. ^ * 

Having now concluded oor remarls on Mr Macdidrlttidfs per«< 
farmahce ; we Stdt ventuse to make a kvt obfisrrations on fome^ 
ef the impgartant fubjedis of which We expeSed him to have treat*^ 
«d* It appears to us, from the moft ^mful furvey of biftchrical 
evidence^ dHat a well xlifcipltned amyr has, hi aU ages, been a fufW 
foundation of polfitcal importance and power v ^d that fuch 
armies have been the immediate and eficient bfUftments itt 
brincing about all thofe importaiAt revolutions in the affairs ot 
aiankhid, of which hiftory has preferved any authentic recordJ. 
It i» therefore very material to inquire, what are the ^culiar qua-/ 
fitics which chira£ienze fbldiers, and in what manner thofe qua-* 
ities. naturally artfe out of the peculiar ccxiftitution which armies^ 
have in all ages invariably aflumed. This inqairy feems to be 
particttlarly neceflary,^ becaufe the conftitutiyn of an army is not 
the fanciful device of any raih-proje^lor; its fundam^iital princi*^ 
pies are grounded on the unchangeable qualities of the; mmatk. 
mind, and have on that account remained ftatipnar^, amH the 
varying faihtons, manners, and improvements of mailkitid ; it haSj; 
indeec^ grown but of the nature of fociety, and has been foundj- 
by the univerfiil experience of mankmd, to l^a well calculated i6 
fit thofe who are trained undeir it^ regulations for the purpoiies oL 
vjrar. ' . \ 

The perfedion of a military, fsrce confifts undoubtedly in an ih^ 
ftant and complete pW/^/i^^ to. connnand y not indeed on a parade^: 
where any man may, without mueh exertion, yield a ready compli^^ 
ance with whatever is enjoined him i but it "is in branng etery^^ 
mode of peril and of death, in obedience to orders^ that the milita4 

Scharader is exhibited in its genuine perfection. It is therefore 
e objed of difcipline, not only to eiUbltih authority on a fqlidt 
foundation, by training men to a eonQ:ant familiarity with the 
, peremptory decrees of martial law, but alfo to facilitate and iedurcr 
obediience, by forming and bringing to maturity, thofe liabits of 
Aittd which enable them, bravely and cheerfully, to • confront!, 
danger. There arifes, beGdes, in all armies, when they are en-i 
gi^ed in the operations of war, and expbfed to its perils, a pe- 
culiar fyftem of msmaer^. which very materially aflifts die effe'df 
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of {JoSHte insthtiWJtMl. from Am? ahfoth- of leal, etnufeitioft irii 
honoirfi whidi the sittlation in Which soWiets are placed naturall/ 
produfcef, rfieti are aniinated to unilsual eierilond of tateur j thef 
jj^lbrf arid tj^tsOtt in scenes, irhkh the mind, In its ntfWral states 
tdntemjftates i^ith hotror. It is only; also, in the perilbuS em^ 
WgcncJes of fcal setvice, tfiat a Cortlmahd^ hai iin opportunity 
6f seeuWng die confiden^fcj and ccmciKatlng the aflfections of hi* 
troops ; by displaying courage/ capacity, alid ptesehfe of inindj 
In the ntldst of danger ; fty an tmwearied atterftion to Ae com* 
forts of the sdldiers 9 try shdwiiig, on all occasions j. i JSealotis zU 
tachment td the character and pfofesSlbh, ahd by cheerfully partis 
eipating in all the dangers and privations to whicih ftey ate eipos^ 
W. By these means, all ^eat geilerdls Hate cohlWved to com* 
tniinicate to their troops an eitraotdinatj portion of herbic ie^ i 
By operating on their fninds by t)ecuHar incentive*, they have? 
given new energy tb all. those principles cfn which the excellenoi 
of the military chatacter depends | and b^te called fpffll in thet/ 
Service, all thdse enthusiastic feelings li/^hich^ in tbi? hothr cff dstn- 
gef, airfmate the passions, and fortify the heart. Men i^ho hard 
Seen accustomed to this sort of training, Very soon acquire' all 
those rhoral habitudes whidh teach theiri fearlessly to eipos^ 
themsfeltes to danger } inA it ii entirely in those Qualities of ih€ 
inind that M^ are to Ibbk fof that gf and di^tinctfon which exist* 
between soldiers and men emJ)loyed in peateful occupatibn^j 
and for that superiority in the field, i^rhich hits always OTabled 
armies to disdomfit and dispetse evety sj^ecies of Irregular forced 
which has been rashly exposed to theit attack. 

We tonteive ft, therefore, highly dangerottS and ihipolitit id 
any state to fely for its security on the eftoirts of men #ho ate nof 
ioidiers ; who employ themseltes dnly oceasibnally in acquiring^ 
fcecharacal dexterity m the u^e of arftis^ but who devote the chief 

ilortion of their time yd attention to ptlrstlits wholly different^ 
i is impossible thit men, placed 1h such cJircUmstanees, Can evef 
acquire the characteristit habits arid feelings df soldiers ; and 
it has been fdund, by experience, that they haVe never beet! 
able tb witlistand the snock of a regular arihy. Whenever, thereJ 
fbre, the military force of any state is formed, dthef wholly or irf 

Srt. of the linWarlike pbpulatioit of the country, Siirho may, no 
ubt, be rcfry easily assimilated in external apf)eaVance, but whd 
never can acquite the teal character of soldiets, if a{)pears to usj 
diat Very great inconvenience and danget must be the inevitably 
result. In contriving a scheme of warlike bperatiohs, it h ne- 
cessary very seriously tb considef the nature and character of 
die troops who are to be employed. It Would, no doubt, bt* 
'" Si extremely 
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extremely . culpable 4n a commander, to waste the energies of "a 
veteran force in feeble and indecisive warfare ; bat it would evi^ 
dently lead to consequences still more disastrous, if raw and in- 
experienced levies were appointed to execute plans of bold and 
offensive hostility. But if the same army is composed of troops 
of the most opposite descriptions, how is it possible to combing 
their exertions in the prosecution of one object ? The mode of 
warfare to be pursued, must either be ad^ipted to the one sort of 
force, or to the other. The regular army must either be clogged 
by the incumbrance of an inferior force, and the general system 
of military operations consequently enfeebled ; or troops, imper* 
fectly disciplined, must be ordered upon services which they are 
not qualified to perform, and may invohre, in their defeat, the 
discomfiture of the whole body. . 

To assimilate new levies to regular soldiers, and to range them ia 
solid battalions in the same line, appears to us to be an experiqientji 
in other respects, full of danger. In all the various and unlooked 
for fluctuations of aflFairs which may occur in a battle, the new 
levies might be left alone to sustain the fiercest onset ; and on their 
steadiness the event of the day might possibly depend. By un- 
foreseen accidents, they might be surrounded by perils, which it 
would require the collected fortitude of veterans to repel ; they 
might be placed in positions which they could not maintain^ or 
appointed to services which they could not perform. We cannot 
conceive how they would be at all competent to execute any 
scheme of offensive hostility, to the attack of any important post, 
which, being defended by veteran troops advantageously posted, 
might not perhaps be carried but by the reiterated efforts of des- 
perate intrepidity. The danger, therefore, bf conjoining new 
levies in any great proportion with regular soldiers, is manifest 5^ 
and either in this case, or where the whole force of a country is 
composed of troops imperfectly discipJined, there is no chance o£ 
safety in case of invasion, but by resorting ft) a system of defensive 
warfare, whichj in an open or level country, can never be ulti- 
mately successful, except through the misconduct of the enemy, 
and which, even in a country abounding in strong positions, is of 
very doubtful issue. With a force impertectly disciplined to check 
veteran troops by a judicious combination of scientific movements ; 
to choose positions so excellent as to bid defiance to the efforts of 
the most enterprizing enemy, and so to fortify and secure them, 
that superior gallantry should be only a passport to destruction, 
requires such skill and talents, and such a series of prosperous 
chances, that it would be quite unsafe for any state to hazard its 
safety on such a rare conjunction. The invading army ^ might, l)y 

• rapid 
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rapid and daring hostility, render nugatory a system of defensive 
tactics J they might iforce their enemy to a battle in defence ctf 
«ome capital object; and how uncertain and precarious would 
such a contest be, if success depended on the persevering val6ur 
of inexperienced troops ! It appears to us to be an incontro- 
vertible position, that an invader, wrho px)ssesses,an army excellent- 
ly trained and disciplined, and" who is . opposed by a force of am 
inferior character, will ultimately succeed in his views, if he is 
suificiently rapid and enterprising in his movenftents, so as to pre- 
vent J?oth the spirit of adventure from languishing among his fol- 
lowerS|/ and the invaded country from concei\trating its physical 
strength j and we imagine, that where invasions in similar circum- 
stances have not succeeded, it has only been because the hostile 
commander, instead of pursuing a system of bold and sanguinary 
hb8|:ility, has wasted the energies of his troops in feebk, indeci^ 
$ive, and protracted warfare, which, in his situation, leads more^ 
surely to destruction, than the blindest temerity. How cjuickly 
did Suwarrow subdue the Polish insurgents, by the celerity of his 
motions, and the unparalleled boldness of his designs ! i 

It appears to us, that the events of war are determined by the 
united influence of discipline and tactics ; and that, consequently, 
the perfection of the military art is produced by a combination of 
skilful tactics, witfi a high state of discipline. Were the distinc- 
tion between those two sources of excellence well understood, 
arid sufficiently attended to, it might, in our opinion, lead to a 
more clear elucidation of events which have been but imperfectly 
accounted for on general principles, and have, for that reason, 
led to much misconception. A general may luve b;rought hi^ 
troops to the highest possible degree of disciphne, but he may not 
have matured a system of tactics to a corresponding degree of 
perfection: or, an unskilful. general maybe entrusted with the 
command of excellent troops, and may be opposed by a more 
skilful commander with an army inferior, in aiscipt}he ; and the 
superiority oT tactics on the one side, may more than counterba- 
lance an inferiority of discipline. But are^ we from thence rashly 
to, infer, that troops, imperfectly disciplined, are a match for a 
veteran force, or that discipline has not a most important influence 
•n the decision of battles ?, Jt might be argued with equal pro- 
priety, that, in military operations, superiority of numbers is nctt 
a very material advantage, because it has been frequently more 
than counterbalanced by the talents of a skilful general. The ob^- 
ject of a great commander, who i$ well acquainted with his troops, 
and who has gained their confidence, is generally to bring His ene- 
piy tp battle on fair and equal terms j and, if thatobicct cannot b^ 
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attame4f tp attacl; even zt a disadyanta^. His decisipii miat ba 
juided entirely by the circumstances ofdie case } and, in forming 
a correct estimate of the comparative advantages of the ^iiemj^$ 
position^ and of the superior discipline of his troops, the event 
of the battle, and his owq character for prudence and judgment;^ 
jnust wnpliy depend* 

Hannibal haq brought his troops to a mo«t astonishing state 
of discipline, and be had ,phoseh a mode of warfare admirably 
adapted to display t}>eir warlike virtues : he alwa]^ endeavoured 
to bring his enemy to ba(t|e on equal terms j and the eyent was 
^constantly ii> his favour. The excellence of Fabius was chieiBy 
manife$ted in his tactics ; he had formed a correct estimate of 
the character, bo^h of h|S oiyn troops and of that of the enemy} 
and he hafl ^hosen his defensive positions with such admirable 
judgment, that Hannibal, with a}l the advantages of a Mgbly 
disciplined force, did not think proper to hazard an attack. Th^ 
I5ucces§ful execution of ti^ose manpcuyres, by which he contriveg 
to elude the effects of superior discipline, class him among the 
greatest generah. His troops, however, having been maaoeuvred 
for some ume iii the facp of an enemy, must have very nearly 
approached to the, standard of discipline generally to be found 
jn armies | yet, in the battle of Cann^, it v^as seen how mudi 
inferior they nfere, it^ Uiose qualities which constitute the per- 
fectioh of soldiers, to HannibaPs veterans. Ti^renne, it is wip 
Vas chiefly remarkable for his tactical skill } the great qualities 
of Conde wefe displayed, in the day of battle, in inspiring hia 
soldibfs wi|ii heroic ardour and entnusiasm* In the ciyil warsj^ 
'during the reign of Charles the Pirst, there is no appearance 
pf tattic4 slfilft the battles were chie^y decided by discipline | 
and no man i?xcel}ed Cromwell in the forming of troops. That 
singular character, by ingrafting military enthusiasm on religious 
fanaticism! brought the military character to unrivalled perfecr 
jion, and decided tne fortune oi the war- The talents of King 
William were principally displayed in awakening the enthusiasm 
pf his soldiers. It iis remarked by Bishop burnct, that, he pomr 
mitted great errors of condupt, but that he nossesse^ a heroical 
icourage^ which inflamed all about him. The obstacles which 
be surn^ounjted in the defence of his country, would have fitag^ 




they: 

io assume a languid and indecisive charactef ^ and, in the meaa 
time, the Dutch troops acouired, under the presiding genius of 
|he Iprince of Ora|>ge;^ all the warlike limits ox soldiers^ and were 

soba 
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>4bQfi copUbd tp <HHP^ with th4T oneniiea in i^- field. 'MarlUi* 

jtH^ fe^ma4:a Wc uokad io hi|i cbaia^lef sill the qi^litiea q(.^ 

gr«6^t gcQieral ; to haive ci^ml^ined Ikllful t^Aics ^itb the ^moft ad- 

.mimhk <ii&ij)4i»ie i not only to have excelled in perfefiiog bi^ ifk- 

.i|i4in|f;9<o mt to have boen equally dexterous in uiing it >v>th the 

^ft poffibte efie^. His troops appear to hsive pofle^^„ ii; the 

/(proat^ft per£(&ioii> all th^fe qualities which , ia the hour of peril, 

.jjfndcr the h^^t. impregnable to panicor difmay; and they were 

MrM'O. to contend for Yi£2:ory and for fame, by conimandrrs of 

ttM ^purage and qipackyi who- exalted, by their own example^ 

tbe^dpur of their ^6op#9 to the higheil pcflibk dcva^ion of he- 

jFQiC Wf^U It lyas particularly remailced in the beetle of RaniU- 

li^ h<Mr'^coofpicuottfly every ofiSic^r of rank diilmguifhcd him- 

•<JbK; md.eyen the Dntch g^ieral Monfieur AuverqutrquCi for^ 

.';M^ft-bi# jrears and infirmities, was feen everywhere In the 

ySoit^ft 9(the firCf encouraging and animating his men to prodi^ 

.I^J^I'Yailoun Marlboroti^V did not wafte tlie energies of fuch 

||impiiii;£e^bl€ and indecifive boftiUty » his mode of watfire was 

-fSl^tijrQiy adapted ta the nature and diaraAer of the force which 

^ii^^CQfMllimd^dt and was admirably calculated to .display the e^ 

li§Qi$ of Superior diCctpUne; he hazarded every thing,, and de«- 

jMndedt in the day of battle, on the tried fidelity and couiage of 

hi# foldiexS} and on the lure refources of his own ^niusy tor a 

gl^iotts reft^t. He w^ fettered, at the ontfeit pf his <;areef, by 

. |he jtiinid caution of the Dutch generals i but, with fuch .a-^o^cet 

.#nd (¥ch a conuyianderg it was prudence tp attempt the boldeft 

IMi)d qaoft adventurous defigns. The fuperiority of Marlboro^h's 

. tfQC9%i in fteady and defperate valour, was recognized by his ene^ 

fuiesi ^ho IFelt thcmfelves unable to withftand.them in the iieJld) 

gnd freqn^tly defer ted their Ibrongeil pofitions at hia approach. 

The whole hiftory indeed of his campaigns, iUuftrates ftrikingly, 

(o far. at leaft as refpc^^s the relative difcipline of the, troops euf- 

{g^d, the theory of offenfivq and defenfiye war* and {bows plain^ 

hpw difficult it i(B to defend the ilrongeft pofitions againft an army 

ff^Tj higUy difcipUned^ and led on by a bold and ent^rprizing 

cqnuoander' Thjc viftori^ of Suwarrow are principally to be.a- 

im\^ |o die aftoniihing difcipline of his troops ; they had attauv 

cd to the higheft poffible perfe<Skion in aH n^litary qualities ; and 

be accordingly employed them^ almoft enucely^ in, the boldeft and 

moft fanguinary operatiops of oScnfive hoftility. The a0kulti>f 

Wmail and, of Warliwi and the attack pf thcFreni^ pofition gi 

{fpyi, aire almpft unrivalled ip the annajs pf military enterprize.^^ 

;As it appear3j therefor^, that tjtie.fuccefs of miUtary operations 

fo materially depends pn ,the difcipline of the xroops ero|doyed» 

jSWfWwg can b« coni^eived more impolmc in s^y ftate,.than to rely 
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fof Iw defetH^ on a force of inferior quality, and thus voit^ftrilj ^ 
tavetinquiib otie of the reqtiifite conditions efriier lor adding o^. 
fcnfitely with elRsft, or for infuring the ipeady difcomftture of \ 
an invading enemy. The independence of ' uich a ftatc, when at- 
tacked by a regular army, though not expofcd to certain deftruc- 
tioni muft yet rtft on a very infecui^ foundation. Its defence' 
may no doubt be rendered poffible by a ftrortg barrier of fortified^ 
towns, by the nature of a country abounding with ftrong pofi^ 
tions, and by the iMikilful management of the invading army. ^ 
If a commander, with a force trained and difciptined, after b^at»~ 
ing his enemy in the field, does not pulh his advantages wiA rai» 
pidity and vigour li If he allows them to recover from the confter* 
nation of hfs^ ftrft vt&oHes } to recruit and reanimate their broken 
and difheartened troops } to fecute their ftrong-holds; andtocon- 
fd}idate the phyfical ftrength of the country againft him, l^s ulti^^ 
mate ruin is certaiUr He ought never to allow his men to reft 
in purfuit of a routed foe 5 neither ought l*e to ftand wavering 
ai# deliberating before pafles and ftrong pofitions, but- to appal: 
hia enemy by the rapidity of his movtements, and the boldnefs of> 
his d^figns ; always confidering, that the moft fanrairtxry and 
defperate hoiliUty is his fureft policy, and that, the blmdeftteme-'' 
tity does not lead more furely to deftrudion in the end^ tftan a^ 
fyftem of protraded and indecifive warfare. As it appears to us^r 
tlierifpre« that a regular army, Skilfully comnianded, has always: 
eSt&ed the ruin of a country defended by a lefs efie&ive fpecies 
of force, we are inclined to think, that a nation ought to reft it» 
fecurity folely on a regii^lar army ; and, if it be thought expedioit 
to arm the population (rf die country, that it fliould form a forct 
wholly and decifively irregular *, not gathered into battalions^ nor 
appointed to fhock widi the enemy in the regular ctmflid of the 
field. In a country efpecially which poflefles few pofitions, eithes 
ftrong by nature or fortified by art, and arrived at fuch a ftate oi 
improvement, as to affinrd every facility for internal communica- 
tion, it has always appeared iq us, that the main reliance (hould 
be placed upon a dilciplined and difpofeable army, and that it 
would be a rafti ^nd hazardous experiment to collet the unwar« 
lik^ population into grofs and folid mafits, and expofe it in the 
front of the battle tp the qharge of a pradHfed afiailant. 

Such is the opinion which we are difpofed to fotm on the ge-* 
neral queftion as to the beft means of defence, ponfidered without^ 
lefercricc to the a^ual condition of any patticqlar country. We 
are by no means prepared, however, to fay that k is applicai>lt 
at all points to. the prefent 'fituatioii <^ Great Britain; or diat 
diere is, in this particular cafe, fo effentlal a difeitnce between; 
pur yol^ntces and pur regular iforce> s|s>^o nial^e us wiih to (e^ 
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ihci ^oMjer- luptrfeded in a great' meafurc by the Itlter. Qur vo-' 
luateers are not merely an armed multitude $ they have been em^ 
bodied for a number' of years, and have attained) in many in- 
ftamotS) to a tery -refpedable ftate of dilcipline and knoided|[e«' 
The > money whidi has been beftowed upon them niight perhaps 
have^tovtded a mort effieient and ferviceable army ; but-^it was 
a- voliuiary expenditure n and- half the fum raifed by coitipnlfioit^ 
would have been felt asa feriouaoppreftom ' Our voUinteers^ 
tbeRt'-at^ too good to be parted with ; and art certainly more it 
for ferviGe thaa M^y other form of an armed* populatbn can pof« 
ibiy be. - 

Tliia, however, ia but one half of the 'queftion i our ¥olun«' 
teers, as* they now are, are not only much better ^^an an aitoed 
mukitvide,' but out regukr army, we are afraid, is fomethin^ 
worfe diau the regular atmy oi our opponents, and does o^t 
htm to poi^s &iU tbofe recfiiifioes which ehtitle it to be contraft^^ 
ed with forces of another dcfctvptioa. It is not being etiKfted 
in a regular corps that can nuke a^man a f<^ier— it is not rs*' 
ceiving. daily J)ay--nor appearing twice a day oh the piradc-mor' 
heii^ expert at the manual exercife, and familiar with the eigh^ 
teen maneauvies.^ It is the experience of danger— it is a pra&<^' 
cal knowledge of the bufinefs of waiw*it is real ferrice in the*: 
face of- an enemy » Now, it is obvioitSi that there is^but a frngU* 
pn^rtion of ourregular army which can boaft of this qwaiiSxa^ 
tion. We have i6/doo^ perhaps, -who were in Egypt, andaboaC 
as many more who were in Holland, i,nA in t^ Weft Indies $ 
hut the great body of our army has no military experience'} and^ 
will be as new to aftual fenri<» as the militia and vriunteers/ 
mth- whom it, has become ufual to coniaraft them.- All they can 
bo^ of at prefent, then; i^ the exa&neOi of -parade difcipline«' 
aod fuperior ftxpertncfe in thofe cxertiifes, in which it is hot dif«' 
fmted dnt' volunteers may be made to^rival d^m. When the 
2ieoe(fity of fighting corned, we have no doubt that they will 
lapidly acqua^e all tiie other lequifites of due military <:bara^r r 
but the volunieevs, if they are called into a^lion, will acquirr 
them ijfo) and if they ftavc with die £une advantages, as to mero^ 
bodily difciplioe aad a^vlty, they wiH probably acquire them ast 
rapidlv. - A volnbteer completely dtilled, we uke it, is fit for* 
any thing that a regular foldier ia ft f or, who has never feen 
fervice \ and,' U they are ^t inta the field together, will ripen: 
into a veteran> as foon as. bis comrade. It^doey^not appear to^usr 
that k will impak> bit martial mifomt itt any confiderable degrw,; 
that, after her has iearmed all that he oan learn out of adnal ferw 
^mCf he ihoirid woA at a^peatoible«tnide,> inftead of ' going aboutf 
pd|e, till the po^fioii fof^ fitcvitc artiyoi i -or^ d^it bo mH fight ^ 
V * wc^rfe 
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vorfis opoq dut:oiDCftikiii| for having a borne and a lipailf lo j^^ 
£wr. 

. Thefe cdnfick^atkgis make us hefitate a good 4ealr. about thd 
<KpedicQ£f of any meaCure that may dcpiire us of a force that ha^ 
)^B pn)Tkled at a greajt expei^fe, both of money %aiiil of timf, 9xH 
which is bf no ^ana ib decidedly iii£erior io otir tegular amy^ 
lis ieoms to have been fomethnQ9 Imagined h at the fame^ tmm, we 
are very, ienfibk^ that the conftitution of many of the vpluiecf 
egrpsifi fucb, as to render it exj^emely douWiil.w)M}npr-jt would 
be prud^^ to bring tkxm hi$i9 a£lual &tvicc. Tbfij contain many^ 
wbofe phyfical qualifications^ and inveteratehabitSf unfit tbem £^ 
the labM»rs of aftuah warfares and very aaany^ w^ nirouM do 
jMore valuaUe fervice to the country in othev oocupatioqife* Thofe 
who aie pointed out by nature as the fighting men of the^countryf 
are by no means to be all found in the nu^ of the vd«»u$era.# 
and there are many there, who cannot be clafled undor that denp-* 
Urination. Some redu^on^ therefore, of the volumeer e(mdillH 
ment, would probably be advantageous ; and we have no do^t thai 
^ greater benefit would refult from (he pradice of traininjg^ lai^ 
er proportion of them to the exeicifes of irregular warfat^^ They 
Ihould be carefully exercifed in firing at m»is» and in fuddenlj^ 
dtfperfing and aflembhng in fmaU bodies, as well as in accompli&«% 
ing con&lerable joumieSi and providing for their fhelter and fab« 
fi&once, in cafes of emergency t^-^aAing in this mann€»r» in fub« 
ferviency to the regular forces, they might be the m^os of the 
moft difpiriling annoyance and fatal obfttudion'to die enemy ^ 
and feoure a dmfive v&£Ury, without ever encountering the hazard 
of a rutnoos defeat. 

Our limits will no lofigimr permit u^ to enlaige upon thefe inte* 
xefting queftions; but it is proper to c^ferve^ that there is one 
whole bcatich of the inquiry, which has been unaccountably ne« 
glebed, in the whde of the difeuffions with which' the country 
has lately been s^;iiafied« We allude to theedueation and training 
of the oAcersi by whom the army, whether jregulav or ifr«^|ular;, 
is to be commanded* The two csyrdinal virtues of a military foree» 
we have already Aated, are Difcipline aed Tadlics* The lormer, 
relates dnefly to the nien«-4he tatier, to the oficers, A£l«al waf<>- 
lare is, undoubtedly, the bcift fchool for both y and the fame ckm 
cnmftances, which have prevented our^^regulars from acquiring all 
the habits of veteran feldions,^ haveoo doubt thrown formidahle 
abibucles in the way of the profeffional aecoR^ihmenaof timrcom^ 
mnnders. Something, howevert naay joertaaidy be dene to promote 
theje accompliihments {-'•^md fooiedung more than has y^ been 
undertaken, dr apparently meditatedy by/Our Ckweanment. Pefy 
haps the reform Ibould be it^n. by tnt deci^ve meofure of pro- 
hibiting 
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fulmiog tbe £de of comtmiffions ; tnd -eftuhlKhbgy thioci|^ttt ^ 
couniry» a variety of military academies^ where the youth might 
ht regularly trained to a fcientific knowledge td the princi{^e8 of 
their profeflion. A general tafte for fiich acquifitioas mi^ht ftlfe 
l>e promoted, by the example of a few perCoas in eAiintm fitniH 
.tii^s; and by the endowment x>f profeiforihij^y for the different 
braiiches of militaxj fcience, in mdft of the umverfities. EncoifH 
ragement ffiould alio be given to young men who would go tbros^ 
g8 volunteers into foreign fervices; and honours and promotion 
made the reward of thofe who brought back certificates oi their 
gallantry and* proficiency. We fhrpw out thefe hints with ds£» 
dence : but, in the prefent crifis of our afiairSf it appears to i» 
that fomething ought to be done, to put us on a footing widt % 
nation of warriors^ and to gi^ the braveft people upon earth the 
full ufc of its bravery* 



AltT. VI. ^ Considerations arising from the Debates in Parliammiip 
on the Petition of the Irish Catholics i By S^ John ThrockmOf^ 
ton» Bart. London, i8o6. 

rpHE fubjefl to which this paiiq)hlet relates, '\% one whi^ ha^ 
-^ during late years^ occupied in a very confidecgble de^ee 
the attention of thofe who think, and of tl^fis who do not' 
think, among Bridfli politicians. About a twelvemonth fincp, ifi 
particular, it received from both houfes of Parliament, that fqU 
and ferious difcui{ion which was due to the magnitu4e -of the in^ 
terefts involved vq. it ; to the folemnity of a petitioa i^ooeeding 
from a fifth part of the populatbn of our iQands i and to the. au- 
thority of thofe ftatefmen b^ whom it was advifed ^pd fupported- 

' The prayer jof thart petiti«m was at that time refufcd ; and it is 
probable, that this queftion will not come agaifi under the cQnfi'- 
deration of the Legiflature for fome years to come \ biU i:ecur k 
certainly will, at fome period or other,' and |lrob^bl]jl before anf 
material change cai) be dfe&ed in the circumftances under whidi 
we now contemplate it. Such, indeed, mud have boen^ the opi- 
mon of the author of the pamphlet before us, which, beii^ puh* 

Jiihed after the heat and ardour of the conQuEl are over, feems nn 
ther to court the attentbnof thinking men, than the curioiiry and 
prejudices of the. multitude* 

We roa^ venture to lay it down as a general propofiekui, that 
all reftri^we laws, whuah is^clude cert^ clafles pf men froni 
political ftationsy are^ in their inmiediate operation^ oppreffive 
^»d impolitic. Tl^t the clsi^es excluded are fuSerersi is abmdr 
: "^ \ * ' \ antly 
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•tttfjr clear ; and evils fuffered by individuals are in feme mea- 
ftrre evils fuffered by the public, if it be true that the public 15 ' 
compofed of individuals. But, were we even to connder the 
Hate as fomewhat different from thofe who compofe it, ftilt the 
exclufion of ufeful talents muft be as real a lofs to the political 
body, as the locking up a part of his capital would be to the 
merchant. The genius, knowledge, (kill, bravery, and industry 
of individuals, are, in the ftrifteft fenfe, parts of the public ftock ; 
they, are items in the account- current between nation and na- 
tion, whether the page relate to arts or to arms. Do we laujH 
. at the hereditary cafts of the old Egyptians^, which kept the fon 
-trf*a C(Aler to his father*s awl, and checkecr a pafSon for laying 
bricks in the young bafketmaker, like felony or facrilege ? Do we 
l^de ourfelves in that liberal policy, which has thrown open' 
the gates of honour to the brave and pVudent of all ranks ?^ 
and can we deny, that any reftriftions by which men are forci- 
My-drawnfrom diehr natural bent, any barriers, which fhut dul: 
the profpeds of honourable reward, are naturally injurious to* 
the commonweal ? The feeds of genius, which, with time arid 
opportunity ripen into the flatefmah and the commander, are fdat^- 
tered indifcriminately among thofe of one religion or of another. 
The chance of birth n^ight hzve tb.ro wn him who fell at Trafalr' 
j^Jkr, without the pale of proteftancy, and confequently beyond 
the poffibility of obtaining command ; or compelled the illuftrious 
orator whofe eloquence maintained the Catholic petition, to have' 
been himfelf a mute and inglorious fuitor for the relief which it 
claimed. 

If- this be -true, arid nothing appears to us more undeni- 
able, it follows, that fuch reflriQions, if they can be defended 
at all, muft be defended, not as beneficial in themfelves, but as 
riie meana of ptirchafing fome efTential good, or warding off 
fome evil, mote important' than thofe" whi^h they bring with 
thepi. The burthen of proof, therefore, lies ^^holly on thofe 
who contend for keeping theni up. General declamations againft. 
the love of ufelefs change, and on the folly of attempting to 
mend what i^ good already, will not ilo here ; not even the pro- 
verb, * Stava ben, ma pter flair meglio, 'fto qui ; * for, in fa£t, We 
^•e not well as we are j it is a real and pcifitive lofs to the com- 
munity, as well as to individuals;, which the laws in queftioii 
bavejoccaiioned, smd which it is at leafl worth confidering if' 
we vcannot remove. The matter (lands, therefore, as we reqUeft 
the reader to obferve, on 'grounds wholly diftitl^ from the cafe 
of. the CathoKc petition, confidered as ftich; for, had the qu^f- 
tion never been agitated, or evert had the people of that perfuafioii 
beta indifferent 'to the fubjed; as fonie^ contend them to be, we 
. . - ^ fhould 
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diould 6tUl have deemed tho^ ablr<^|;ati<Hi of those teBtfictive hi^ 
^hich afiect thextk) a salutary measure for the eommonweaid^ 
unless som^ very strong reasons cov^d' he showo for their conti* 
nuanjce*^ ^ . . 

, We feel therefor<e, undoubtedly, previous to any particiUcur 
inquiry, a certain unwillingness to acauiesce in the present prdef 
pf things, because it can at best be only a less evil than the alter- 
ation of it would be. Nevertheless, we will not venture to say, 
that situations may not be conceived,, in which the legal i^estric- 
tions which a$ect the Catholics of Ireland might be Justified oi| 
strong grounds of ex,pediency. The question of right,> which ha4 
been too much battled on both sides, is not, we think, very di%» 
tinct, nor likely to, solve the difficulty* Legal right there c^ 
plainly be none, in those who ask th^ Legislature for reli^« -M 
moral right t^) the redress of gri^yance:s all subjects possess } and 
the correlative d^ty of the government is manifest* yjT^ mu^^ 
therefor^ , ipquire, .whetheir a grieva»M^e, that is, an -eyll wUhool 
any corresponding public good t h^^ bejen sustained ^ snad thus tho 
question pf right coincides ^ith that of expediency* Wh^t, then^ 
were the cjrci^mstances which led to,the disabilities^ of which the 
Catholics complain ip Ireland, and how far' do they exist at this 
lime ?. ' 

. The conduict of our ancestors towards Ireland is not precisely 
that part of their polity which we contemplate with the greatest 
pleasure. Founded in unjust usurpation, their dominion was* 
maintained by a scheme of proceeding, in which folly and oppress 
sion went hand in hand together. The country was parcelled out 
among a few English, adventurers, who speedily became not less 
barbarous than the natives, whom it was their jchief care to exter* 
minate> while their feuds and rebellions preven^ted every benefit 
which the policy of government might, from time to time, have 
compiunicated to so extensive a portion of the empire. Hence, 
neither by conquest or submission, as has been well shown by Sir 
John Davis, had Ireland become fully subject to the English 
Crown, till the vigorous administration of Elizabeth overpowered 
the last struggle of Irish independence. In^ this infirm state of 
thipgs the Keforniatipn was introduced into Ireland ; not called 
for, as in England, and still more perhaps in this country, by^ 
the course of national opinion, but arbitrarily imposed upon a su-^ 
perstitious ai>d ignorant people by a Government which they aU 
ready detested. There cannot, perhaps, be aijy principle more 
clearly pointed out by justice aitd good sense, with reject to reli« 
gious establishments, than that the opinions of the majority, sup- 
posing that majority to be indisputable, should decide on the par- 
ticular, sect by whose mi^iistfrs they are to be instructed, and the 
.v.^-:/ expenses 
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expenses of whidh tkey are t6 defray. Btrt, at^ the t>egltmitt| of 
Elizabeth's reign, i$ we ba^e seen it asserted, there were not sTxtf 
Proteetattts til Irehuid ; and the progress of fhi$ h)fant churchy 
with all sorts «f protecting bounties to its friends, and every dii^ 
itotira|;e!ileflt to its adirersatie^, was of the ftiost unpromising as- 
pect, till tih« doloriists of James I., atld the sbWiers of Cromwell, 
soppUeif the place of native converts. I^ seems, indeed, a question^ 
whether the anomalous system of the church of England, differ-* 
ing so materially from the CathoKc in doctrine, and as widely 
£rom the other Protestant churches^ in discipline, though proved, 
by experience, to be admirably adapted to the country ^here it 
was fr^^edy be eqdaUy fitted ror afty Other pec^le. In Scotlaiid, 
ill Ireland, in America — wherever, in short,* the experiment hai 
been tried, it has certainly failed of suifcess } and perhaps the ec- 
clesiastic, like the civil polity of England, possesses a racy flavouf 
of its native soil, whichy by nations of different temperame^ ind ' 
prejudices^ may rather be admired than imitated. Be this as ii 
may, the people of Ireland adhered to the* Romish communion i 
ahd various penal laws were etiacted during the reign of Elizabeth^ 
iKdiich, however, like the corresponding statutes in England, 
neither impaired ^e rights of property, not took away from re- 
cusants their seats in Parliament. 

In the reign of Charles I. broke out that memorable rebel- 
lion, during which, ac9ording to Sir W. Pettv, 616,000 lives 
• were wasted by .war, famine, plague, hardship, and banish- 
ment ; * and two thirds of the superficial contents of the island 
were forfeited by the original proprietors. Whatever might have* 
been the provocations to this contest, it was carried on by the 
msutgents with a mixture of wickedness and mf atuation "to which 
there is hardly any paralM in historv ; and, from Ac era of 
their subjugation, severer treatment from an alamied and ex- 
asperated government was at least the natnral reward of flieii? 
unsuccessful appeal to the sword. Few statesmen have ever 
been placed in a situation more embarrassing than the Dukef 
of Ormond, in the adjustmertt of Irish affairs after the Restora- ' 
tion. The lands of the Cathvrfifcs had already passed, by the title! ' 
of conquest, into die handB of Crortiweirs soldiery ; conflicting ' 
claims were set up on every side j some^^ stood on parliamentary 
compact, some On-royal promises, some on personal desert; the; 
innocent were swept away b^ general presumptions of guilt, and 
the guilty saved by fictitious proofs of their innocence. Out of 
this chaos of perplexed and jarring interests arose the act of settle- ' 
meht, — tlie seal and ratificatibrf of a transfer of property, amount-* - 
ing to near eight millions of acres, which passed from Irish to ^ 
English, from Catholic - to Protestant dominion. It i» not corti' 
. - . " ctivabfe, ^ 
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€|kdbte, ihat tl^il d ti€t of Getitood ftcMild M/tmk tcf AjK:h loflcn 
Witkout the wi(h tdi rettievt &em ^ aftd it may be gvefibd what «& 
fed: tbey would have on Hiberman temperamctito. Accordii^lyi 
dsifidg th^ (bOrNliYed triiifiiph of Jan^s II. in Ireland^ his rar-« 
lianieiit) 111 ^hith only fii& rroteftiiAts ate recorded to faaiie ^^ 
fy^eda law> agalnft the itidination of that prince, for tl^ unqua-* 
Med Repeal of the ^ ci fettleKnent. Vittcnry^ on thebknks^ 
1$e Boy^e> dfnet n^dre decided, that Ireland mitft fubmit to tt4^ 
feftam fuler^ ^ and di^ keennefs of the.Rruggld feemed to impofil 
ii ntctittyvkpoik the conquerors, of preferving what thor Iwof^ 
hkA w^, by more harfii coerdon of the vanquiflied th^ before. 
' The fcter^ laws^ againft P<^ry date from the age of WilHam UL i 
.tliati in particular, which excludes the profefibrs of that religion 
frdm Parliamtnt, was pafied, wei beli^te) in the third year c^ hitf 
feign. ' It Isjufual for the advocates of Catholic privileges to chargo 
tkde enadments upon the religious bigotry of our anceftbrg, 9«d 
afi; iBibera) nnclpathy to the profeflbrs of an adverie fe^ We fee 
ho grounds iOT: this imputatloii. The Proteftant sifcendancy of 
Ireland cared very little about pitrgatory and the feveil factamentsi 
They a£(ed upon principles fimply political ; and their feverity 
it^ not derived from'pbiemical rancour, but jFrofti the two great. 
^^Ags of bittemefs, which turn, the milk of human natm-cinto 
gaU>— revenge and fear. They knew what the van<iui(hed had 
Sone in the hour of'fuccefe \ they k)oked at their numbers with 
dread, and fought ^ to likengthen the barnejrs of law againft the 
^de arm of phyGcal power. The fyftem of the Popery laws^ 
hideed, in Ireland]^ mud be looked at as a whole. In their pre^^ 
ftnt (late they are folly, capri^, feeble and petulant tyranny.^ 
As they ftood originally, they were vigorous* and confiftent ; the 
Avin,.well'-rivett^ ifetters of tonqueft, locking into one another^ 
ind fttetching down the Captive giant to the foor. For more 
t^n half a centinry after the revolution, the appellation of * thef 
^omnton enemy' was regularly given to the Catholics, not in 
loole decimation, but m tbe legitimate and ^deliberate lai^uage 
of Lord-Jiieutenauts and l^arHannents. The Rruggles of contend-* 
ing fadions tiever waked them from their lethargy, nor raifed 
Hitin from thtir abafetnenc 5 and, while the name^ of liberty and 
p^riotifm weref on the tongue of every Proteftant, it was never 
conceived that three fourths of the people could either fhare in the 
c;ie, or be Ae objeft of ^he other. We think^it will be found, 
mat the Githolics are hardlyUamed as a diftin^l body, through* 
kut the' whole political writings of Swifr. Indeed, their firft re-' 
fufcitation is fai4 to have taken place during the viceroyalty of the 
Duke of Bedford in 1757, when they ventured tp prefent aa^d- 
dftfs to die Caftle. ... 

Xbc jgreat objcft of this opprefl^e policy was undoubtedly 
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to kaep uiider^ powerful toemy*; die nest vm^^fifoMfiji^ fa^ 
him oTer ta the ProteftaUt fide* It might* a :cemttr7 ^nccy :be 
yerj plauGbly fuppofed, that, felf-inteteft^ w6rkit)g upon a laj(^ 
clafs of men, would get the better of coofcience ;- and diat a C^^ 
ihcdiGy excluded from pdk'ical honours, cut off from many even 
of the common .rights of property, and rendered a ilave and aKeii 
in his country, would either.quit that country^ or the. faith, which 
made thci country a ilepmother to ,him. The . h(Xi bpwever, h?o 
turned out, that^ Protcftantifm has made no: coi^verts ; and as a 
g)^at majority of the people have, adhered to their original tenets 
under fuch difcouraging circumftancea* the eftabliflied church of 
. Iceland may perhaps be . confidered as an experiment which has 
i:ompkt6]y failed. . No rationsd ^lan can lopk to a time, within 
any limits to which, human policy extends, when the Catholic re^ 
ligion will not prerail in Ireland. At the fame time, we are ht 
frop thinking this a fortunate, or even an indifferent circumftance^ 
in the fta^te of that country.. Few nations have had a more decid- 
ed tntereft, politically (peaking, in the progrefs of one fed above 
another, than Great Britain in the growth of the reformed faith 
^n the weft of St George's Channel. But ihe has not been verf 
fuccefsful in her method. Laws, penal or reftrid^ive^ are but 
rough medicine $ and if the difeafe is incurable, it is fpme coa^ 
ibiation to have difcar^ed the phyiician. 

The furprife which many worthy Proteftants may feel at the 
flow progrefs of their own opinions, in a* country fubjed to the 
fame laws as England, will probabIy.be abated, when they know 
the adual ilate of the Iriflb hierarchy. We have now lying be* 
fore us an account prefented to the Houfe of Commons in 1803^ 
containing the iinmW of pariihes in Ireland, and of the benefice 
9r upions of pariOies into, which the fame have been diftribute^ 
and reduced,, and alfi) of the churches and gkbe-houfes which 
^dually exifted in 1 791* This document it may be worth while 
IP lay before our readers in a note^ * as it exhibits a ftriking view 
of the aptnefs which the ecclefi^ftical eftablifhment of Ireland 
feems to poffefs for diffufing religious inftruftion throughout th^ 
mafs of the people. Since the year 1791, it if fair to obferire, 
fums of money to a confiderable amount have b^n srantcd by the 
Board of Firft Fruits for the purpofe of rebuilding wurches i but, 
even if the money has been duly laid out, the number muil ftill 
fall fliort of that of benefices. . The following paffage from Lord 
Redefdak's fpetch in the Houfe of Lords, which we quote froih 
Sir John Thropkmorton'a pamphlet, p. 11 a, is the commentary 
on this ftatement. 

* There are about 24fOO parishes, which have been thrown^by unionaj 
many of them very improper, and some very recently made, into about 

llOO 
: ..— , 1L-- • 

* See following page. ^ ^ . 
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il^^be)ciefiee% 4om^ of whicli extend ofct va^ tracts of coiintrj. 
fftfsjijy of the pwishes have no ^ur^^wbicji 1fa^,1?h^'C^se mtlj a pa- 
Jish in I):^t3iUp»»satd to cQntfdn ^20,000 iiibaluta]^. Maiiy of the be- 
-j^fice^ |iavexH> glebe^ t^e an(;ifnjtg}eb<b hawg ;^een confounded with, 
. ^ca^ lost in» the laji^ds of lay-proprietcn-^. Manf^^npre of the benefices 
%9y^ no fflebe-hon^ so that the clergynx^q;! has no njeans of residence 
Tjrithin his parish : Unfortunately, ^too, benefices in this deplorabld 
.stat^ have been deenied the most4esirable— a parish without a churchi 
'without a glebe-house, and, an almost necessary consequence, with- 
out a Protestant inhabitant. * 

The true proportion which eiifts .between the eftabliftied and 
* tolerated religions, is a deftderatum in the ftatiftics "of Ireland. 
The ftatements hitherto gir^n to the public, differ as much from 
'one another, as might be expected irom party prejudice a£ling 
upon perfeft ignorance of the truth. Some warm enemies of the 
'Catholic claims aflert the Proteftaiits to compofe two fifths of the 

population. 
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population. Mr Newenbam, an advocate of thofe clatmsj redcoi^s 
the whole at above (ive miUions, of which he allows only one {6 

•^die Proteftants of all denominations. ' Thefe are the two extremes"; 
and probably both differ from the faft. It is to us a matter of 

^furpnfe, that the bill which has lately paffed for afcertaining the 
population of Ireland, makes no provifibn for clearing up this 
problem in political arithmetic. Whether a nian goes to churck 

*or to mafs, is, we believe, as well known as th^ number of his 
children or his windows, and might occupy a column in the re- 
turn with as much convenience. 

The author of the prefent pamphlet is well known as a Ca^ 
tholic gentleman of large fortune and ancient family : he is ftill 
more honourably diftinguiihed for a degree of liberality and mo- 
deration, that all members of that body, even in tne prefent 
age, are not found to poflefs. Thefe qualities are apparent in 
the work before us : we meet not only with the utmoft temper 
in managing the difcuffion, but with candid conceffions with re- 
Ipeft to his own party. We regret oply, that his moderation 
has fometimes given an air of tamenefs and languor to his ftyle ; 
and that found and fenfible arguments want that force, which is 
derived from lucid arrangement and nervous expreffion. Men, 
who are converfaht with a fubje£l in all its bearings, are apt to 
put their thoughts together more loofely, 'than thofe who are 
compelled to reduce into method the notions they have, as a 
means of, eriricMng their mmds with more. The reafonings 
alfo, to which a Cath61ic is likely to recUr, are not exaftly thole 
which tell moft with a perfon unbiaffed to^Xrard6 that perfuafion. 
The afperfions thrdwn upon the tenets which he believes, natu- 
rally lead him to repel fuch charges by proofs of the loyalty, 
quietnefs, and morality of their profeffors. Thefe, however, 
extend further than we fhould think neceffary for the decifion of 
the prefent queftion. The fole point is, whether Catholics fliall 
be eligible to Parliament, and capable of enjoying, by the royal 
choice, fome great offices in the ftate. If it can be made out, 
that no danger can, with any reafonable probability, be fuppofed 
to arife from this to the civil or religious eftaUifliments oi the 
couiltry, the matter is at once fettled. But it is by no means 
incumbent upon us to prove, that the lower orders of Irifh Ca- 
tholics are not poflefled with a bigotted antipathy s^hft the 
Proteftants ; that they are not abje£lly fubmiilive to their priefts ; 
that amone thofe priefts there is not ftill lurking the leaven of 
fpiritual u^rpation }— 4>ecaufe| if all thefe charges are true, and 
in fome part we bdieve them to be true, they are ftill trrekvant 
to the precife point at iffue. : The admi£Bon of a few Catholic 

; gentlemen to parliament, can hardly aggravate that bigotry and 
nbmiffion to prieftcraft^ vHuch natundly ^^rings frcnn intellect 
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l|iial degradation. The rembval of invidiou^ distinctions tfannot t 
.inflame the passions 6f those Dfho smarted tinder the feelingdj 
^^hich they excited. 

'\ There are, it seeiiiSj tixro, and dniy tWo mischiefs, ^hith tan 
oe distinctly presented to the niind of one who defends the pre- 
sent restrictions, as probable consequences of their repeal : h^ 
-may dread the predominance of a sect adterse to that which is e-* 
stabiished, in tne parliament, or in the cabinet : he may expect 
to see a Catholic majority in the legislature, or Catholic councils 
in the executive government. It is for such a person to weighs 
"whether, so long as the people of Great Britain, whose repre-i 
' sentative^ exceed, five or six times over, those of Ireland, adhere 
to their present faith, there can be any remote possibility, against 
which a rational man would think it necessary to guard, that a 
small minority might, by means of a popular assembly, overturn 
'any part of the constitution ; and, in case tfie people of Great 
Bntain should ever relinquish their present mode of thinking up- 
on theological questions, whether tne established church oughr^ 
upon any sound principle, civil or religious, to survive the opihi-« 
^bns of tnose for whom it was designed. The influence of Ca- 
tholic advisers of the Crowti may, with more plausibility, bfe 
brought forward as a contingent mischief ; because, in the two 
^reigns which preceded the Revolution, a project of overwhelm'-* 
ing at once the liberties and the Protest^t church of England* 
was certainly the systematic object of a proftigate and tyrannical 
court. TTie Sovereign, however, must, by die Act of Settle-* 
'meht, be in communion with the established church ; a provi- 
sion, in our minds, unexceptionable and convenient, but which 
affords no argument, though it has often been absurdly adduced, iot 
the exclusion of dissenters ffom any offices of which subjects are 
capable. But a king, it will be said, may, like Charles II., pre- 
serve a dissembling conformity with the establishment, while he 
meditates its subversion* Be it so : what stronger argument can 
*ht brought against the efficacy of exclusive tests ? If a King 
can be protestant in, form, but not in substance, what security 
^can we have against the employment of ministers, equally insin- 
cere, eaually prevaricating with himself? 'lliough Clifford 
-shrunk trom the test imposed in 1672, were Lauderdale and 
Sttnderlab4 less apt for the work of tyranny ? Did zeal for atiy- 
*j6prt o)r ^religion animate Buckingham and Shaftesbury ? Did not 
^ disguised ^ttacl^njent to the diurch of ^ame lurk, in the h^art 
^bfJ^lli^gton, Awhile tesu declarations were upon his lips? 

4t iSj'iK^t in the barriers of restrictive law, it is not in the seal of 
raolemn engagements, that we must look for security against m^ 
jtrn^Qery as the cabinet of tli^e second Chailes cqilcealed. If the 
' ' Y 2 general 
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jgenerftl state of religious toltranpe, which cprtaialj bonders i^jv- 
r0n indiifet^nce, 4id;nQt render 4^6 >suppo&iti9n of a Bxitiat^-Soitfh 
reign, who should risk his throne, like James fll?, for ^he $<ifce-Qf 
Popery, more eitravag^nt thap the^ dreams of a fjavexish mai*, it 
would he sujBicient to 'felf pp the strer^th of -th^e GOQ3tit;u(ioi^ 
'not struggling, :as under the Stuarts, gainst updjafined ^nd l^w- 
Jess prerogative, but itwulneraUe, we trusty ly any ,fcirce wbiic|i 
4he most despiotic |>rin^ co^l4 ^Hipipy \ secured i>y« ami^^ )SOSr 
.sions of Parliame^^, by .amiual Mut^ny^^ap^s, and, -^liU ^iK)r^ ^ 
^popular seatiment ^nd 4eng habiit|p of ft«ed^a% again&t rthos^ ^rio- 
Jent and ilkgal streiches of powecj which the patxio^ of b^x^m^ 
.{^es victoriously >resift|ed. 

This is tlie simple 'Statement of 4he ^estioa, wU^h, if pr^ 
sented to the mind W'ithout ^y fsupefffiuoujs and irr^lew^mt ^deqli^ 
mation, leaver, We think, noiroomibr Jsesitatiw <a8 <to the ad- 
mission of Irish, and conse^^eHtiy British Catholics^, iboth to .the , 
.Legislature and to ofjicial stations. There ar% h0wev«i;^ aome 
other topics, which it ifi worth-while 1^ jootio^ aiTd whicii hasire 
been treated by Sir J. Throckmorton wich consider^hje k^iow^' 
ledge of his subject, as 'well as good -eense. With J?e6pept .^ 
.the oath of supremaQy, after .admitti^gJ "that eprery ^tale^, ip th^ 
words attributed to Lprd Ell^nboro^ghb dain^ing and exercisii^ 
.independent powers of ^vor^ignty^ jpossesses the right pf bind- 
ing its subjects by law^ pot ofily {paramount tq^ bwt €;3(clusiye ^ 
any authority or ^^(roul exeir9iiSa?^e% aoy-oth^r h\^%^ whatso- 
ever \ he justifies the CjkthpHcs .in -their ref^ujaal -^ this .oat.hj h^ 
cause they conceive ^^]^ s^meihipg more i& .xQSiVAt&& by {it, rthiHi 
an aqknowledgem^t qf ithe indep^endent authority ^ ih^ stalie>^ 
•namely, a renuodation of the power of spiritual J^H:i^diptio% 
-which they believe to reside in the •Roman pontiff. Tp define 
.this jurisdiction^ he^admits, in a^naainer ;that shaU preclude >aU 
misconception, is not easy ^ and indeed the notion of supremacy 
is, we believe, equally vague, as applied t>y Catholics to /the Pop^^ 
or by jhe language of EngU«h law to the JKing. The foUowiqg 
observations are just and candid. 

< Perhaps, it may not be well understood, when the King i^ talked 
of as the " supmne head " of the £stahlished Church, what is meant 
by that supremjicy. No distinc;t idea, I am confident, is entertained 
of it ; at least, no such idea I hfive been able to collect from conversa- 
tion, or from books. Be it ,then allowed, that the primacy of the Ro- 
man bishop may he liable to some misconception. When it is said, that 
the King isTJte sovereign Lord of all hi^ subjects, of whatever degree 
or estate they be, ecclesiastical or temporal ; that, in virtue cfdus so- 
vereign rule, no foreign power, as has been observed, shall, or ought 
to, have any superiority ov^ them; tl^.asth« political head oyer tte 
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ChiiFch smd a!t its ihembert, lieconvcnesy prorogues, dissolves, regu*. 
kites, and restrains s3mods or convocations, af^points or recommends 
to bishoprics ami certain otli^r dcclesiasdoal preferments ; that the 
}adkatiire of eccksiastibal causes is within the sphere of his cogni* 
afme ; tibat, though he challenges no authority or power of ministrjt 
af divine offices in the Churchy and consequently can convey no power 
pj?9perly spiritual, such ^s is the power of order in the Episcopal 
ministry, yet tfiat die collation of external diocesan jurisdiction at- 
taches to his prerogative : when, I say, on the subject of the King's 
supremacy, these positions only are advanced, it seems to me (though 
I plainly perceive that I am got out of my depth), that nothing more 
is conceded, than what, in ancient time,- was due to, and exercised 
by, the. imperial Crown of this realm ; than what was considered a^ 
an essential portion of the royal prerogative in France, and in othet 
Catholic countries ; and what, by the Concordat, the present French 
^ mler exercises.; and what^ finally, is net advjerse to, and destructive 
ef, that primacy o# die Roman bishop, properly understood, which 
has been, and may be exercised m vmi regulati^ stsutes. 

< i must repeat, that my knowledge,^ these matters is very li* 
mited : but should the question: be as thus stated, it must be adnaith 
ted^ that the alarms, on both sides, are founded on misapprehensions i 
liiat' Protestants fear the introduction of the papal power, becaus<^ 
they know not what is meant by it, and nuse die whcie structure of 
their alarms on the historical £act.oif its former manifold abuses ; and 
that Catholics draw back at the sound of kingly supremacy, because 
they conceive, that a power, strictly spiritual, is meant to be con- 
nec^d with it. It is a misfortune, in the conflict of human (pinions, 
that the most appropriate words are not chosen ; to which, had at- 
tention been given, I apprehend, in speaking of the King's supre- 
macy, the word spiritual Would hardly have been adopted. The 
term ecclesiastical alone might have? caused less <hfficulty, though 
this would have been highly improper. * p. 47. 

If, however, tl^e oath of supremacy should either be repealed, 
or taken by the Catholics, another obstacle remains, in the shape 
of a legislative provision, to which, ftom prejudices in some 6e^ 
^ree laudable, an extraordinary importan<» has by many jgQoA 
men been attached. We aOude to the Test act, imposed by the 
23th of Charles 11., which renders ijie reception of the sacra- 
ment, according to the rites of the Church of England, and with 
certain forms and attestations prescribed in the statute, a necessa- 
ry qualHication for any civil or military officer. Though. the ad- 
mission of Roman Cathofica to such stations was neVer contem- - 
phted from tfie ritne of the Revolution till a recent period, yet 
»thi« law, which', whatever may have been the object of those 
x^o framed it, did, in fact, operate as an exclusion of Protestant 
dissenters, has at different times been the subject of rriuch keen 
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di9<custion, both horn the press, and within the w^ljs olif^l^r 
inent. The abolition bf such restrictions as affect Protestams, i9 
not the question immediately before us } but as it is very infei* 
mate^y conneiGted with that iraich is^ and as an indistinct appror 
}iension of conventicles and meeting-houses seems to weigh widfc 
inany p^f sons, whp zrp not unwilling to grant indulgences to the 
Catholics, it may be proper to state, yery briefly, what is the 
practical lefficacy of this pretended bulwark of the Church* 

In the Jirst place, it is no test of approving the Church of Eng-» 
land, ei.ther in doctrine or discipline ; it prescribes only a single rite^ 
/concerning which somi^ petty scruples pn^e existed in the fnin49 
of dissenferp % to which, whenever at least their own interest ij^ 
concep»ej[}, few of tliem jiny longer pay attention. Not long afr 
fber thfe jBLe^du^n, the practice pf what w^s ca)led ppcasiona} 
(Conformity, pf qmtlifying fc^r the sake of office^ .partiGu}4rly in 
icorpor^ions, becaoie ^o prevalent, that ^ end of ^ testv m 
fzr as it went to restrain Protestant diss<enters, waft n^arlf d«f^^ 
ied. During the reign of Anne, several attempts were made by the - 
High Chur^ party, to pi^vent, by more strict enactments, what 
they termed a base and hypocritical evasion $ and the consent of 
the Whigs to a bill levelled at this practice, is said to have been 
the price of Lord Nottingham's accession to their side in the year 
1711. This is meant by that ludicrous chapter in the history of 
John Bull, when Jack is persuaded by Don Diego to hang him* 
self, in the expectation of being cut down by gir Roger, Not 
long after the accession, hpweyer, of George I., in the year 171&, 
the prevalence of Whig cpupsels, which, except against Cathpr 
Jics, have been unifornaly tolerant, led to a repeal of this ^ct, an^ 
of other ^cfs^ ^y which the Tory ministry of Anne had gratified 
fhe zeal or panic of the p|:tho0ox. Thaf: ;se#il ^nd that panip 
were, \n t^iis instance, as usual, without sense or forf^sight 9 die 
accQpimpdatiiig spirit, which they wished tp checl^ in the dissent- 
ers, was the result of increasing liberality and i^oderatipn \ those 
who left th^ nie<?tiQg.hppse for interest, forgot to return for de- 
irotiop 3; ^d the last century has witnessed the silent depay of that 
dissaiting party, whien peaceful and unmolested, which withstood 
.^e fury of Laufl, and tke acrimppy of ghel^n. Some indeed 
.there yet remain, whp shrink from the notion of cpnfprmitj^, 
. staunch and sturdy disciples of th^ puritanical jschpol. , Are th^ 
kept alopf by the statute of Charles ? Are* |he mape and thp 
, furry robe, the en)bde|ns of munipipal n^ajesty, 4^^d to sup^ as 
these ? Look to the annual act§ of indemnity ; act^ passing ^ 
regularly, and with as little notice, as the mos^ ordinary fo|:ms of 
fhe houses of, parliament* By that, for instance, passed in ]^arc|i 
180<>, ^W persons who have neglected to qualify themselves as re- 
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quined by hy, are {nllf indemnified and freed firom all penalties 
and disat^Hties, unless ^nal judgment shall have been obtained 
s^inst them. It is provided, indeed, that they must duly qua^ 
lify before the 25th <rf December 1806. But as the act has been^ 
ffer a l^igth of time, annually renewed, it is morally certain, that 
^ man neglecting to comply with this provision, .will be relieved 
by another met, eiUier before the time shall elapare, or at least be- 
fore final judgment can be obtained against hun. Aceordinglyi 
scarce any person, wef believe, in civil or military trust, whatever 
^is re{igtou:s opinions may be, takes |be trouble of observing th^ 
ftgttlations of d^Test act. This tonual indemnity, as Sir h 
lltfockmorton vety truly observe, is equivalent to its complex 
amnulment. The origin of this system of dispensation'he sup« 
jxMes to have been a disposition to favour the Scotch, whose rigid 
Piresbyterianisiii, we admit, has not be^m fpiind altogether to ex* 
dode t^em from very comfortable posts in Sovth Britain. * Why^ 
k may be adced, ' he proceeds, < do not Catholics avail diemselve$ 
ef Ais act of indemnity ? In certain cases they do ; but they 
d^rehefld liiat, to some minds, it might have the appearance ct 
Ciecasidci^l <*ohformity ; and therefore, they rather submit to the 
regular operaticm of the statute. ' We believe that the case is 
rather, that few opportunities have been given to them of craving 
die aid of these indemnity acts, except in military commissions, 
which have for some years been filled in numberless instances 
with a total disregard of this notable barrier of the establishment, 
from the brave and antient gentry of the Catholic persuasion in 
Ireland. 

But if these concessions are made, it is natural to inquire, will 
the Catholics be satisfied ? Will not success lead to further en- 
croachments r ^^ the mistress of their wishes, so fondly named 
emancipation, be scorned after enjoyment ? Have they not, for 
thirty years, been gaining ground, at each step professing to ter«* 
minate their desires, and still repuung for more? To this it 
might be sufficient to answer, that, when we have done full justice, 
ii^W our ri^t nor our power to resist exorbitant daims will be 
impaired. But why is it so certain that we shall have such claims 
-to resist? Intemperate and ambitioue men Aere will be in all 
^nixed bodies, and, we fear, the Irish Catholics are not without 
their ^hare of them ; but, after aU that has been said of popular 
blindness and fury, there is a wonderful difierence between the 
effect of real and imaginary grievances. Fair and honest policy 
in govenUnent is, as it were, the flail ol faction : the light and 
foolish, the violent and designing, are separated by it from sensible 
imd well-meanine meny^ wm> mix reluctantly in public disputes^ 
and ^uit them when their object is attained. In the earliest age 
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,cf the Romai) re|mbib:> the patrieian fatnities akme irete aBmitt# 
to stations of honour itjd nkiionil trUst. The struggles of th« 
people against this exchtsion were,^for a long time, though never 
sanguinary, ^riojenr and unremitting : the comre^sion of tower pri^ 
vileges led only to the delmand of higher; tiil every distihctiort 
was abrogated, which stood in the way of aspiring nwrit. From 
the time that the cortsulate and priesthood were opened to th«l 
plebeians, early- in the fifth cenlury of Rortie, her discvesstons 
ceased ; the vtorating baliaaiite of the constitution found its poise j 
and, during a perk>4 of tWQ centuries, scarce any domestic fao^ 
tions retarded or em]f>ittered the concjpiest of the world. But it 
Tvouki be going ttiucb too far to ^fiiert, fbat, by acceding to the 
prayer of the Caftho^ pethvein, we should apfly a radical cure to 
ithat tmhappy dimS^ticm which hgs prevailed arhomgR the p«v> 
santry of Irekmd. Nbr do' we thif^, that no measmnes of €diid)> 
Kattion; or, if the Word pleslse beft^, c0«s&s9iDnr, shotld i>e tdketi^ 
beyond those wbich #e hbve beM iniinediacely cfomi^toTing. Wit 
have never seen any preset fer the coAmwatfcfr of tithes in Eng^ 
lan'd, which seemed Hteiy to'ptesetve, in the longrTtfrt/ the rights 
of the clergy untntpairerf. ftit we^ appesd to any nndid' man^ 
who has looked at the statenlent given aijoye, respecting the 
church of Ifefend, whether the interests of an estaBliBhment,. so 
notoriously int6Yftpetent, from extemar circumstances, to its du- 
ties, ought to be regarded with extreme favour; Lands, too, are 
more generally Held in Ireland upon freehold leases, than in Eng- 
land, which throws the Burden of tithes more upon the tenant ; 
and their collection is, we* believe, more frequently in kind, and^ 
of consequence, piore odious than in the latter coutitry. The 
maintenance of the Catholic priests hf Govemsnent has often 
keen suggested. It iti tio sHght evil, however, fm a country sktkj- 
ing binder the weight cf taxied) t» support a d«<ibfe hierarchy i 
md some shsre of ^ fexpextse ^tght, periiaps, wiAont inju^ice^ 
be defrayed jEVom the i^venms of tl^ present estabfehment, hi 
parishes^ where almost every inbaiyi^nt is a CathoHc^ The author 
has stetched a flaw fear the rendysd of jealousies between the two- 
seets, tpWch is worthy of notice. B«tt, v^e fear,* that he speaks 
his own semiwierits rather tham those- of his cast; and promises 
more, in the liberal turn of his mind, fdr the Romish priests trf 
Ireland, thati, unless they are much belied, they will re^dilyiurPr 
dettake. , - 

* Ist^ Without attempting the abfurd expedient of fupprefiing the 
hierarchy in an Eptficopal church, Government has only to fignify, 
that it k, their wifti that the King, in future, (hall have the nomination 
^{ the Gat-holic bifhope. Thjs will be conc^ed. The mode of elec- 
\i9u or nomination has often varied } but it now. generally is lodged in 
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^ifciliniifa ef A^ i^ee^ who, fl» Gdife^cdk ^d«ii8^ ^\m mAaS iu 
#t^lat6 French ^C^oticordat, afttr kk^nofniiiadoxi, aicnrd tke elected 
U^«}^ n( ^^^7 ^ ^ Roiiisn see for canonical cot^tmutkm^ or ai^i** 
Hitler And by ^b act, agteekbly td what the late .|K»itkl^ termeil 
ike n0ti$ discipline fea ft&oa msc^inu)^ is understood to be mamtamed 
1& weii the union or communion i^ich should ever subsist betWeeni 
ite head and it^ i^enibefs, as also ih^x, Jurisdietion to be acktiow^ 
'tedged^ which Cathplids belie^^e essentiady to belong to the primac/ 
^ tife bi^op of Roln^. 

* In regard t» iS^JkaU^ ^^U^gimeej which, at his cdnsecfation/ 
etfdi ftiillicjp proitrfse^ to hiwi, if it mean any thing, it means too rtiuch f 
if nothing, it is absurd, and degrades a solemn cer^fhdtiy. ITiii 
£^i$a3{fld o^ a^'it IS edited^ fou#d it^ way hMIo ^fe elfureh in feudal 
iSmm^ ^^M"ii tlid RMUm Bkhiips, hi is^tSUlN^ of cfAi^ prindes^ vk^:^ 
ft^tistantftehie^ as 6(^vereign loi^ and all churchmen as ^leir Tassahtf. 
IRit 'btiiefi^ ^OMfin^r did lioftttft^ m ^ hands of ili^ eomecraioi^ 
tl»Mw^p^M^ rejpr^s^atativt of kii HiDliliess. But a^ due ti^ys of 
A^M sl«rei7 kave p^aaied aviray, why has not tMs oftth padsed wiA 
tllem^ ]to<knguageeyidently deA<9tesits%idalorigim Thebishefi 
^l^^vSs&i ^* thait h^ wiQ hom that hour forward be faithful and ob^ 
didnt^ Saliit F^ter, and to the holy chim:h of Romie, and to his 
kM. tije Pbpf, and his successors, canonically entering : that the pa* 
|«tfy «tf RoiMy the rules of the holy fathers, and the regalities rf 
Saint Peter, he will keep, niaintain and defend against all men : that 
die righisi pirivltegesi ixii authorities of the Roman chu:fch, and of 
&e Pdpe> dudof nis succe^sori}, he will cattse to be conserved, de^ 
fmjSe^ ^ijgfteiented, and pwiftoted. ""-^Let then Be no riid^ rf this* 
©wei^ftolioufe dlaiise, ** 6iat hefetits, schismatics, and tebrfi^ to the 
hcAff&'&ieit Mii his successors, k6 will l^i^ and" to his power |>er^ 
€a^r* irh(l#, J understand, dtill^ed, by die ccpfess permkSbn rf 
littf Piope J *' k^ being; his particulltt wiiii,-^ say the cardiifeds ha ^e^ 
kt^r, ^ to avoid whatever cmiM giver «Mibrftg^ in Greiit BriHalnaiMt 
ifdiaitd. '* T)M i0rhole oaib gtwm utxtlvagt to er^ tMnllmg man, 
and ^louiidtfaenefotie be expmiged ; yet^ Fnistb bkhops, I belie«t 
since the €onc(»dat, continue to tadcr k. Maipolcon knows how tx> 
iralue words ; but wosds^ ^ I observed,. ¥9idof'flfteaiiiag»;<fisb<m0ai* 
^e lip^ th£^t ut^r tMm« It sboulid no^ h^wieyer^ be conoBatedf 
^t the court of Rome views th^m ia an^^r Ught^ and will sw*' 
sj^mU^t bo f&bre of this feudal patbt unless urgad to it by the irresi^ 
^)sle-demand of Government. The expression of vassalage, though 
iio more than a sound, is ever pleasing to the ear of power, an4 
brings to remembrance the days of former greatness. 

* 2flffy, T^he parochial clergy, I understand, are now appointed by 
Che diocesan ; but if Government can be prevailed on to allow them 
moderate salaries, and shall judge proper to regulate their appoint- 
iaients in any other form, I conceive it will meet with no difficulties. 
I was shocked to hear a fc|;al officer of the Crown lament, that & 
college had been foun4ed for the education of Catholic clergy. The 
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igaoncDce -of the Indi petsas^ has oftoirbQexi di^lj»f«d;*.ani ^migli^ 
tducation, which yras not a matter of choice* hfl» often been ma<fo 
a subject of reproach ; but ^ow, it seems, no ^ucation must be al- 
towedy foreign or domestic. " What would the learned gentleman 
do with the Catholics I " exclaimed an Irish member ; " Would he 
have them brought up in the grossest ignorance ? .Would he perini^ 
them no place of education, by which thjey might be ten^^red u^* 
fill members of society, and good and loyal subjects ? Or would he 
have them sent out of the country to be educated in- the setoinarie* 
e£ that Pope, of who^ prkiciples h^ lUs sd great a, dread,^ aiid^to ^ 
whose power he thinks it necessary to oppose such i^ro^g and formic 
dable barrios ? '* t ? 

* Si%v The nomination of the Ushops, and the.uppohitmentof the 
paroch»l chrgy being regula^^ the next measuzet I coaceive, xbii0|^ 
be^ first to seule in wh^ miaonef external discipline* in boldmg aAf, 
courts, and the celebratioaof marria^s, shall beadministsred; and 
then, which is most important, distiofidy to define tlmttgh what , 
chanhel communications with the Ronmn see shall be penmtted«: 
This channel must be pujjlic ; let us j?ay, one of the office^ of Go- 
vernment. Much trouble need no^ be apprehended; for the com^ 
munications would not be frequent; but, when they happened, the 
subject or instrument should be open for inspection,, as likewise a^y 
brief, rescript, or monition, or dispensation, or whatever answer 
might be transmitted in return. 

* With what facility might such regulations be made, and, when 
made and adhered to, what cause could there any longer be for sus- 
picions, and for any fear of this foreign soyemgnty ? And the Irish 
prelacy, I flatter myself, if they l^ve not already taken the subject 
into c<»isideration, will delay no longer doing it, and will be ready; 
before Parliament ^lall again resume the subject, to lay before Go- 
vernment a. detailed plan of regulattoos* The tedm^pi grkvances 
•K^s to be in ^ei;r own haads^ ' p» 14*8. 

The style of tbi$ pamphlet is loose and incorrect *, and the ge«- 
oeral charact^ of t&o reasooing is not vigorous nor impressive. 
The merits of the cause) however, are distinct from the merits of 
thebodc*^ and upon these, we confess, our opinion is decided* 
Whatever may be the cloud of popular prejudices at present with 
re^>ect t0 this momentous question, we can scarcely doubt, (if 
in the perils of the time, we may venture to look on to futurity), , 
that the voice of justice and policy will finally prevail. The seeds 
of truth will bear fruit in due season, if neither the blight wither, 
nor the tempest scatter them before their time. In the mean 
time, to be conscious that we have failed in nothing through puf 
own folly or narrowness of views — that we have met the conflict 
with all our combined and united energies, must be an encOurage* 
oient in danger, and even a convolution in ruin. 

Art, 
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iBlf: Vh; The Complete^ Works, in Phitos(^hy[' PoHiicSj and i ^ , 
^Morals, of the late Dr Benjamin Franllin. Now first collected J^ ^ \ 
^ahd arranged. With Memoirs of his Early Life^ written hf 
Himself. S vol. 8yo. pp. 1450. JohhsOn, London. 1806. - 

VToTHiNG) we think, can show more clearly, the sii^ularwant 
■^-^ of literary enterprize or activity, in the States of Americat 
than that no one has yet been found in that flourishing republic, 
16 collect and publish the works of their only philoso^er. It is 
not even very creditable to the liberal curiosity of the Enc Ksh 
public, that there should I^ve been no complete edition of ^ 
wridngs of Dr Franklin, till die year 1806:. and we dibuld 
l^ave been altogether unable to account for the imp^ect and 
lUks^sfactory manner in ivhich the task has now been perfonn- 
M, if it had not been for a statement in the prefetoty advertise<^ 
ment, wluch removes all blame from the editor, to attach it td 
a' higher quarter. It is there stated, Aat recently after the deadi 
of the author, his grandson, to whom the whole of his papers 
had been bequeathed, made a voyage to London, for the pur* ^ 

pose of preparing and disposing of a complete collection ot all 
nis published and unpublished writings, with memoirs of his 
life, brought down by himself to the year 1757, and continued 
fo his death by his descendant. It Mras settled, that the work 
should be published in three quarto volumes, in England, Ger« 
many, and France ( and a negotiation was commencc^d with the 
)»ookseUers, ^ to the terms of the purchase and publication. At 
diis stage of the business, however, the proposah were suddenly 
liHithdrawn $ and nothing more has been heard of the work in 
this its fair^and natural market. ^ The proprietor, it seems^ 
<^ had found a bidder of a different description, in some emsiarf 
^ of Government, whose object was to withhold the manuscripts 
^* from the world, not to benefit it by their publication; and 
^ they thus either passed into other hands, or the person to 
^< whom they were bequeathed, received a remuneration farsup^ 
'* pressing them. ** 

If this 8tatement.be correct, we have no hesitation in Wfing, 
that no emissary of Government was ever employed on a more 
miserable and unworthy service. It is ludicrous to talk <rf the 
danger of disclosing in 1795, any secrets of state, with regard 
to me war of American independence; and as to any anec- 
dotes or observations tiiat might give ofi^ce to individuals, we 
think it should always be remembered, tkit public functionaries 
are the property of the public ; that their character belongs to 
lustory an4 to posterity ; and diat it is equally absurd and dis- 
creditable 
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ttftdittbkf to thbk (tf jupffressmg any pact of' d^ eyittoice faf 
i»hkAi theikf m^ks most: b9 ultioutdy determineck But the 
Vi^h^ of the Works that haw l>een suppressed, oertainljt did not 
Tekkie to i?epublican politics. The history of the author's l|fe, 
down to If 57, could not well contam any matter of offence 5 
»a^ f2t VsHTiety o^ gener^ remarks, and speculatioms whicL he ifi 
un^^^dod to Ibo^ left behind him,, might have been permitted 
to^ dee the Itgbt^ thought Kis diplomatic operatio]^ had ^6eQn in<r 
tenfictecl* The emissary of Gqvernn^enf, however, probably 
toiA m Qs^ of ^ese things-^ he was resolved < to leave no rubs 
»6r botel^s m hi^ work ; ' and,. tx> stifle the dreaded revelation, 
ht thougbt the best way was to strangle ail the innocents in the 
iMcinag^; 

Iiiiperfeot ^ the work now before us necessarily is, we thkik 
the pdfailic is vety much. indebted to its editor. It is presi^nted i^ 
a*cheat> and unostentatious form; and though it contaiiis litt^ 
A»t has- net been already ponnted as the composition of the^thoi;, 
and* does iH>| often settle any point of disputed authenticity in i| 
si^factory manner, it seems, on the whole^to have been compile 
1^ iftfith sufEtient diligence, and arranged with considerable judg^ 
BientL Few writings, indeed, require the aid of a commentator 
lees &an those of Dr Franklin ; and though this editor is rather 
Itoo sparing of his* presence^ we are miinitely better satisfied to 
be left now add then ta our conjectures, than to be incumbered 
witiv iim e&planalions, and overpowered with the loquacity, of a 
more officious attendant. 

W^ik>not propose to give any thing like a regular account ^ 
tie papers confined iti these volumes. The best of them have 
Jang betfn fftmiiiar to the public; and there are many which it 
was pvoper to preserve, that cannot now he made interesting to 
the general reader. Dr Franklin^ however, is too^ great a i^au 
tabe altewed'to walk past, without some observation; and our 
readavs^^ we are persuaded, will easily forgive us> if we yield to 
the tsettiptaitioci of making a few renvarks on his character. 

This self-taught American is the most rational, perhaps, of ^ 
pfafloeophevsv He iSiever loses^ sjght of common sense in any of 
lib epeouJatioQ^ ; and when his philosophy does not consist enr 
tketf ill its faur ai»d vi^o^us application, it is always regulated 
and* controlled* by it in its application and result. No individual, 
pethapQ^ eiFer possessed a juster understanding, or was so seldoi^ 
oirstflkcted ift ^e use of it, by indolence, enthusiasm, or authority. 

Dr Franklin received no regular education ; and he spent the 
igtea^BT "ptHtot bis life inf a society where. there was no relish,r- 
oiii oa tttcooragement for Utssature. On an ordinary min4> 
ib^rctrcumstances would have produced their usual effects, of 

repressing 
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X MefxdHif^All Sort of iBteUej3biial imxtution xx a^Urity, and porpe- 

«|iatiijg ^ Moopc^tifm .qi ,inpuriou3 ausfi^m^ : Boc so an uodeiw 
s^Mu^ 19^t^ I'ranklm!*} «i;e xrahoat ^elp con^dctU\g them m jp^ 
^uliailj? pr<cmittQja$9 ^iid .unagin^. ^hat we can trac^ back to lh^n» 
^{}iQ8:ly« ajoxift all ihfi peculiarities oihis intelle^ual chara^er. 

Regular educ^tion^vjire thipk, is juiij^avoiurahle to vigour ^M'op- 
j^alt^. of uoderitandiug. JJkc ^vilization, vit inakea fecUtfjnor^ 
intelligent and agreeable ; but it levels the diftin^ops ^of iMtoM^ 
. JLt .ftfei^gtkemand.afEfl:s xbe feeble.; kc^ it 4eprivea the dro^g of 
ibis triuqp}\9 .aii4 Cyrils dp w4i (he iiopes of the afpiiii^. . It tac^Pivv* 
l^liibes thisp not only by itraiuiqg ,\xp xhc mind in an babitiial vth 
^zxexation for authorities, but, by leading ^s to befiow a 4ifpropor- 
«iotiate degree .of .attention upon iludies tihat are only valuahie^ 
^eys.orinftxuunentsibr the updt^iAandiag, th<^ come^t laft to bp 
ocegarded as iiltiatate objeds of jxurfuit ; saud tlie me^m^ tof edu^ar 
i^ou axe abtjujrdly imiAakeo for itS4end# How oiany .ppw«F(MltUfl^ 
derftanding&^have been loft in the t)iale^jQS pf ^mtpUe I '^od of 
ii£0w much ;goo4 philpibphy^e we daily defrauded, by the (pre- 
^fteoous terror oi taking .a knowledge oi pcofody for ufi;ful l^aim- 
ing ! ,Tbe mind of z man, who b^ efcaped this traiaii^ wH ^ 
dealt lave fairf4^y. Whatever x^therwerrors he may fall iofto^.lap 
will *he fafe at leaA kom ^tbefe infatuations. If he. thinks jpflqp^ 
after be 4pows t^^p^.toitudy Greek, it will be for ibme better ^pub* 
^pole than to becoine acquainted with k;s .dialers. Hispri^lMdiGil^ 
'^!iU be thofe of ^ man, .aad.not of a fcbqolboy ; an4 his ^ci>l»^ 
^nojus and ^x^ncluHons will be independent of the ma»ir><> pf tujco^y ' 
and the oracles of Jiterary patrons* 

The isonfequences of luring in a xefined and litecar^ t:omwmi^ 
,tyj are npariy xif the fanoe kind witjb^ofe of a regular educa^ipo* 
There are fo jnany critics to be Satisfied— ibra^uyqualificatioi^a 
,to be eftahliflibd — io many rivals to encoumjer^ and fo much d&* 
.jt6oti to be hazarded, that a youcig man is apt to be de:tecred iroif^ 
fo' perilous an entei|ptizej and led to ;feek xor d^ftin^^ipu in fomc 
pife^ lirke .of exertion* .He is difcQUir^d by the fame and tb& 
pcrfe£tion of certain models and favourites, who are alw^y& ip 
,the mouths of his judge§, an4) Sunder theoq,- Jus -genius i$ robuk-^ 
cd,' and his orjginality repreflcd, tiUic finks into a ;paUr J copviH^ 
\ox aim« fdt diftindioc^ by extrav^ance and affe^ation* In fudi 
^ jtate of jtbciety, he feels tha( noedipcrity has no .chance of iit- 
jtii^QOi and what beginner can cxgc£X *tQ jrife at once into exr 
!i;^cnce ? He imagines tkit mexp\gpod knt^ >will attrad np 
^ttoitioni and tb^t the manner is of flauch 4^oce urnKMrtimciD 
rtb^p the matter, in a candidate ior ^publicadfi^atiop. In bis a|^ 
tenifipn to the manner^ the matter is apt to be negle£led.} gnd» ia 
,1us folicitude to^leafe thofe wh^ regjiire fl^g^pe of^^i^iofi^ 

■ ' * ' brilliancy 

• ' *v - • 
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i>riHianqr of \(^t^ or harmony of periods, he is in fome ^angi^r of 
"forgettitig that ftrength of reafon, and acciiracy of obferration, ot 
which he firft propofed to recommend himfelf. His attention^ 
iwhen extended to fo many coIUteral objeAs, is no longer vigorous ' 
or coUefted ; — the ftream, divided into fo many channels, ccafes 
to flow either deep or ftrong 5— he becomes an unfuccefsful pre- - 
'tender to fine writing, and is fatisfied with the frivolous puM (M 
elegance or vivacity. 

We ate difpofed to afcribe fo much power to thcfe obftruflions 
to intelle&ual originality, that we cannot help fancying, that k 
'Fi^anklin had been bred in a college, he would have contentei 
liim&lf with expounding the metres of Pindar, and mixing argU- 
inent with his port in the common room ; and that if Boftpn ha^ 
abounded with men of letters, he would never haVe ventured to 
'come forth from his printine-houfe, or been driven back to it, at 
any rate, by the fneers of the critics, after the firft publication of 
■his eflays in the Bufy Body. 

- This will probably be thought exaggerated ; but it cannot fee 

'denied, we think,' that the contrary circumftances in his hiftory 

had a powerful cffefk in determining the charafier of his under- 

ftandtng, and in producing thofe peculiar habits of reafoning and 

inveftigatioh by which his writings are diftinguifhed. He was 

encouraged to publifh, becaufe there was fcarcely any one around 

•Wm whom he could not eafily ^excd. He wrote with great brevity, 

|>ecaufe he had not leifure for more voluminous compofitions, and 

4»ecaufe he knew Azt the readers to whom he addrefled himfelf 

were, for the moft part, a$ bufy as himfelf. For the fame reafori, 

*he ftttdied great j>e.npicuity and fimplicity of ftatement His couh- 

trymen had no relifli for fine writing, and could not eafily be made 

to underftand a dedulflion depending on a long or elaborate pro- 

cefs of reafoning.^ He was forced, therefore, to concentrate what 

I he had to fay ; and fince he had no change of being admired for 

i the beauty of his compofition, it was natural for him to aim at 

I making an impreffion by the force and the cleamefs of his ftate- 

laments. 

" His conclufiohs were often rafii and inaccurate, from the fame 
circumftances which rendered his productions concife. Pbilo- 
foiphy and fpeculation did not form the bufinefs of his life i nor 
did he dedicate himfelf to any particular^ ftudy, with a view iq 
^xhauft and complete the tnveftigation of it in all its parts, and 
^ander* all its relations. He engaged in every interefting inqiiii^ 
:thtrt fuggefted ttfelf to him, rather as the neceflary exercife of 
a power^l and zQivt mind, than, as a taflc which he had bound 
^himfeff to perfornt. He caft a quick and penetrating glance ov(?r 
the fa^s.and the 4^^ Aatwofe prefent^ to him; ^hj dre^ 
\- his 
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«Jiig qoncdufione with a rajricUtf tnd pretifion tbtt hare not o(t«n 

;bcen equalled ; bat he did not ftop to examine the completenefr 

of the data upon which he proceeded, nor to confider thesuki- 

•mate e0ed or application * of the principles to ^Arhtch he had been 

conducted; In all queftions, therefore, where the iz(X% upon 

whicii iie was to determine, • and the materials from which his 

' i^^^"^^"^ ^^ ^o ^ formed, were either few in number, or of 

^Ittch a nature as not to be overlooked, his realbnings are, for the 

moft partf perfe^ly juft and conchifive, and his ckcifions unex- 

iceptionably found % but where the elements of the calculation 

>were more numerous and widely fcattered, it appears to us th^t 

•^ has often been precipitate, and that he has either been mtikd 

.by a partial apprehenOon of the conditions of tlie problem^ or 

iias difcovered only a portion of the truth which lay before him. 

In all phyfical inquiries \ in almoft all queftions of par^ular and 

immediate policy *, and in much of what relates to the pra^ical 

•wtfdom and the happinefs of private life, his views will be found 

to be admirable, and the reafoning by which they are fupported 

moft mafterlv and convincin{[. But upon fubje^ of general 

•politics, of at^ftrad moraU^y, and political economy, his notions 

appear to be more unfatbfa^ory and incomplete. He feem^s to 

have wanted leifure, and perhaps inclination aUb, to fpreani out 

before him the whole vafl; premifes of thefe extenfive fcienocf, 

and fcarcely to have had patience to hunt for his corurhafioas 

'dirough fo wide and intricate a region . as that upon ¥^ich dMf 

'invited him to enter. He has been Catisfied, therefore, on evei^y 

occafion, with reaibning from a very limited view of the fads^ 

ahd ofteia from a particular inftance : he has done ail that fags^ 

.'city and found fcfife could do with fuch materials ; but it cannot 

excite wonder, if he has fome times overlooked an eileiuial part 

of the argument, and often advanced a particular truth into the . 

,place of a general principle. He fddom reafoned uppn theie 

.fubjeds at all, we believe, without' having fome praftical appli- 

caption of them immediately in view \ and as he began the inve^ 

tigation rather to determine a particular cafe, than to eftaUiih a 

ceperal maxim, fo he prolMbly4cfifted as fbon as he had relieved 

.Ipimfelf of . the prefeiu difficulty. 

i-' There are not many among the thorough bced fcbolars and phi- 
lofophera of Europe, who can lay claim to. diftin£Uon in more 
jthan one or two departments of tdencevor Utfrature* The une*- 
duqited tradefman of America has le^ writings that call for our 
attentionj ip natural philofophy, — in politics,— >in political eceno* 
fny,«*«^an4 in general litorature and morality. 
; Of his labours, in the department of Pkjfics^ we do i|ot pro* 
j^ic tQ (ay mueb* They were di#eft i|U ii^^fted by views of 

. tttili^ 
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udiky in ^ begbanigy uiA were* wUhout eic^on, aq^plied, 
.we bdievey to. p^ooHite thofe views in the end. His letttxB 1^ 
jcnyEleBricity have been moce extenfively Gircttlated than any .of 
ihts other writings \ and are entitled to ^mcq^e pmife and populaiii- 
fty than tb^y feem ew to have met with in Ais country. No- 
.thin^ can h^ mare admirable ^than the luminous and graphical 
tprescifion with wbidi the experiments are narrated ; the ingenui- 
Hv with which they are projeded; and the fagacity with which 
Une concluiion is inferred, limited^ and confirmed. 

The moil remarkable thing, however, in thefe, and indeed in 
^\\e whole of his phyfical fpeculatiom, is the unparalleled fimpli* 
icUy ind facility with which the reader is amdufled fmm one ftage 
iof the inquiry to another. The author never appears for a moment 
.to labour, or to be at a lofs. The moft ingenious and .pro&imd 
iexplanations are fuggefted, as if they wer<e the moft natural and 

envious way of accounting for the phenomena ; and die aurthor 
feems to value himfelf fo little en his moft important diicove- 
.-ries, that it* is neceflary to compare him with.othet^, before we 
ican. form a juft notion of his merits. As he feems to be con- 
icious of no exeition, he feels no partiality for any ps^rt of his fpe*- 
todaiicms, and never feeksito raife the reader's idea of their inu- 
.nHyrtBQce, bty v^ arts of declamation or eloquence. Indeed, the 
.n»bitual preciiion of his conceptions, and his invariable practice 
(Of 'referring to fpecific fafibs and obfervations^ fecured him, in a 
'i;feat meafure, both frcun thofe extravagant conjedures in which 
Xb ;many natumlifts have indulged, and from the zeal and en- 
.thufiafm which feems fo naturally to be engendered in- their de- 
iience. He was by no means averfe to give^foopeto his vana^ 
nation, in fuggefting a variety of explanations of obfcure »ad 
ninmanageable phenomena ; but he never allowed himfelf to con>- 
rfound thefe vague and conjediural theories with the foUd refults 
of experience and obfervation. In his 'Meteorological papers, 
-^nd in his Obfervations upon Heat and Light, there is a great 
*deal of fuch bold and original fuggeftions ; but the author evi- 
;dently fets little value upon them ; and has no fooner difburdened 
Jiisaiund.of the impceffions from which they proceeded, than he 
feems to difmifs them entirely from his coi^iideration, and turns 
-to ^the l^umate pbilofophy of experiment with unabated dili- 
:g«u:e,andJiumility. .As.an.inftance of thisi difpofitbn, we.majr 
.<}iiote.part of a letter to the Abbe Soulaife, upon a new Theoiy 
-m the ^arth,^ which :be ipropofes and difm^es, without. concern 
•oriAnaciety, in the eourfe of aiew fentences ; tfacmgh,. if .tihe idea 
had fallen upon the brain of an European 'philofepher, it -mi^ 
• have germinated into a valume of eloquence, :likej'Bcrfbn<s, *or an 
'onfinite array of p^^aigraphs 4iad* o^nvations, liW nkofit of f a|- 
dunfbn or Dr Hutton. 

After 
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- After f^^arkiitgi thkt ihett ate nlanifold indicaticnis o^ some 
of the highest parts of thc^ land having been formeriy covered by 
the sea^ Dr Franklin obsertes'^ 

/ * Such changes m the superficial parb of the g!obe» s^med to xatg 
tmllkel^ to happen, if th^ earth w^re solid to the centre* I therefore 
tmagined, that the internal parts might' be a ^d more dehse> ^d of 
greater specific gravity lihan any of me solids we are acquainted with, 
.which therefore might swim in or upon that fimd. Thus die surface 
of the globe would be a shell, capable of beiiig broken and disc»rdered 
by the violent movements of the fluid on wmch it rested* And u» 
air has been compressed by art so as to be twice as dense as water^ 
and 2& we know not yet the degree of density to which air may be 
^ 4Ximpressed9 and hL Amontons calculated that its density increasing 
iEis it approached the centre in the same proportion as above the sur- 
face» it would, at the depth of leagues, be heavier than gold* 

possibly the dense fluid occupying the internal parts of the globe 
might be aircQmpressed* And as the force of expansion in dense air^ 
when heated, is in proportion to its deiv^ity, this , central air might 
afford another agent to move the surface, a^ well as be of use in 
keeping alive the subterraneous fires; though, as you observe, the 
sudden rarefaction of water coming into contact wi^ those fires, may 
also be an agent sufficiently strong for that purpose, when aisting be« 
tween the incumbent earth and the fluid on which it restSi 

* If one tnight indulge imagination in supposing how sUch a globe 
was formed, I should conceive, that all the elements in liepaxate parti- 
ties being originally mixed in confiiaon, and occupying a gteat space^ 
they ^omd (as soon as the Almighty fiat ofdained gravity, or the mu« 
tuai atthuation of certain parts, and ^e mutual re|>tiIsion of others* 
to exist) all moVe to their common cenlte 4 that the air beixrg a fluid 
whose parts repel each other, though drawn to the commoi^ centre 
by their gravity, would be densest towards the centre, and rarier as 
more remote $ consequently, all matters lighter than the central parts 
of that air, and immersed in h, would recede from the centre, and 
rise till they arrived at that region of the air Which was of the same 
specific gravity with themselves, where they would rest ; while other 
matter, mixed with the lighter air, would descend, and the two, 
meeting, would form the shell of the first earth, leaving the upper 
atmosphere neaiiy clear* The original movement of the parts to- 
wairdS their common centre, would naturally form a whirl there ; 
which would cOntiniie, upon the turning of the new-formed g:lobe upon 
itsfaxis I and the greatest diameter of the shdl would be in its^equaton 
Ki by any accident afterwards, the axis should be changed, the dense 
iBtcrbal fluid, by altering its fmnr, must burst the shell, and throw 
idl its littbstaiwe into die confusion in winch we find it. I will not 
mrpubk you at present with my fancies concerning the manner of 
inning :the rest of our system. Superior beings smile at our theo^ 
jm* and at our presumption in making ^m. ' VoL II. p. 1 17-^1 9. 
:i VOL. VIII. NO. 16. Z 'He 
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He aftarwar4s makes hU theory mueh fii^r and more ^xtrava- 
gant> by combining >yith it a ve^y wild speculation upon magnet- 
ism ; and, notwithstanding the additional temptatipn of this new 
piece pf ingenuity, he abandons it in the end with as much un- 
concern, as if he had had no share in the making of it. Wi& 
shall add the whole passage. 

, < It has lopg been a supposition of mine^ that the iron contained c^ 
the surface of the gJbbe has made it capable of becoming, as. it is, a 
great magnet ; that the fluid- of magnetism pediaaps exists in all spacer 
so that there is a mametical north and soiuh of the universe, as wdl 
'OS of -this globe, and mat if it were poss^e for a msm to fly ^om stsur 
to star, he might govern his course by the compass ; that it was by tiie 
power of this general magnetism this globe became a particular mag^ 
net. In soft or hot iron the fluid of magnetism is naturaBy diflosed ' 
equally : when within the influence of die magnet, it is drawn to one 
end of the iron ; made denser there, and rarer at the other. While th^ 
iion continues soft and hot, it is only a temporary magnet ; if it cools, 
Gx grows hard in Aat atuation, itl>ecomes a permanent 6ne, the mag- 
netic fluid not easily resuming its equilibrium. Perhaps it may be ow- 
ing to the permanent magnedsm of this globe, which it had not at 
firstk t^t its axis is at preset^ kept parallel to ibelf^ and not liable to^ 
-^ changes it ^rmerly suflered, which occasicmed die rupture of its 
shell, the submersicais stnd emersions of its lands, and the confusion of its ' 
seasons, l^e pnesent pplar and equatorial diameters difl*eiing from « 
each other near ten leagues, it is easy to conceive^ in case some power 
should shift die axis gradually, and place it in the present equator, and * 
make the new equator pass through die present poles, wha^ i sinking of r 
the waters would happrai in die pcesfflit equatcmal regions^- ianoiA what a 
rising in die present polar regions ; so that vast tracts would be disco- - 
vered, that now are under water, and odi^s coxrered» that ace now dry^ > 
the water rising and sinking in the (^ISsreat extremes n^ar five leagues* 
Such an operation as this possibly occasioned much of Europe, and -a- , 
mong the rest this Mountain of Passy on which I live, and wbichis com- . 
p9sed of limestone rock and sea-shells, to be abandoned by the sea, 
^d to change its ancient climate, which seems to have been a hot one* \ 
The globe being now become a perfect magnet, we are, perhaps, safe 
fronj any change of its axis- But we are still subject to the accidents on 
the surfa^ce, wmch are occasioned by a wave in the internal ponderous 
fluid 5 and such a wave is producible by the sudden violent explosioff * 
you mendon, happening from the junction (^ water and flpe tmder the ^ 
earth, 'wtiich. not only lifts the incumbent earth that is ov^ the etplO'^ • 
»on, but impressing with the same force the fluid under it, creates ^ ^ 
wav€i, that naay run a thousand leagues, lifting, and thereby shaldngy i 
successively, all the countries imder which it passes. I know not, whe» . 
^r I have expressed myself so clearly, as not to get'outof your sight - 
in these reveries. If they occasion any new inqiuries, and produoe a 
better hyipotbesisy they will mot b^ quite useless. YoiiseeIha?egiv«ft 
• • * .. ^- ' ' * 
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a loofe to imagtnaitioh ; but I approve much more your method of phi* 
kfophiz]n?» which proceeds upon a6lual obfervation^ makes a colleCi* 
lion of &a8» and concludes no further than thofe fa^ls will warrant. 
In iny prefent circumflancesy that mode of ftudying the nature uf the 
ffebe is out of my power, god therefore I have permitted myfelf to 
waqder a Uttlie in the wilds of &Qcy. ' IL ii9> — i^i« 
C Our limits if ill not permit us to make any analysis oi the otheif 
^ physical papers contained in this collection. They are all admir*' 
able lor tne clearness of the descriptioni the felicity and faniili-» 
iritj of the' illustrations^ and the singular sagacity of the remarks 
yitn which they are interspersed. . The theory of whirlwinds and 
Vater-spouts^ as well as the observations on the course of tlie 
winds and on qold^ seem t6 be excellent. The paper called Ma-« 
ntime Observations is ftill of ingenuity and praptical good sen^e \ 
^nd tlv? remarks on Evaporation^ and on the lldes^ most of which 
are contained in a series of letters to a young lady, ar^ admirablcji , 
ipot merely for t^ieir perspicuity, but for the. interest and amuse- 
ment they are c^culated to communicate to every description q| 
Teaders. Tlie remarks on Fire-places and Smoky chimnies are in- 
finitely more original, concise, and scientific, than those of Coupe 
B>umi(ord ; ^nd u^e pbiservations on the Gulph-stream a^d, we 
l^lieve, the first example of just theory, and accurate investiga-* 
^n, amplied to that phenomenon. 

Dr Franklin, we think, has never made use of the mathe^ 
piatic's, in his investigation of the . phenomena of nature ; and 
diough this may^ render it surprising that he has fallen into so 
~ few errors of importance, we conceive that it helps in some mea-« 
f ure to explain the unequalled perspicuity and vivacity of his ex po- 
rtions. An algd>raist, who can work wonders with letters, sel- 
dom condescends to be much indebted to words, and tliinks Iiini- 
self entitled to make his sentences obscure^ provided his calcula- 
^ons be distinct. A writer who has nothing but words to make 
use of, must make all the use he can of them : he cannot afford 
-to neglect the jonly chance he has of being understood. 

We should now say something of the political writings of Dr , 
Franklin, — the productions whidx first raised him into public oU 
fice and eminence, and which will be least read or attended to by 
posterity. They may be divided into two parts; those which re* 
late to the internal affairs and provincial diflferences of the Ame- 
rican colonies, before their quarrel with the mother country; and 
those which relate to th^t quarrel and its consequences. The ' 
ibrmer are no longer in any degree interesting : and the editor 
has done wisely, we think, m presenting hi? readers with an ab- 
stract only of the longest of them. This was published in 17.59, 
under the title of an Historical Review of the Constitution of 
Pensylvania, and consisted of upwards of 500 pages, composed 
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for the purpose of showing that the political privileges rescnred to 
die foiuider of the colony had been illegally and oppressively 
used. The Canada pamphlet, written in 1760, for the purpose 
of pointing out the importance of retaining that colony at the 
peace, is given entire J and appears to be composed with great 
force of reason, and in a style of extraordinary perspicuity. The 
same may be said of what are called the Albany Papers, or the 
plan for a general political union of the colonies in 1 754 ; and 
of a variety of other tracts on the provincial politics of that day. 
All these are worth preserving, both as monuments of Dr 5'rank- 
lin's talents and activity, and as affording, in many places, very 
excellent models of strong reasoning and popular eloquence : but 
the interest of the sobjects is now completely gone by ; and the 
few specimens of general reasoning which we meet with serve 
only to increase our regret, that the talents of the author should 
have been wasted on such perishable materials. , 

There is not much written on the subject of die dispute with 
the colonies ; aitd most of Dr Franklia^s papers on that subject 
are already well known to the public. His examination before 
the House of Commons in •4766, affords a striking proof of the 
extent of his information, the clearness and force of his extempore 
composition, and the 8tea<iiness and self-possession which enabled 
him to display these qualities with so much effect upon such an 
occasion. His letters before the commencement of hostilities, are 
full of grief and anxiety ; but, no sooner did matters come to 
eictremities, than he appears to ha\'e assutned a certain keen and 
confident cheerfulness, not unmixed with a seasoning of asperity, 
and more vindictiveness of spirit than perhaps became a philoso- 
pher. In a letter written in October 1775, he expresses himseir 
in this manner. 

^ Tell our dear good friend * * *, who fometimes has his doubts 
and defpondencka about our firmnefs, that America is determined and 
wnanimous ; a very few Tories and placemen excepted, who will pro- 
bably foon export themfelves. Britain, at the expenfe of three mil- 
lions, has killed one hundred and fifty Yankies this campaign, which is 
20,oool. a head ; and, at Bunker's Hill, fhe gained a mile of ground* 
half of which fhe loft again by our taking poft on Ploughed Hill. Dur-i 
ing the fame time, fixty thoufand children have been bom in America. 
Fronfi thefe data^ his mathematical head will eafily calculate the tiiije 
and expenfe necelTary to kill us all, and conquer our whole territory. * 
(III. 357-8.) . 

The following letters, which passed between Dr Franklin and 
liord Howe, when his Lordship arrived off the American coastr 
with what were called the pacificatory proposals in 1776^ show 
not only the. consideration in which the former was held by the 
Noble Commissioner, but contain a very striking and prophetic 
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ftatement of the cotilequencet to be apprdiend^d from the per$9^ 
verance of Great Britain in her fchemes of compulfion. His 
Lordihip writes, in June 1 776, ^ 

* I caimot) iny worthy friend, permit the letters and parcds, which 
I have sent (in Ae state I receired them), to be landed, without add- 
ii^ a word upon the subject of the injurious extrenuties in which our 
\mhappy disputes have engaged us. 

* You will learn the nature of my mission, from die official des- 
•patches which I have recommended to be forwarded by the same con- 
veyance. Retaining all the earnestness I ever expressed, to see our 
differences accommodated ; I shall conceive, if I meet with the dispo- 
sition in the colonies which I was once taught to expectj the inost flat- 
tering hopes of proving serviceable in the objects of the King's pa- 
ternal solicitude, by promoting the establishment of lasting peace and 
union with the Colonies. But, if the deep-rooted prejudices of Ame- 
rica, and the necessity of preventing her trade from passing into fo- 
reign channels, must keep us still a divided people, I shall, from every 
private as well as public motive, most heartily lament, that this is not 
the moment wherein those great objects of my ambition are to be at- 
tained, and that I am to be longer deprived of an opportunity to assure 
you, personally^ of the regard with which I am, &c. * (III. 365-7.') 

Dr Franklin anfwcred — - 

* I received safe the letters your Lordsliip so kindly forwarded to 
me, and beg you to accept my thanks. 

* The official despatches to which you refer me, contain nothing 
more than what we had seen in tiie act of Parliament, viz. " Offers 
of pardon ]ipon submission^" which i was sorry to find ; as it must 
give your J^rdship pain to be sent so. far on so hopeless a business. 

V * Directing pardons to be offered to the colonies, who are the very 
parties injured, expresses indeed that opinion of our ignorance, base- 
ness, and insensibility, which your uninformed and proud nation has 
long been pleased to entertain of us 5 but it can have no other effect 
tlian that ojf increasing our resentments. — It is impossible we shoul^l 
think of submissicfli to a government tliat has, widi the most wanton 
barbarity and cruelty, burned our defenceless tpwns in the midst of 
Winter ; excited the savages to massacre our (peaceful) farmers ; and 
our slaves' to murder their masters ; and is even now * bringing foreign 
mercenaries to deluge our settlements with blood. These atrocious 
injuries have extinguished every spark of affection for diat parent coun- 
try we once held so dear : but, were it possible for us to forget and 
foi^ive them, it is not possible ioryou (I mean the British nation) 
to forgive ^e people you have so heav^y injured ; jrou can never con- 
fide again in tliose as felloW-subjsct?, and permit mem to enjoy equdl 
freedom, to whom you know you have given such just causes of last- 
ing enmity ; and this must impel you, were we again under your go- 
vernment, tx) endeavour the breaking our spirit by the severest tyran- 
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* About tliis tinie the Hessians, &c. had ju^t arrived from Europe 
^t States Island and New York. B. V. 
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•tijy and o^Mttrtictiiigf bf ererj 4iiei{iis in ydnr pov^er, our gn»rf% 
Strength and piposperity. 

* But your Lprdship mentions " the King's paternal solicitude for 
promoting the establishBfient of lasdng peace and union with the Co- 

. lonies, " If by pecLce is h^re nieant> a peace to be entered into by 
4istinct states, now at war ; and his Majesty has given your X^ord* 
ship powers to treat with us of such a peace ; I may venture to say,, 
(though without authority, that I think a treaty for that puipose not 

. quite impracticable, before we enter into foreign alliances. But I 
am persuaded you have no such powers. Your nation, though, 1^ 
punishing those American governors who have fomented the discord, 
rebuilding oiir burnt towns, and repairing as far as possible the mis» 

. chiefs done us, she might recover a great share of our regard, and 
the greatest shgre of our growing commerce, with all the advantages 

. of that additional strengdi, to be derived from a friendship with us ; 
yet I know too well her abounding pride and deficient wisdom, to 
believe she will ever take such salutary measures. Her fondness for 
conquest as a warlike nation \ her lust of dominion as an ambitious 
one;, and her thirst for a gainful monopoly as a commercial one 
(none of them legitimate causes of war), will join to hide from her 
eyes every view of her true interest, and continually goad her on in 
those ruinous distant expeditions, so destructive both of lives and of 
p-easure, that they n^ust prove as pernicious to her in the end, as the 
Croisades formerly were to most of the nations of Europe. ^ 

* I have not the vanity, my Lord, to think of intimidating, by 
thus predicting the effects of this war ; for I know it will in England 

, have tlie fate of all my former prediction?, — ^not to be believed till 
the event shall verify it. 

* Long did I endeav6ur, with unfeigned and unwearied zeal, to pre- 
serve from breaking that fine and noble porcelain vase — the British 
empire ; for I knew that, being once broken, the separate paits could 
not retain even their share ci the strength and value that existed in 
the whole ; and that a perfect reunion of those parts could scarce ever 
be^'hoped for. Your Lordship niay possibly remember the tears of 
joy that wetted my cheek, when, at ycmr good 8istjer^.s.in London, you 
once gave me expectations that a reconciliation migKt soon take place^^ 
I had the misfortune to find these expectations disappointed, and to 
be treated as the cause of the mischief I was labouring to, prevent. 
My consolation under that groundless and malevolent treatment was, 
that I retained the friendship of many wise and good men in that coun- 

^try ; and, among die rest, some share in the regard of Lord Hotee. 

* The well-founded esteem? and, permit me to say, alFection, which 
I shall always have for your Lordship, make it painful to me to s^ 
you engaged in conducting a war, the great ground of which (as de- 
scribed in your letter) is " the necessity of jireventing the American 
t/f^de from passing into foreign channels. " To me it seems, that neither 
the obtaining or retaining any trade, how valuable soever, is an object 
for vvluch men may. justly spiii each ether's blood ; that the true and 
f ure m^stns of extending and secuAng^^ommerce, are the goodness and » 
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ehe^pileffi MemMcf&t^ ; ^ thcrl ^1^ }>ftiiSt£r of no ti^de cdti €fi^ 
be «qttal to the eitpense o{ compciiing it, and bddiifg'it by Ueetfe irid 
^-mies* I consider tiiis war agakist tts, th^efotei as bodi unjust 
and unwise ; ahd I ana persuaded, that cool and dispassionate poste- 
rity will eoAdeBm t& inmny tho^ who , advised it ; ai^Kl that even 
success will not save from some degree of di^oncfur, those who have 
voluntarily engaged to conduct it« 

* I know your great motive in ccnning hither w5s the hope of be- 
ing instrumental in a reconciliation ; and I believe, when you find 
that to be impossible, on any terms given you to propose, you will 
then relinqui:^ so odious a command, and return to a more honour- 
able pri'^ate station. 

* Widi the greatest and most sincere respect, I have the honour to 
56, '&c. (III. 367— S71.) 

Nooie of Dr Franklin's political writings, Airing the ninp years 
\*rtiert he refided as Amb^flador ft the Court of France, have yet 
Been itiade public. Some of them, we fliould imagine, muft be 
highly intere'fting. 

Of the rherit of thii author ^s a political ecbnorfiift, we l^ave 
stlready had occafion to fay fom^thirtg, in the general remarks 
which we ilnade on the charafter of his genius ; and we cannot . 
now fpafe time to go much into particulars. He is* perfectly V 
fottrtd upon many important and praftical poiiits 5— upon the • 
<*orft- trade, and the theory of money, for inftance; and alfo 
upon the more general doftrines, as to the freedom of com- 
merce, aAd the principle of population.^ In the more elementary 
and abftraS parts of the fcience, however, his views feem to 
hzt^ been iefe juft and luminous. He is not very confiftent or 
ptofound in wftat he fays of the efFefls of Itbtury ; ^nd feems to 
have gotie headlong info the radical error of the Economifies^ when 
he thatntains, that all that is doile bt m^nufaftute, is to embody ' 
the value of the manufafturer's Yubfiftence in his work, and 
that a^ricuhure is the only fource from which a real increafe of 
^^eulth can' be derived. Another favourite pofirion is, that all 
commerce is cheatingy where a commodity, produced by a certain 
ijuahtity of labbur, is exchanged for another, on which more 
labour has beeti expended ; and that the only^afir price of any 
thing, is fome other thing requiring the fame exertion to bring 
it to market. This is evidently a very narrow and erroneous 
view of the nature of commerce. The fair price to the purchaf- 
er is, whatever he deliberately chufes t^ give, rather than go 
Avithout the commodity ;— it is no matter to him, whether the 
feller beftowed much or little labour upon it, or whether it came 
into his pofleSion without any labour at all ; — whether it be ^ 
diamond, which he picked up, or a piAure, at which lie had been 
working for year^. The commodity is not vtlued by the purchafer, 
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on account of ike labour m4iich^ Asi^pofed to be «nbod&Bd in It, 
but folely on account of certain qualilits, which h^ finds conveo 
rient or agreeable; he compares the couTentence and delights 
which he expeds to derive front this obteAy with the conveni* 
ence and delight which is aflbrded by the things aiked in ex«* 
change fot it; and if he find the former preponderate^ he con« 
fents to the exchange, ^jid makes a beneficial bargain. We have^ 
ftated the cafe in the name of a purchafer, becaufe, in bartert. 
both parties are truly purchaferS, and aft upon the fame princi^- 
pies J and it is eafy to fhow^ that all commerce refolves itfelf, ul- 
timately, into barter. There can be no unfairnefs Intrade^ except 
where the^e is conqealtpent on the part of the feller, eitl^er ^ 
of the defers of the commodity, or pf the h€t that th^ pur<» 
chafer may be fupplied mA it at a qhe^per rate by another* It * / 
is a matter of/aB, but not of fnoralityf that the, price of moft^- I 
commodities will be influenced by th^ labour employed in prov^ \ 
ciucing them. — If they are capable of being prodl^ped in unlimit- ( 
ed quafititkfif the competition of the producers will fink the ' 
price yery r|ear|y to ^b^t is neceflary to maintain this labour i 
^nd the impplTibili^y of continuing the production, without re*?, : 
paying th^t labour, will prpvfent it from finking lower. Tl^e 
fjo£lrine dpes not apply at ^11, to cafes where the materials, of. 
the (kill necelfary to work thenrj up^ are fcar(:e in proportion tQ 
the demand. The a\|thor^s fpeculatioij on the effe^s "of paper-* 
rnoney, leem alfo to be fup^vficia) anfl ipapcurate* S/^/;j^iW na4 
not beep jp^r^fully ftpdiecl'in the days of his aftivity; and, ac-! 
f ordingljr, we P^ee|: wifh a goo4 deal of Jppfe a0umptioni an4 
fweeping calculation, in his>vritii|g§. Yet he had ^ gepiu^ for 
exa£l obferyation, and cpnjplicated detail ; ai)d probably want* 
.ed npfhing bpt Ipifure^ \o b^ve made very great ^dvajn^es in this 
branch pf economy. 

As a writer qn mpraljty ^i^d general litejratjir?! the merits of 
Dr Frar)klin paqnpt bie eftiniated properly, without talking into ; 
confideratipp the pecvjliaritie?, that haye been ajfeady alluded to^ 
in his ^afiy hiftory and fiti^atiqn. JJe never had tne. benefit of . 
any academical iiift|'m£tion| nor of thq fpciety pf mei> qf letters, ^ 
— bis (^yle vf^s fofmed entirely by bis own judgn^ent ai^ qcca- 
fional reading ; and moft of his nibral pieces were written while 
he \^as a tradefmaij, gddreffing himfelf to the tradefmep of his 
native city. "V^e cannqt expe3:| thejrefoye^j either tnat h^ (hquld 
write with extraordinary elegance or grace ; of tha^ he (hould 
treat of tfie accomplifhmejit^, follies,'and occupations of polite life. • 
\Iq had no great occafion, ^8 a moralift, to cxppfe the gujlt ^nd the 
folly of gaming or fedu£lion ; or to point a poignant and playifu| 
ie againft the lighter immoralities of falhionable life, Tc^ 
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tke mefAtttHCS mi trackrt of Bo^ttM. and PUbiMphia, such warn* 
ings were altogether tinnecessary; and he endeavoun^, diereforei 
with more appropriate eloquence, to impre^is upon "Aem the im- 
portanee of. industry, sobriety, and economy, and to direct their 
wise and humble ambition to the attainment of us^eful knowledge 
and honounMe independence. That morality, after all, is cer- 
tainly the most raluable, which is adapted to the circumstances 
of the greater part of mankind •, and that eloquence is the mpsi 
meritorious, that is calculated to convince and persuade the mul- 
titude to virtue. Nothing can be more perfectly and beautifully 
adapted to its object, than most of Dr Franklm's compositions 
of this' sort. The tone of familiarity, of good-will, and homely 
jocularity — ^the plain and pointed illustrations-*-the short sen- 
tences, made up of short words — and the strong sense, clear in- 
formation^ and obvious conviction of the author himself, hiake 
Hiost of his moral exhortations perfect models of popular eIo« 
quence ; and afford the finest specimens of a style which has 
been but too little cultivated in a country, which nuipbers per- 
%9fs move than 100,000 readers among its tradesmen and arti- 
ficers* 

In writings which possess such solid and unusual merit, it is of 
fio great consequence that the fastidious eye of a critic can dis- 
cover many blemishes. There is a good deal of vulgarity in th^ 
pracdcal writings of Dr Franklin ; and more vulgarity than was 
any way necessary for the object he had in view. There is sotn^- 
ching cnildish, too, in some of his attempts at pleasantry : his 
iStory of the Whistle, and his Parisian letter, announcing the dis- 
covery that the sun gives light as soon as he rises, are instances 
of this. The soliloquy of an Ephemeris, however, is much bet- 
ter ; and both it^ and (he Pialogue with the Gout, are executed ' 
with the lightness and spirit of genuine French compositions. 
The Speech in the Divan of Algiers, composed as a parody on 
those of the defenders of the slavep>trade, and the scriptural ]^a» 
rabie ag^^nst persecution, are inimitable ;— they have all the point 
^nd facility of the fine pleasantries of Swift and Arbudmot, with 
something more of directness and* apparent sincerity. 

The sryle of his letters, in general, is excellent. They are , 
chiefly remarkable, for great simplicity of language, admirable \ 
ffood sense and inge^uity,^ and an amiable and inoffensive cheer- 
fulness, that is never overclouded or eclipsed. Among the most 
valuable of the iRrritings thit are published for the first time, in 
the present edition, are four letters from Dr Frapklin to Mr 
Whatley, written within a few years of his death, and expres- 
sive of all that unbroken gaiety^ philanthropy and activity, which 
distinguish the compositions cS his earlier years. We give with 
jple^siJF^ fbe following eartractSf 
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. ' ^ I tfm not ic^iittiyS With tke- &yhig of Aliih^nflgki, wfaidi yofi 
^dhkle to as a fao^iiieitioiY of ytyor rigidity^ in rfcf^g to dl9# me tti^ 
plea of old age as an exctife for my want of ex«6:ttude in tcvnfyon^ 
«nce« What waa that (aying ?-^You do not, it feems, leel kny ooeafion 
for fuch an excuie, though you are, as you fay^ rifingr 7^, but I am 
lifing ^perhaps more properly falling) 80 — atod I leatt the excnfe with 
you till you arrive at that age ; perhaps you may thea be more feidiblt 
of its validity, and fee fit to ufe it for yourfelf, 

* I muft agree with you, that the gout is bad, and that the ftonf 
is. worfe. 1 am happy in not having them both together ; and I join 
111 your prayer, that you may live tfi you die with^t either. But I 
l^otibt the author of the epitaph you fent me is a little miftaken, when* 
l^eakitig of the wtirfd, he fty^, that » 

.^.-1 <« He ne'er car^d a pin 

What tfeey faid or may fay of the mortal within. " 
' « It is fo natural to wi(h to be well f^ken of, whether alive or dead/ 
tfeat I iafiagine be could not be quite exempt from that deflrt, anS 
that at leaft he ^fhed to be thought d wit, or he wouH nothave givert. 
Irintfelf the mmble oC wrk>Bf fo gdod an ej^aph to leave behind him. ^ 
•^^ You fee I have feme realbn to wiA that in i (Utiiri ftate I niiy doe 
only be as tvell as I ivaSf but a little better. And I hope it : for 1^ 
%ocH with your poet, irte^ in God. * And when I o&ferve, tfart there is 
great frugality as well as wifdom in l^s #orks, itnce be has been evi^ 
dentlv fparing both of labour and materials ; for, by the ^Htrkras woo^ 
derfui inventions of propagation, he has p^vkfeed for the, contiaual pcCK 
phng his world with plants and animals, without being at the trouble 
of repeated new creations ; and by the natural redu^ion of compound 
fubHances to their original elements, capable of being employed in new 
compositions, ht has prevented the neceffity of creating new matter ; 
for that the earth, water, air, afid perhaps fire, which being compound- 
ed, form Woodf do, when the wood is diflblved, return, and again bc- 
eome air, earthy fire and Witter t — 1 fay, that wben I fee nothing an- 
nihilated, and not even a drop ^ water Wafted, I canbot fufped the 
totiihikfioft Of fouk, or beHeve that he WfB fuffer the daily wade of 
millions of mindd r^dy made th^t now ekitt, and put himfelf to the 
- continual trouWf of making heW oflee. That finditig myfelf to exift inr 
the world, I believe I fhall io fome ftiape or other always exift. And 
with all the inconveniences bnnsan life is Kabte to, I ihaM not objeft t& 
a new edition of mine ; hoping, however, that the eitata of the laft 
may be corre£led* * Vol. HI. p. 54.6—548. ^ 

* Our conftitution feems not to be well uiiderftood with ytm. if 
the congrefs were a permanent body, there would be more re^on in be^ 
iDg jealous of giving it powers. But its membera are chofen annuatty^ 
and cannot be chofen more than thfee y^s fucceifively, aor more thatt 
three years in feven ; and any of them may be recalled ^ any time^ 
whenever their conftituents ffiall be diffatisfied with their conduft. They 
Are of the people, and return again to mix with the people, having no 
more durable preetfrifleoee than the different grains of iand in an hour- 
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da& Such 80 ^Hsrohlj caniiot eafiljr become dtogeijcmi 4tf Gb^rtyv 
The7 are the fervants of the peaple^ feat together io de the people'c 
(bufiselsi and promote the public welfare; ,&ir powers s^uft be luffir 
iientp or their duibee cannot b^ perfprmed. They hare no profitable 
tappointmentSy but a mer^ paynpient of daily wage0» &ch as are fcar^ely 
equivalent to the^- ekpenfts ; fo thaty having op chanee for great jJacet 
.and enormous falariea or )>ennon&, as to fome countries) thf^re is no in- 
triguing or bribing for elediotiE;. I wilh Old England were ai happy if 
its government^ but 1 do not fee it. Your people, however, think their 
ConSitution the befl in the world, and afFe£l to demife our^ It is com^ 
fortable to.have.a good opinion of one's felf", and of every thing that 
belong to us ; to think one's own religion, king, and wife, the bcft ot 
all pomble wives, king^, and religions, I remember three OreenknderSi 
who had travelled two years in Europe, under the care of fonr\e Mora- 
vian mil&dnaries, and had vifited Germany, Deuoiark, Holland and 
lEn^nd ; When I alked tliem at Phibdelphia (when they were in their 
'Way home) whether, now they had feen how much mbre opmmodioufly 
the white people lived by the help of the arts, they would not choofe 
to remain among us — their anfwer was^ that they w^re pleafed with 
having had an opportunity df f<»eing mkdy fitie things, bui fkey chose td 
U*oe in ^eir own country : , wfaidi country, by the way, ^oniifted of rock 
only ; jhr the Moravians were obliged to carry earth in their (liq> from 
^ew York, for the purpofe of makmg there a cabbage garden ! ' III. 
550,551. 

< You are now 78, and I am B^» You tread fail upon my h^lt : 
but, though you have more ftrength ^nd fpirit, you cannot come v^ 

. with me t^ I (top, which muft now be foon ; for I ^m^prown fo old aa 
to have buried moft of the friends of my youth ; end I now often hear 
perfons, whom 1 knew when children, called old Mr Aich a one, to 
diftinguifh them from their fons, now men grown^ and in bufineik; fo 
that, by living twelve years beyond Datid's period, I feem to have ia-. 
truded myfelf into the company of pofterity, when I ought to have 
been abed and afleep. Yet had I gone at 70, it would have cut off 
twelve of the mqft adive years of my life, employed^ too, in matters of 
the gfeatefl importance ; but Whether I have been doing good or mif- 
trhiief, is for time to difcoven I only knoW that I intended well, and I 
hope all will end well, 

< Be f<k good at to prefent my a&6Uomile tefpe6ks to Dr Rowley. 
I am under great obiigatU)ns to hiia, and (hall write to him fhortly. It 
will be a pleafure to him to hear that my mahuly does not grow kn^hbf 
worfe, and that is a great poin^ ; for it has always been to tolerable, as 
not to prevent my enjoying the pleafures of fociety, and being cheerful 
m converfation. I owe this in a great meafure to his good counfels. ' 

* Your eyes muft continue very good, (ince you are able to write fo 
fmall a hand without fpe^cles. I cannot diftinguifh a letter even of 
large print, but am happy in the invention of double fpedades, which, 
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lerring for diftant objeds at weH a« near ones; make my eyes as uleful 
to me as eirer they were. If all the other defeds and infirmities of old 
fige could be as eafily and cheaply remedied, ^it would be worth while, 
my friend, to live a good deal longer. But I look upon death to be 
as neceffary to our conftitutions as deep. We (hall rife re£re(hed in tlie 
morning. — Adieu, and believe me ever, ' &c. ill. 544, 545. 

There is something extremely amiable in old age, when thus 
exhibited without querulousness, discontent, or impatience, and 
free, at the same time, from any affected or unbecoming levity. . 
We think there must be many mdre of Dr Franklin's letters in 
esistencej thiin have yet been given to the public \ and from the 
tone and tenor of those wIulH we have seen, we ^re satisfied that 
they would be read with general avidity and improvement. 

His account of his own life, down to the year 1730, has been-. 
in the hands of the public since J 790. It is written with great 
simplicity and liveliness, though it contains too many trifling de- 
tails and anecdotes of obscure individuals. It affords a striking 
example of the irresistible for.ce with which talents and. industry 
bear upwards in society \ as well as. an impressive iliustratien of 
the substantial wisdom and good .policy, of invariable integrity 
and candour. We should think it a very useful reading for ail 
young persons of unsteady principle, who have their fortunes to 
make or to mend in the world. 

Upon the whole, we look upon the life and writings of Dr 
Franklin as aflfording a striking illustration of the incalculable 
value of a sound and well directed understanding, and of the 
comparative usdessness of learning and laborious accomplish^ 
ments. Without the slightest pretensions to the character of a 
scholar or a man o£ science, he has extended the bounds of hu^ 
man knowledge on a variety of subjects, which scholars and men 
of science had previously investigated without success ; and ha$ 
only been found deficient in those ^tudies which the learned have 
generally turned from in disdain. We would not be un4erstoo.d 
to say any thing in disparagen^ent of scholarship and science \ but, 
the value of these instruments is apt to be overrated by their pos- 
sessors; and it is a wholesome mortification, to show, them that 
^he work may be done without them. We have long known, 
lUiat their cmpbymenit does not insure its success. 
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Art. VIII. . Memoires tun Vtydgeur qui se repose : Cohtenant de't 
'* • Anecdotes HistoriqueSf Politiques et LiferaireSj relatives h flu» 

sieurs des principaux Personages iu Steele. Trois Volumes. Svo. 

pp.900. Londres. Dulau, 1806. 

npHE work which this aflS?cted title announces turns out to be 
'•»• a rambling, gossiping life of Mr Dutens, well known as the 
author of an Itinerary, a book on the ancieiit anticipations of 
modern discoveries, and several trifles ii^ the antiquarian and 
literary line. We acknowledge ourselves in a good degreie dis- 
appointed by the execution of the present undertaking. One 
who enjoyed so many opportunities of cultivating the acquaint- 

, ance oi celebrated characters, — ^who has lived above half a cen- 
tury in good society in various parts of Europe^— who has ge- 
nerally passed for an agreeable companion, and, as siich, must 
Have, in conversation, the art of narration, might have been ex- 
pected to fill a small number of yo»lumes with many more strik- 
ing passages and interesting anecdotes than can be discovered 
In the performance now before us. We by no means intend to 
assert, that it is either dull or ill written j but it contains far less 
interesting matter than we had a right to expect from the oppor- , 
tunities and talents of the author. We proceed, however, to 
make our readers acquainted with Mr Dutens, who, of course, 
forms the chief subject of the book. 

; Mr Dutens, or, as he calls himself throughout this work, Du- 
chillon, is a member of a very ancient family in France. He was 
educated, as usually happens to those who write their own lives, 
by the most tender of parents, and passed his early years in read- 
ing poems, romances, and books of a similar description. From 
thence he rose to a slight acquaintance With writers of history 
and morals, until, by degrees, he arrived at that age when the' 
heart begins to feel * idn sentiment inexplicahlei — sentiment amer et 
douxy — source d^inquietudes et de plaisirs, ' In short, he fell des- 
perately in love with a schoolmaster*s daughter, who, according 
to the fashion of all damsels of this description, immediately 
returned his flame, and insisted on his naming the marriage-day 
instantly. He applied to his father for this purpose, and poured 
out to him his whole heart : but love, it should seem, wanted its. 
usuil eloquence on that occasion \ for the only answer which old 
Mr Dutens thought proper to give, was a sound box on the ear, 
** intimating thereby, with sufficient precision, that the propo- 

, sition was not at all to his liking. * The chagrin which this 
failure occasioned, made our author suddenly and secretly quit 

. his father's house, and take the road to Angers, where his evil 
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f^eniu^ stlll-yursued famf ^nd he agfiiii hll in love with hi^ l?Qdr 
OFd's dguglvter, whf> proved as <;oraplaisant as his* former love 
hadheen, Bu| her father toolf !;in:^brage at his addresses, ^nd 
drove him from the premises, sp )th^t he was obliged to set out for 
Nantz. Here the same planet continued to rule his destiny, and a 
third un&yc$:essf4]l pas&ioa drove him away — to Paris ; whither he 
repaire^^ with the tn^ taste of a Frenchman in despair, to see 
the /eUs which were theq abo^t to be celebrated for the peac^« 
His first occupation, pn arriving in the capital, was to write 
a tragedy, whi<:h w^s of course rejected. Hi^ next was to re^ 
sum^ his old vocation, and fall in iQve with a lady of all manner 
of perfection^. With her he was pn the eve of accomplishing 
his i^nion, when her enraged parent arrived and hurried her a- 
way from his sight, leaving him in the parlour of the boarding- 
school overwhelmed with unruly grief, and with difficulty kept 
by the rest of the misses from d^j^nng his head to pieces against 
thowali. 

Our author's family were rigid Protestants, and e^^posed to all 
t]ie intoleriible persecutions which awaited the dissenters from 
the Catholic church in France, after ^he revocation of die edict 
of Nantz. Of these he had a very near view in his own house. 
The archhisbop of lii$ diocese ordered to be carried off by force^ 
from the arms of his parpnts, a sister twelve years old, in order 
to have her shut up in a convent. No entreaties, addressed either 
to the ministry or the prehte, could obtain the slightest relaxation 
qf this cruel order. Th^ young woman was detained during 
four years ; at t;he end of which, she abjured the religion of Jier 
father 'vol self-defence, and took the veil. We mi^st here, for 
a moment, interrupt our narrative, to contemplate, in passing, 
the v^retchednes^ of a country which groaned under oppressions 
like these. Wit^ all the complicated evil^ which the revolution 
l^as entailed upon France, it is perhaps enpugh^to state, that re- 
ligious toleration — th? abdition of sugl^ odio\is tyranny as ap- 
pears in the incidental circupiistance just now related, has been 
secured by this mighty event, in ord^r to prove that, upon tl\e 
whole, France has ratner gained than s^ered by the change. 
J^t any rate, we must adm^t, that the c9nsideration of those 
powers, vested in the church over the dissenters, fully justified, 
our author in the resolution, which the fate of his sister induced 
him tp form, of Reaving a cpuntry so ii;ihospitable to the best and 
most industrious part pf her children. He accordingly once more 
quitted his father's hous^, and set out for England^ with the in^ 
tencio^i of making it his adopted home. 

In his way to tjie coast, he passed thrpiigh a town where two ^ 
]|gng)is^ ladies were' residing for the benefit of "their health. 

Hearing 
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Hearing iht^ oH^ of tfceie wA* Mi^s ?itt> sistei: Of the Minister, 
h0 contrived tp prpcu^e an iiitYodvi«i<Hi to them ^ >nd with that 
tj^lentof subserviency, wbi^h never failed him tteoHgh life, ho 
in?4e tim9ejf, in a sjigrt ti^ae, rather aegessary tQ their e:Ki^«ocei 
than ^greeahle to their sodeity.— Ji? pif cemduisis si ii&^, \ s^yft h«, 
f df^/ ceUe maisQfit ^ I* on pe pamfffifjJifus /^ /«/JW de m(a. * H^ 
?J$p fell d^«iperately in iove, f^r the fifth time, with Miss Taytoif 
the companion of Miss Pitt, who returned, bis pawidw with eqna| 
ardpur i wh<W he sopn after met again in England, where inej 
exchanged niutval yows of eternal fidelity j and whom he in* 
itant^y gave oyer all i;hQughts of,— at least we bear no more of 
her jtluQugh the whole course of the naempiw. From Miss Pit^ 
ite received ^ letter for her br«ither> the late l4)rd Chatham, vrhoi 
at first received him kindly, and then suddenly shut his door 
gainst him, in conseqiience of his sister having had sqnie wordd 
with one of put an^r's. relatives in France^ After a short mA 
unprofitable stay in England, he returned to his £athejc's hc^^^ 
and fell sick.' Jburijig a dangerous illness aiad tedious recoYery9 
he was nursed by bis -sister, and taught religion ; a lesaoa to 
which he owes hts whole future bappiness ; and what he states 
as much more unmingled and exalted, the undeviating rectitude 
and unsullied purity of his wfeole subsequent life. In truth, we' 
have not happened before to fall in with so perfect a character 
^s the$e memoirs present to us. Mr Dutens candidly and fre- 
quently confesses, that, unfashionable as it may appear, his na- 
ture 13 blameless j and his conduct| in thought, word, and deed, 
tor a period of fourscore years, altogether devpid of impropriety. 
i^pt that he glories in these high gifts. On the contrary, his 
nxotto.is always * Deo laus. * He ascribes every thing to the sa- 
lutary ihftuence of "religion. 

Thus fortified and fitted put, anew, he returned to Londoui 
and was soop ^fter received into the family of a Mr Wyche, a», 
tutor, to his spn. He now found, rather inoppprtu^ly, th^t ,b^ 
had grievously i^glected his own education, and that he kfl^w 
Bone of the things which he had been hired to teach. By incesr 
^ant labour, however> he contrived to keep somewhat ahead of hi% 
pi^il > and when, at length, Mr Wyche descried his ignorance 
#f the higher branches of learning, he v^ry amiably took upon.' 
himself the ins^Uction both of his son and his tutor. In thia? 
worthy fararly, our author seems to have passed several very tran- 
<juH, profitable, and happy years. He describes his way of life 
with great feeling, apd has excited, in hi^ rea^der, no small in- 
terest in behalf of his amiable friends, wh^n, unfortunately, his 
pupil dies. This event plunged (aim Jnto a state of griet, not 
^ily exceeded by any imagination, and he continued so absorb- 
ed 
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ed for six months. The instruction ^f a ydung sister of his de^ 
ceased pupil, born deaf and dumb, was me first occupation in 
which he could interest himself. By degrees he was more and 
more engaged by this pursuit j and, at .last, he and his fair pupil 
became inseparaole. But it is always the fate of Mr Dutens to 
be fallen in love with by his female friends ; and Miss Wychtf 
soon proved a most desperate lover. Ignorant of the forms and 
proprieties of life, she even went so far as to make a pretty bold 
attempt on our immaculate author's person. He, too, was noc 
without senses and passions; but, on this trying emergency, 
where all morality must have failed, religion came to his aid, and 
saved him; insomuch, that he resolutely stopt the young lady 
in her singular pursuit, and took occasion to give her a concise 
dissertation on the nature of the matrimonial institution, the state 
of society, and other points of learning, for which, at that time^ 
she seems to have had no great appetite. But the author must 
tell this story himself. 

* Mifs Wyche con^iikt de Pinclination pour moi. Un jour que nouf 
etions feuls, et dans mon appartementy apres m'avoir fait quelques-unes 
de ceS carefTes que je regardois comme tres innocentes, et auxquelles je 
m'^ois pret^ avec la m^me intention, elle t^moigna moins' de retenue 
qu'a Tordinwre. J*avoue que je fus embarrair6 de favoir en ce moment 
quel parti prendre : j'^tois dans P&ge o^ les paiilons parlent forteipentr 
au coeur ; j'avois une tendrefle pour ma jolie eleve, que je croyois fondee^ 
a la v^rit6 fur la compaffion ; mats ne pourois-je pas m'ltre fait illuiion f 
et les charmes d'une jeune fiUe de dix-huit ans n'^toient-ils pas plus 
propres a m'avoir infpir^ ce fentiment que fa fituation infortimee i 
Quel que f^t le motif de Pint^r^t que je prenois a elle, heureufement la 
coniideration de ce que je devois a moi*mlme, a une famiUe refpe£Uble, 
a Phonneur, a la rdigion, fe pr^fenterent en foule a mon efprit : j'eus 
prefque honte d'avoir h^iit^, et je redns Mademoifeile Wyche d'une 
rtiain> en lui ferrant la main de Pautre, pour adoucir mon refus. Elle fut 
etonn^e et m^me un peu confondue <? na r^iiftance ; elle me fit de8re<^ 
proches de mon peu d'empreiTement, m Vn demanda la raifon. Je 
favMs bien qu'il ^toit inutile de lui parler de bon ordre n^ceflaire a la 
fociet^y qui fe maintient par le manage, et que de ces deux principes 
nailTent les regies de la d^cence eC de la chaftete ; cependant je bafaidai 
de lui tenir a peu pres ce langage, qui lui parut encore plus incompre- 
henfible que celui que j'avois tenu fur. la divinity. Enfin, lafie^de ma 
morale, qu'elle n'entendoic poiqt, elle me quitta fort m^contente de moi« 
Le lendemain elle me boudoit ; je chercbai a la ramener* et je ne fua 
P^ long-temps a y reuflir ; mais je ne fia ma pais qtie poiu* refumer le 
fujet de la veille : tout ce qu'elle avoit compris de mes raifona, avoit et6 
que le mariage rendoit les carefTes legitimes. Elle me demanda fi elle 
avoit bien entendu ? Je dis qu'oui. Eh bien ! reprit-elle, marions- 
lious done, et ne me tourmentez plus avec vos lois et vos regies. Je lui 
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'dis qu*il zail(Mt kvdtr le eonfentemeot de fon p^re el de 01 metet qui 
peut-etre i^e voudrpieot pas le donner ; mais qpe je penferoi^ au moyen 
de lever cette (^culte» , Elle {e retira plus contente de moi ce jour-la ^ 
mais je vis bieo qu'ede n^etoit pas d'humeiir a me killer lox^tempii 
.tranquiHe fur ce ctapitrc* * ^ 93» 94* , \ ., 

I'Ke Consequence of" thid adyeitture Was^ ^^t^ to avoid beinff 
'mamed by Miss Wydie» he l^t the house, and ;u:<;ep(ted thiQ oj^ 
iet of a ^ntlemaii going to Turin on a di|do$iatit;. mission, and 
who Was in want oi a pdtate scfcretaiy.- I 

Aco^din^y, h^ ibt outfor Turin with Mr Mackenzie Stuarfi 
bfdther ^.J^ild Bute, and vetyioon, arf'ter bis manner^ became ab>^ 
solotely necessary to his patroh^s existence* At Tutiti, he ^njoyed^ 
of cottts^, ill the gbod sofclety iVhich belotiged to tile jplace j and 
whit^ iE6ri6tafitly tecefved additions and varietJe* fbortt the passage 
pf trivefletA through rfiat great thotoUghfafe of ttaly. How ut 
Mi^ Uiitefis profited by sUch enviable oppottiinities, must be de- 
cided By th6 expferient^ 6f those who nave khdwh him in private 
life, sina not altogether by his owfi general assertions, liiat his 
Written life has benefited much less tiiah it might h^ive done, by 
fcis intercourse with emirienf characters, may be safely affirmed. 
We meet witb few good descriptions, either of manners or indi- 
viduals \ and not many anecdote^ which, from their livelineb or • 
instructiveness, deserve to be noticed. The two, which follow 
ar^ a v^y favourable specimen of his talent in this line ; and are 
certainly somewhat interesting, as well from the celetnity of the 
men.wno are their subjects, as from the neatness of the namu* 
tion. 

^ IJne autre fois, nous parlions de Vavarice du fameux Due de Marl« 
borough; etje difois que je ne pouvois ctpire ce que Ton m'avbit dit 
de lui, qu*un foir, dins un t^c-a-t6te, il eftt 6teint une des deux bou- 
gks qui bH^loient dans fa chambre. Cela eft pourtant vrai, dit vive'* 
ment Ife Marquis (de Breille), c'^tolt avec moi : le Prince Eugene 
nt'envoya un foir hit dbnner aVis de quelqtie dilpofhion qu'il fidfoit pout 
, wne attaque le lemkinaini Le Due de Marlborough droit d^ couch^, 
on Pdvetlla : je fu^ tntroduit attpris de fen lit ; un valet-de*chambiie po)* 
4a deux> boiiiries Air la table de niiit, et fe retira. Au commeheement 
de la convemtioh, qui iefnUoit devoir dtre longii^^ le Doc de Marlbo^ 
rough, tout en in'6eontant, mit fans rko dire l'€eeignoir for one d«s 
bofkgi^ qm hrdloieot, et contiima de prater attentioa k ce, x^f^anim 
^Mrdre d€f Itti dire. * L io8» ^ '''i 

The other anecdote relate^ to Pvinc^ Kaunits^ and was com^ 
municated to our author by Count de Torre Palma, formerly 
JSpari[i8h ambassador at Vienna. 

* i\ crut s'apercevpirj a cett^ Cour, qu*on voyoit fes lettres ; utr jew, 
.furtout, il fit remarquer ^ fon Secretaire, avant de les d^cacbeter, qlu'un 
tel^paqu^ devolt avoir ^tc ouvert ;" et il en fut cony^ncu un moment 
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aprcs, lorfqp'ayant trouv^ unc <J^p^he qui n*6tojt point figni^e, fon fe» 
crctahfe reconnut !*^ctittirt pour ^tfe de m^n Auemande, et non it- 
fpagnole, et Paffura qu'elle 6toit ^cWte de la main d'un des commis da 
Bureau des Aifr^ires Etrangires. Il produifh vahat des papiers donnas 
tn r^pofift a quclques-nnr de leurs m^moires. qu^ ne laisserent plus Keu 
de douter de la y^rit^ du fait ; et ils s'imaginerent ais^ment que, dan^ 
la pi^ci^tsrrioh iou ces chofes fe font ordiimlrement dans leg Bureaux, 
on avoit remisr dans Penfeloppe du paqoet, la copie de la d^p^cbe^ ad 
liett de I'oTiginal. ^L'Ambaf&deur, fans perdre de temps^ ft tranfporte 
^hez le Prince de Kaunitz ; 9 eft adRii& : Moo Prince, dkil, (A-donnez, 
je vous pne,'^iie v6s commis me refUtitentmm d^p^he, dont ils m'ont 
C0voy^ feuleivent k copie, et garde rorigtnaL Ah 1 M. PAmbafia- 
deur, dit le Prinze, ftns parottre enibarrafle, je voos demande mille 
pardons de la peine que vous avez eue ; ces ^tourdia me font tous let 
joura de pareils traits. Dilant cela, il fonne, et fait appeler un de cet 
iecretaires : AUona done, Moniieur, rendez la dep^che de M. PAm* 
bafladeur, dont il n'a re^u que la copie ; jet apprenez une autre fois a 
ne point faire de tels qtdproquo. Et quand la dep^he fut produite ; 
M. I'AmbaiFadeur, dit le Prince, en la lui remettant, je fuis mortifi^ 
que leur fottife vous ait occadonn^ ce derangement ;' et il le reconduifit" 
fort poliment, fans paroitre attacher plus d'importance a la b^vue qui- 
lui attiroit cette vifite. * I. 1 1 7, 1 1 8. 

When Mr Mackenzie, his principal, was obliged to return home^ 
our author, though a Frenchman, and at a period when this 
country was at war with France, was left our charge d'affaires at 
the court of Turin. It is nieedless to add, that he petformed the 
functions of his office to admiraticm ; and he strictly pursued also 
the line of undeviating morality. In all the intrigues of court, 
as well as in affairs of the heart, he assures us, his conduct was 
pure and exemplary. Not a blot could ever attach to his name. 
Nor was this owing, says he, as ' some superficial observers con- 
ceived, to philosophy. That would, he affirms, be paying philo- 
sophy too great a compliment-^-* La religion setde peut fournir des 
artnet a Pepreuve des traits de Pamour, et de la voluptc* Heureme" 
ment pour moi, je n^ai jamais perdu de vue une res source aussi efficace 
qiietle est salutaire^ ' The rigid observance of truth and sincerity 
was one of the innovations which his principles: made hiin> intro- 
4uce into his new profession. He talks much; of this, ai)d cites 
on inatance of his frustrating a political design of his principal, 
and tncuTring his indignation, by refusing to aay fjes instead A n9 
on an immaterial occasion. After these tirades^ the reader who 
is aware of this species of moralist, is led tit> expect some signal 
example of unfamiess and duplicity. * Accordingly, five pages 
-after the above remarks, we find Mr Dutens relat^g hoW) in or- 
^er to gain credit with the ministry in his new functions, he con- 
Mcealed certain information of importance from his principal, who 
- \ • - was 
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Was also Ms pabron and benefactor, and wrote it in a despatch to 
Mr Pitt the very day of his departure* 

After filling this very respectable station for several months, he 
returned to England by the way of Paris. Theire he made him- 
self agreeable to the English whom he happetied to tn^^$ and 
had an opportunity in their comjpany of seeing Sterne, of whiE>m 
he relates the following anecdote, being one among Many proofs 
of th^t sentunental person's contemptible character. 
- * Noiis etions au temps de I'annivefsaire d* la nsussance du Rol d*An*^ 
gleterre : Milord Tavistock invita, ce jour-la, le peu d'Anglois qui 
^tcMent a Paris, a diner arec lui potu* le cel6bret. Je fiis de la partic,' 
ou je ne trouvai'de ma connolssance que ccux atec dUiJ*6tois venu a 
l*aris* Je fus assis entre Milord Berkeley, qui alloit a Turin, et le fa* 
theux Slerne, auteur de Tristram Shandy^ regarde comme le Rabelaisf 
de PAngleterre. -,On fiit fort gai pendant le diner, et l*on but a I'An- 
gloise, et selon le jour. La Gonversation vint a totnber sur Turin, 
bu pliisieurs de la oonipagnie alloient ; sur quoi M. Sterne jn^adres-. 
isant la parole, the detnanda si j*y cdniioissois M« D*** en itie noin* 
mant ^ je lui dis qu'oui, et meme fort intimement, Toute la com- 
pagnie s6 prit \ rire ; et Sterne, (jui ne me cfoyoit paS s\ pres de. liil, 
s'imagiha que ce l8. B*** devoit 6tre uh homtne assez bizatte, pui^- 
que son noih seul faisoit rire ceux c}ui Pentendoient N'est-ce pas im 
' hcMnme urt peii singulier ? djoiita-t41 tout de suite. .Oui, repris-je, un 
original. Je m'en etois bien doute, cOntinila-t41 ; j*Si enteiidu parler 
de lui ; et li-dessus il se mit a faire mon portrait, auqUet" je fis mine 
d'acqfiiescer ; et voyant quele sujet r^jouissoit la compagnie, il se 
mit a iiiventer, dans la fertilite de son esprit, pliisieurs contes a sa fa-» 
5on, qu'il fit durer, au grand plaisir de tons, jUsqu'a ce que Pheure 
Vint de se separer. Je sortis le premier ; et a peine fus-je hors de la 
maison, qu'on lui dit qui j'ctois : on lui donna a entendre que, pai* 
respect |)our Milord Tavistock, je m'ctois contenu; mais que je n'etois 
pas traitable, et qu'il poiivoit s'attendre a me voir, le lendemain, lui 
demander raison des tncchans propos qu'on lui peirsuada qu'il avoit 
tfenus de moi. Il drut, en efFet, qu'il avoit pousse la raUlerie trop loin ; 
car il etoit un peu gal : il Vint le joiir suivant me tirouVer, et ine de- 
ihandef pardon de c€ qtl'il pouvott dVoir dit qui hi'eiit deplu, s'excu- 
sant sur la eirconstance, et sui* la d6rnat%geaison qu*il avoit eiie d'artiuser 
un peu la compagnie, qu'il y avoit viie si bien di^posee, deS qu'il aVoit 
prononcc mpn nom ; mais Je Parr^tai tout court, eh Passurant que je. 
m'«toi$ amus^ de sort erreur atrtant qu'un autre \ qu'll n'aVoit rien 
dit qui put m'offensef ; et q«e, s^ connoissoit Phomme dont il aVoit 
parle, ^ussi bien que je le i^isois, il"en smroit pu dire beauc6v^ plus 
de m^l. II fut enchant^ de ma reponse, m'embrassk, me dehianda 
mon ami tic, et me quitta fort sati^ait de moi. ' - (I. 1G5-7.) 

He seems to have kfiown pretty accurately what went on at tJ>e 
negotiatiotis for the pe«lce of Paris, and gives rather a curious ac*- 
count of the ijiode in whiph they were conducted. The Bailli d« 
Solar was Sarjinian minister at Paris, nnd enjoyed the Due de 
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Cholseurs confidetice. The Count de Viry was Sardiiman mini- 
8ter at London ) and both these functionaries were charged Sy 
th^ir master to lend every assistance to the treaty in contempla- 
tion. Accordingly, Lord Bute received always his orders from 
die King (by which» we presume, Mr Dutens means th^ Cabinet )5 
and then cfommunicated them to hb brother Mr Mackenzie, who 
gave them to Viry, and he transmitted them to the Bailli de Solar 
at Paris, who discussed the matter, according to ^ir tenor, with 
Clioiseul. Choiseul and Lord Bute corresponded also direct-* 
ly \ and, as soon as any article was agreed on, it was passed of«* 
^ially through Lord Egremont*s department. When the prdi- 
minaries were finally settled, they were signed, as is well known,' 
by the Duke of Bedford at Paris, and the Due de Nivernois at 
Ziondon. 

After retxtaining some time at London, obtaining a good pen- 
sion, arid augmenting the list of noblemen to whose existence he 
#as mote tfian half necessary, our author returned to Turin, and 
again resumed the functions of charge d^ajfaires. He employed 
his leisure rit wriring several of the works Known by his name, 
and in publishing his edition of Leibnitz. In Compiling l^is ^i- 
tion, he had occasion to write a preface upon certain points ity 
mathematical science, which he confesses he understands nothing 
about. It was so* much approved of, that he argues from thence 
in favour of authprjs confining themselves to subjects of which 
they are ignorant \ ^ theory wbich may guide us, perhaps, fci di- 
vining ithe reasons for Mx Ijutens's choice of topics in some of his 
subsequent speculations. After a stay of several months at Turin, 
fce once more left it ; and does not by any means conceal his dis- 
appointment at the King of Sardhiia allowing him to depart with- 
out making him a present of a shufF-box, on which hehaden- 
rircly made up his mind. 

About the time of ourauthor^s return toEngland,his acquaintance 
with the Northumberland family commenced. It seems to have been 
his only failure j at least he got nothing by it: and accordingly, the 
noble persons of that house are absolutely the only characters of any 
distinction, towards whom, during the whole of his book, he al- 
lows himself the smallest freedom of criticism. Against them> 
however, he did not fail to play off assiduously the whole artillery 
of his talents in society^ and to recommend himself to their good 
graces, seems to have been the primary object of his life, from 
the moment he was admitted into Northumberland house, up to 
the unfortunate period of the Duke's going into opposition. The 
following sketch of his deb&t in that family may illustrate some of 
our remarks upon Mr Dutens's habits and manners', and prepare 
pur reacfcrs for the opinion which we shall find it necessary to 
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state Tespecting him before concluding the present article. Aftef 
mentionfng the members of the noble family in question, and 
shortly describing them, he adds- 

* Voila qaelles itoient les deux perfonnes auxquelles je confacrai tout 
mon temps et mes foinsy avec fe zete que peut donner feul I'enthouti- 
afaie. J'etois 6bloui de Ik magnificence du Due ; cotnme enchant^ par 
ks pditefles et' les attentions (!(ont il m'bonoroit, et furtout flatt^ de la 
diftio^ion quevfeiifoit de Aoi la Duchefle. Ayant alors plus de fou-^ 
pldie dans Wfprit que je n'ai a prefent^ je la mettms toute en ufage 
pour les inl^refier en ma faveur. Le Due aimoit les arts et les fciences ; 
j^entrois dans tous fes goi^ts, je caufots avec lui fur tous les fujets ; et il ' 
tVQUvoit qu'il pouvpit varier davantage k coQverfatlon avec moiy qu'avec* 
tout autre* La Ducheile fe plaifoit, au contraire, a dea petits jeux 
d'efprit dans un cercle d'amis» et s'amufoit a recueillir des eflampes^ des 
medaillesy et a faire d'autres coUe&ions en differens genres : j'avots I'air 
de n'avoir jamais fait autre chofe ; et le foir j'affiilois a fes- jeux de fo- 
ciet^y et me rendois utile a fes plaifirs : cette fuite d'attentions ne fut in<^ 
(^errompue que par une petite expedition qqe je fis a Paris. ' ( I. 227-8.) 

The catastrophe ot the Duke going into opposition, wmcl^ seems' 
all at once to havQ changed our author's opinion of him, is men^ 
tioned in the following moving terms ; * Le Due s'etoit jette de-^ 
puis peu dans le parti de I'opposition, et precisement dans le meme 
tcmsle benefice de vingt mille livres de rente qui le Roi m'avoit 
promis etoit venu a, yaquer, ' &c. Although the new light which 
this conduct of the Duke gave our author respecting bis <:harac- 
ter, could not fail to alter his whole system of tactiiis regarding 
Northui^iberland-House, yet he did not fail, from time to time» 
when he had no other great man to beset^ and was, as it were» 
out of place, to frequent that haunt of his younger days. He 
seems always^ on such occasipns, to have h;:d his hopes renewed*, 
although he soon discovered that the Duke did nothiii^ for his de-- 
pendants ; and, at length, no longer, able to bear his fate in mak- 
ing nothing out of him, he retired in disgust to the couatry, de-. 
spising the world, hating the great who had so grievously neglect-^ 
ed him, and abjuring, for the r^st of his life, all attendance upon 
rich men and lofds* Nay, so seriously did he set about this ra- 
dical reform in his system, that he took with him RegQier's^||&7>-' 
tyre 4ur les Grands ^ \ * afin d'avoir toujours avec moi cet exce^b:^ 
jMc-eservatif <:ontre Jes attraits de leur commerce. * 

Thus equipped for philosophy, and resolved to live for himself,^ 
did Mr Dutens, at the ripe a^e of fifty years* quit, for the first; 
time, the habits of a dangler m larg« houses, and plunge into the 
attractive pleasure of solitude and literature, a country parsonage** 
and a limited tenth part of that produce which he had been accuse 
tomed to enjoy entirely. Buj; the change was of transient dura^, 
tion^ , Either Regnier's Satyre had lost its virtue, or the country 
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*had ceased to charm, or our author's mind soared above his lot f 
fpr the next chapter begins with this title, * Inemstance etfoiblesst 
de Vauteur — // s^efnharque de ncuveau sur la tner orageus^ du grand 
monde : * and the chapter proceeds to tell, how, almost as soon as 
he had begun his new plan of life, he read in a newspaper Lordt 
Mountstuart's appointment as resident at Turin, and instantly set 
all his engines of intrigue in motion to get himself adopted as hrs 
private secretary. This attempt was successful, and he set out with' 
the family, as usual, in the capacity of what is vulgarly termed a 
Jac-totum^ and sometimes gets^ worse appellation, but is more 
politely and picturesquely described in the following sentences. 

* Milady ^toit enceinte de fix mois. C'^toit parla que je valoit 
qbelquc chofe, Je me chargeai de tout ; je la friai de fe rep«fer fur , 
liioi du fucces de fon voyage, et j'acquis fl bien fa confiancc, par mes 
foins etymon zele pour elle, qu'il h'y avoit plus moyen de fe pafler de 
moi. On n'entreprcnoit rien, on ne faifoit rien, que je n'euffe ^te con- 
fiilte, ct que je n'puflfe donn^ mon approbation ; j'^tois le chef de Tcx- 
pedition, i*oriacle de la partie, un homme unique j on me devoit tout cc 
bien-ctre dont on jouifToit* * — * Quel bonheur, * he very naturally adds, 
€fc makes them exclaim, we know not which, * quel bonheur d'avoir un 
tel ami I Qu*auroit-on fait Ams moi ? ' 11. 150. 

This visit to the Continent presents the same incidents with the 
former ones, Mr Dutens is the life of Turin, and of every other 
place where Providence bestows him — the soul of the business in 
which he is, required to take a part — and, indeed, to say the truth, 
o£ all the other business that goes on near him ; for in all he takes* 
his share* Lord and Lady Mount^tuart tire of him 5 he intrigues 
a reconciliation j travels about sometimes with them, sometimes 
alone, in which case he carries along with him a travelling library 
fA select volumes in nine different languages, and is received 
every where, particularly by princes, and most of all by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, afterwards Leopold II., with a distin- 

Euished attention, ^ which would have tempted him to form a 
igh opinion of his own merit. ' * Si je n'avois pas ete autant en 
garde que je I'etois, contre Tamour propre et la vanite. ' This 
accounts easily and expeditiously for what the reader would other- 
wi^fcave been surprised at, the remarkable modesty of Mr Du- 
t;eii^s style^ Another quality which he confesses to, is mauvaise^ 
honte. • J'ai toujours eu une ma,uvaise-honte, qui dans plusieurs 
occasions m'a jete dans Tembarras. ' One straightway wonders 
how such a quality a$ this could have permitted our author to 
pursue the profession to which his life has so successfully been de- 
"voted ; but he proceeds to explain it as follows : * Je n*ai jamais 
pu refuser tout net une ofFre avantageuse, on flatteuse en appar- 
pi^ce, quelque cloignec qu'clle put etre de me convenirj' from 
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which the young student of French may gather, that mauvaise-^ 
honte signifies, according to the best authors, * greediness. * 

The various excursions to the Continent, related in the course 
of Mr Dutens*s second volunje, produce yery few anecdotes of 
sufficient fnterest to relieve the general dullness of the narrative, 
and offer but little information which is worth the trouble of ex*' 
tracting or abridging/ He describes, with some liveliness, the 
manner of entertainment at a great French chateau, in his account 
of his residence with the family of Choiseu}, No style of living, - 
indeed, can be figured more perfectly refined, more abundant in 
all the elegance and delicacy of the most polished times, or more • 
calculate to secure the enjoyment of the highest of all pleasures, 
Ac delights of perfectly good society. We regret that the pas<» 
sage is too long f(Mr an extract 5 and it -obviously does not admit 
or an abridgement* His accounts of various trench characters 
of eminence are marked by no prominent quality, except igno. 
rahce of general subjects, frequently coupled with iptolerable 
prejudice and bigotry. Turgot is accused of tKenarrowest and 
most contemptible jealousy in little things ; and he is ^tenouneed 
as a friend of anarchy, biecause a * friend to the economists-, 
and other false philosophers. * This idea of • the Economists is 
indeed rather amusing. They were, it seems, a subdivision of 
the Encyclopedists, whom the Duke de Choissul humorously used 
to call * Les Capucins de P Encychpedie \ ' and * to be admitted into ' 
their number, it was only necessary for a multitude' of middling ' 
writers to adorn their works with some common-place agaifist the 
most sacred and respectable of subjects. * The author of a work * 
oh the comparative progress of different ages hi all the various 
branches of human science, might have naturally been expected 
td know a lietle more of the history of the moiit recent sect of 
philosophers which has acquired any celebrity. His chief vicN« 
lenee, ho\^ever, is reserved for M. Condorcet, because he had 
attacked an obscure work of M. Dutens. His character is there* 
fdre traduced without moderation or measure. He^S^talkeA^f an 
an ignorant, despicable person, ixii treated, -through several cfam- ' 
sy pages of bad raillery, with an insufferable tone of contempt, 
*-Il etoit, * says our author, * le dcnigreut de mon ouvrage. ' v Of 
iPAlembfert a bette# account is given 5 and we cheerfully extract 
the following passage^ which c6nveys a very amiable trait in thfe 
character of that illustHous man. 

' * M. d'Aleinbert 6tojt fils naturel de Madame de Taicin, steur du 
Carcfinal de ce liom, et de M. Destouches. II iut expose a ka naissance, 
et recueilli par la femme d'un vitrier, qui ea prit soin comma de son 
propre fils. Cependant M. Destoucbes, qui ne I'avoit pas perdu de 
vpe; pounmt a ion*6ducation, «t fit parv^nir secret^pnent les mpyjens 
: A a 4 necessaires 
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n^cesssiirts pour y subveiur. Quand il d^int c£iebre p^ sou esprit et» 
son savoirt u fiit introduit dans le mond^ par Madsgme la M^r<)uis^ du. 
Defiant., Madame d^'Tencin* qui aimoit les beaiix esprits, eCit bieu 
voulu le recojinolcre ; mais il le refusa a ison desir> en dis^n^ qu'il ne 
retoTiTioissoit point d'autre meie qne celle qui avoit pris soin de son en- 
fance. En effet, il regarda totijours la pauvre vitriere cpmnve sa mere, 
et con tin ua d'a voir pour ellc les pins grandes attentions jnsqu'a sa n^iort. 
II connut Mademoiselle deTEspinasse chez Madanae du D^flfant, qui, 
ravoit fait venir de province pour lui tenir compagnie: elle i^toit fiUe- 
naturelle du Marquis du Deffant, et elJe avoit une numeur et un esprit 
si agreables qu'elle faisoit les del ices de 1 a society de cette dame. Mais - 
s'etant brDulU^e avec elle, M. d'Alembert 6pousa 'sa querell^ ; et tons 
deux ayanf pris un appartement dans la m^memaison, Us y ^tablirent 
une assemble de beaux esprits, qm enleva a Madame du Defiant une: 
grande partie de ceux qui frequentojent sa, maisoja. * H. 5% 60. 

In the whole covrfe of his M^mairS} we. ha^Ye already hiotedy 
^r Dutens never can be brought to taik .flightingly oi? dUrefped« 
fully of any perfon of wealth or r^nV^ An admjratipnj approach- 
ing to devoitony binds him« on aH occafious of this defcription. 
Peter III. of Ruffian he feems to. thioky on the authority of Prin-. 
cefs D'AOikoff, died a natural de^h* A\\ kings, ^re immaculate ; 
aU courtiers pure and able, provided thev do not quaxrel with the 
miniftryof the d^y; and all perfons, of whatever tank;, Kavivg 
large houfesy fidl of good cbeer^ and open to pair^fitesi are fetiuro 
of the imiliortsllity which onr author difpenfesi ai?d obtaio z ttm^ 
x>{ the lame gi;ft for their friends and guefts* We hare f<^Idpni^ 
inet, in r<Hnance, with fuoh an aflemi^age of all-accompiiflbed 
pierfonst si& the k^ot whoru he defcribes as frequentipg Mr Mac-^ 
kf Okie's ko^fe. Qne q{ thefe perfeiQ; chara£ler&i however^ Cdunt 
Wprcms^Wi has been rather (fay of ac^epjting the eulog|l^xls pour- 
. e4 upon him : in truthi immediately uppQ reading in Mr Duteni , 
tbs^t hp, h|id gain^. a battle or two by his. periooal proweis a^ 
ikill) W invthtXf that his (b|i,.D|rhen a boy, w^s caUed,- by Geneml 
TzLts^iang^, his right handi he publiihed a letter in all thc^ n^wf-* 
papers, affirming th^t there was not the Aighjteft Ibundgtion for 
either of thofe ftories. Should all the nobfe and wealtiiy char 
raflers, who are prai^d without; refery? in thefe volumes^ ad^ 
opt the fame methpd of vindicating the trutbi we fear the pufer 
licatiou of the work would rather lead tp troubjefome confe-: 
q^eni^iQS, Before conjcludipg this topic, we may add, that nQtbing^ 
even in this book, comes up to th.e fuliomenefs of adulation wi& . 
whicii the la^y or one of th^ prefeot miniiiiy is attacked* we can 
f;all i( nothing elfej^ under the form of a charaAer drawa of her,, 
and, which was tranimitted tp herfelf. After a mafs of the moft > 
dtigufting ^ajttery, of panegyric ii^itely too gieat for themei^st 
of a?)T bu<nmi betng^ hf ^dda^ ^ a can(tid a^mifiion to give his 
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(ketch relief, tliat this lady has perhaps one fault, flie is fomewhat 
tpq^ fevere in her hatred of .Ticoji apdh^r xontempt for follr.' 

Having, in the courff of this article, given a iketeh of Mr Du- 
ti^nft's own hiftory, we ih^ now hriefly clofe it. Noiwithftan^- 
ing the Puke of NortbiinfiherUnd forfeited his n^oqopolj of our 
author, by leaving the court party, and by doing nothing great 
for him, and notwithftanding his bitter feelings againft him on 
tbefe accounts. He w^ fapr f^on^ forfaking that noble perfon \ moro- 
eipecially ^s h^ a4vanced in life, and approached the period when 
i^eh ufuallv think of lea^ving thf world, and of fettling their af-*, 
faiirs,^diftributing their earthly goods^ &c. our author^s aiTiddtiea^ 
feena to have <iuickened. We lament to iind chat he did not reap 
the fruits of fq wife a|id judicious a Ibe of conduct. With Mr, 
Mackenzie h.e wa$ mote, fovtuna^te. When tlpt gentleman diedj. 
how. great W9j» his aftonifhnfiefit, to Bnd that he had left him a 
tt^Tflpart of his peribnal piaperty^-^an eqi^ial (hare with hi^twof 
nephew^! At this he rejoic€t4x becaofe ' it, wa^ an honourable' 
f^^ion to his chara&cf and, condud, to beremeaxber^ in the, 
wiU of fp refpe&able a perfon as Mr Mackenzie $ ' which is a y%xj 
new reafbn. for being pjieafed at, receiving a large legacj. 

Upon the whole, our opinion of this work and of its author, is^ 
nearly the fame. Neither the o^ecits of the one, nor the life of 
th^ otheTt cla^ any confider^bk portion c^ our refpeA. Qf thd. 
vgrioi^s capacities in which be haS: appeaned-r^aa an suithor of for*: 
gQtten books^-^on attend^ upon the ri(ch ind great*— 9 leader of «. 
their children, round the tour of Europe — ^a clergyn^n'^a charffi, 
dlf^oires-r-Hlit hiftorian of his own life and times-^and a meafureC: 
of the poljt^rQads on the Cpminent,r-^we chieQy valu^ him 119^ hi». 
1^^ jFun^ion. It m^y be thought going. ojut 0I our boundsi thus; 
to criticife^ life and chara^^r of an a^tbor^ when \^ works ^^ 
Qi^y are before us : b^t jlet it be reniembefeda that the nature of 
his prefeat publication bri^gii: his perfboal merUa direfUy under 1 
oi|K rev](ew* We ly^ft thefrefptie be excufe4 for cjsnrei&Qg g^r free 
opinion, that the m^n occupation, of his life has been 'Ot^' which r 
fiei}uej;i4y bi^Higs learnij3\g and wit; into . contempt, by fubjedingi 
thofe pure and ineftimable gifts to the capi^ice^ of rank» aod the. 
y^gV hifqlence of wealthy- aip^ th«t Mr Duteas ^an only now 
daim oui; n^ii^t&L in his qn^ity of . a worohQuti ^meter^ which^ 
m^^i itw^bim i^xvici^able in ii;s day. 
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Art. IX. A Letter to WilKam Wilherforce^ Sfq. M. P. en the 

" Justice and Expediency of Slavery and the Slave Ttade^ and ott 

' the best Means to. improve the- Manners and Condition of the Ne^' 

groes in the West Indies. By Robert Heron, Efq. London, 

Maxwell & Jordan, i8o5. 

/ . , . . . . . • . . . • 

T>onTiCAL controverfy haf fometimes been compared to prize-r 
•■• fighting ; but the defeated literary champion of a defperate- 
tsmfe, has one gi*eat advantage over the beaten pugilift; When 
% champion is unable to fuftain the honours of his fift againft a 
. new rival, there is no choice but to give in^ or to have his ribs 
beat in by his antagonift. But, in the conflifts of th^ pen, no ' 
fHch dire alternative awaits the vanqiiiflied combatant. ' If he pof- 
ftfs only enough of that beitom^^ which is faid to abound on the 
banks of the Shannon, he can never be compelled to furrender. 
Though knocked down a hundred times, and unable to stand up to' 
his man a moment withotit^f////i^, he may make- at leaft a drawn 
battle ; for he may protraft the conteft till his antagonift is weary, 
till the fpeftators and judges are tired out, and even the bottle-- 
holders (juit the ring in difguft. 

We can imagine no other motive for the temerity of the flave- 
ttaders in venturing upon another round, where the odds are fo 
fearfully againft them. If the moft complete falfification of air 
their premifes of faft ; if the ftrongeft impetichment of the prin-^ 
clples on which they rely ; if the cleareft refutation of the fliock- * 
itig inferences for which, upon thofe bad principles and falfe pre-^ 
raifes', they contend ; or if the frequent repetition of all thefe fall* 
ing blows, eould have fifeoced the apolpgifts of the- flave-trade, 
there would long fince have been an end of this controverfy. 

* But there are no limits to the power of reftatihg the fome ar» ' 
guments which have been refuted, and repeating the fame falfe-» ' 
hoods which have been difproved i and to do this without at all ' 
noticing the decifive anfwers which have been given, or the coti-!. 
clufive evidence which has heen adduced againic them, is the con-t 
ftant policy of *thefe writers, 

• We lament to fay, that it is an artifice by no means ufelefs to 
that bad caufe, on behalf of which it is employed. . A pamphlet^ 
is puflied out, opportunely, wben any new application to ParHa**- 
ment for the abolition of the flave trade is approaching, and is cir« 
culated by other means than its own proper attra£lions, or the 
afllduity of the publifher, in thofe channels where its in^uence 
may chance to be ufeful. Unfortunately, this great and moft 
iiiterefttng fubjed, though fo familiar to tlie public ear by narne^ 
}s ftill known only by naine, to a confider^ble portion of the.com-f 
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munityj and'eren to men of great political influence^ as somtf 
staking and bonour^biy candid confessions lately made in ParUa^ 
ment may evince ; and iitdien such men begin to inqmire what the 
grounds pf diis famous controversy are^ they naturally look for 
informatipn on that side, in support of which ordinary notionjr 
and feelings can furnish no arguments a /?rJ<7ri, to accouilt for its 
having been so long and successfully defended. A new pamphlet, 
therefore, in defence of the slave trade, may find many readers, 
who neither know, nor are likely tb. take pains to inquire, what 
has formerly been vnritten or proved on the other side 5 and, with 
such pel-sons, a tenth edition of old falsehoods^ with a new tide, 
will pass as well as* new inventions, supposing that their prede^ 
cessors in this honourable service had left any thing for their 
present followers to invent. ; To offer proofs of the facts asserted,* 
or even to mention that they have been controverted, might put 
the reader on his guard. These writers therefore carefully avoid 
that hazard, and either tacitly or. expressly assume, that they rea- 
son from premises which their opponents do not dispute ; a pro-* 
ceeding, the very effrontery of which, in a cause which has bee» 
publicly agitated during eighteen years, prevents the suspicion of 
an ordinary reader, and therefore often obtains for these impos<< 
tUres a ready and implicit belief. 

These remarics may convey a salutary caution to such of our 
ueaders as are not v^l acquainted with the Parliafnentary evi-f 
dence and arguments on the great subject which ^ Mr Heron haff 
undertaken to dkcuss. We do not mean, however, to'insinuate^ 
that the writings of this gentleman are likely to have any sucK' 
effect. Our caution rather points at his fellow-labourers-in g«^ 
^neral ; and we heartily wish, that, in the u^e of the same ficti-' 
tious premises, they had all reasoned from them as innocently a» 
the audior befinre us. 

The well chosen vehicle of Mr Heron's effusions, is a violent 
impeachment of that vile man Mr Wilberforce, who is interro- 
gated and objurgated in erery page, and accused of dmiolical per'* 
severance in his attempts to aboUsh diose harml^s ^ modes of^imi- 
gratiotti and of subordination , * the slave trade and West India sla» 
very. This, we are told, is * a constant^ worthy even ^ the second 
hero of MiMs Epos. ' i 

' • The moral taste kA ^e public has perhaps already been suffi-i 
eientiy nauseated inth the false pathos of wri^ers^ who would 
press the heart into a service hostile to mOTaltty ; but the mos(^ 
licentious German drah^tist, and the most tawdry novelists of 
the French or Enfii^ school, may be pardoned for their disgust- 
ing afectation, \Aien advocates for the Afrioasi dave trade- begin' 
^o i|s» tl)e pafhetiCf Mr Heron> iu)wever| is a most impassioned 
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i^lmker tif this'aiiiable cmrnnerce^ He iar ^ imtiititfy nioved^ 
to afraigo the oeiEiduct of Mr Wilbeif orce ^ and beiirg unalte 
adeqma^y ta'ext)resf his humane and righteous emotions in hist 
<ni>in .glowing proae> h« borrows tbehmguage of a poet^ andex*^ 

• FeoTf pifyf jttHicii indignaiioftf sAtrt; 
Tmr 2^ reurvt^ and iare my sweating keaft. * 

The circumstances which induce ua to take any notice of thtv 
unhappy tracts are twofold. In the first pdace, we wish to rev 
mark how strange it is that the West India body should empbjtf 
^m:h advocates, and ^ enrich by their conununicatioinsj ' as wd 
find they have done> such a work, as the present. It is< very a^ 
greesble> indeed, to reflect that no better auriK^r can now be se-^^ 
dueed to plead their cause. But can they possibly think that any 
poi^t is to be gained by such an advocate as Wt Heron ? We 
shall not pretend to give any acc€mnt of his arguments,, ooranjrt 
specimens of a styie> altogether unique foe h^i^st, and apw? 
peoaching nearer to the memaer of Lietdemant Pistolr than of aoyt 
Imng author^ But we must be permitted to asky whether the 
abYe trade ia now meant to be supported on some of the nov^ 
grounds here traced out by this coiriidant c^ die meirfaants ami; 
planters ? He actually maintaina,. that it is defensiUe on thcr 
soundest principles of poHtical economy. Foc^ he observes, do 
noi em%icattDnB continually go pn^ shiftinga of population, pas*'' 
sages of men from one dismct to another ^ Bo not the cities' 
constantly draw suppUesof inhabitants from the country, and the 
vicher fr^ii. the poorer distiicts. I Nay, is not. the same thing olv 
servable of die lowutr animals^ who are always brought from th^ 
poor to the wealthy country,. ^ from the country to the town ^ 
He then triumphantly upbraids Mr Wilberforce for his ignorances 
of these points of political economy ; and dares him^ now tket lu^ 
ia eidighitened Upon this sub^t^ to whisper a suepidoa of the 
slave trade being either contrary to die order of nature, otf tatbet 
dictates of sound political wisdom. We dte tfais* argument as ^ 
real curiosity, confident that it stands unsmitcfaed in the whole- 
history of controversies* 

But we have another and a meire admissible reason for taldn^ 
notice of this performance. It gives us an oppdrtunity of coiU 
gratuiatiiig our readets on the great progress which the cause of 
abolition has made during the last session of FarlittmrniTy by^ th0 
unshaken steadiness, of itsr original supporteiss,^ and: the: powerful 
assistamreaf G(nrfirnment. We sh^ briefly mention die most 
impKMPtant pardculacs in the late proceedings upon this ipse^cioHy 
consistently with oar plan of continuing from tim^ to time ther 
bisl^ of diuiL.amme»tQU9 a9w:» ; -< -^ 

SooTi 
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' Soon rfter tte formation of the present ministry, ttie Attorney- 
general, with the entire concurrence of the Cabinet, and in his 
official capacity, brought in an important bill, which passed bodir 
Houses, of Parliament without any very formidable opposition,' 
and afterwards received the Royal assent. This bill, whidi is 
now a public law, prohibits the exportation of slaves from the 
British colonies after the first of January next, and prohibits all 
eubjeots of this country, residing either here or in our foreign 
settlements, from being in any way concerned in, or accessory 
to, the 8^pp[y of f&reign Countries with slaves, after the first of 
January. This prohibition, intended to prevent the investment 
of British capital, or ^e employment of British vessels and seamen 
in the foreign slave trade, and thereby to qit oflT a large portion 
of that commerce, is carried into effect by various salutary regu- 
lations and well-contrived penalties. The ship and car^ of any 
British trader engaged in the prohibited trade, either /rom our 
tfolonies^ or from Africa, or from other places to foreign settle- 
ments, are to be forfeited,, and -a further pen^^y levied of ^/. 
Sterling for each slave. A similar forfeiture is to tak« place ofr 
afny vessel employed in supplying foreign ships with slaves on the 
coast of Africa, and a penalty of 100/. Sterling is to be levied 
from any British subject engaged in furnishing, or indirectly for- 
warding, such a supply. A clause is also inserted, to which we 
refer our readers, as exceedingly satisfactory and well meant^ 
(sect. VI.), for the purpose of preventing British credit or capital 
from being embarked in the foreign slave trade. Every method 
by which British subjects, or persons resident in our dominions, 
ihay be conceived to aid the slave trade, is anxiously enumerated. 
Investment of stock,-— loan of moneys — loan of vessels, — becom- 
ing collateral security to such loans, See. are all declared unlaws* 
ful, aiid liable to a forfeiture of double the sums advanced \ and 
all bonds or other securities given for such unlawful loans are 
declared to be null and void, except in the hands of bona fide pur-' 
chasers. Moreover, all insurances on such prohibited transac- 
tions are declared void, and further subjected to a penaity of 
five hundred pounds Sterling. It is likewise declared to be un- 
lawful to assist in the outntting of any foreign vessels sailing 
for Africa 5 and severe penalties ire attached to this offence. 
All British vessels clearing out for the slave trade^ are required 
t(» give bdnd not to engage directly or indirectly in the foreign 
sbve trade. The same requisition mu^t be complied with in the 
case of slaves exported from one British settlement to another 5 
and all vessels arriving in our colonies are to make declaration* 
at the nearest customhouse, accompanied with evidence from 
log-books, surgeon*s testimony and journal^ and testimony of the 
* , other 
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other officers, that no d^ves hare been landed cpnttaty to the in* 
tent of the act. Such are the multiplied regulations by which 
this Wise and virtuous law prevents effectually any British sub-^ 
ject from being accessory to the foreign slave trade. But it goes 
a step further, and len4s its assistance to the order in council, 
iHrhich was passed last. session, for preventing the importation oi ' 
slaved into the colonies conquered by our armies during the pre* 
sent war. That order could, of course, only begin to operate 
upon the vessels when tTiey came to the conquered settlement* 
The power of the Crown extended no further. But this act ex- 
tends its whole pvovislons, in the case of the foreign slave trade^ 
to the prevention of the trade for the supply of the conquered 
(iolonies, in every stage of its progress ; so that the intention of 
that salutary order is now completely fulfilled, and an etfectual, 
stop put, with the few trivial exceptions nOtiied on a formei* 
occasion (No. XIIL), to the whole importation of negroes into 
the extensive settlements of Dutch Guiana, St Lucia, Tobago, 
&c. ' . ' 

Nor has the enlightened zeal of ministers stopt here, though,' 
had they done no more for the abolition, they would have proved 
themselves its firm friends. They soon after brought forward aii-*' * 
other bill, which has now, with scarcely any resistance, nearly ' - 
gone through the Parliament, for the purpose of preventing the, 
increase Of the British slave trade in all its branches. A^ this 
wise measure is not yet completely passed into a law, and hiay of 
consequence receive further modincation in its details, we shall 
only state that its general object is meant to be attained, by pro- 
hibiting any vessel, undeif severe penalties, from being encaged ill 
the African trade, unless it can prove, before certain public func- ' 
tionaries, that it was formerly employed in the same traffic. We 
may here remark, that' some additional regulations will be neces-* 
sary, in order to render this well intended measure effectual to 
the proposed end of preventing a further increase of the British 
slave trade. For the bill, prohibiting British ships from being 
employed in the foreign slave trade, will, it is to be hoped, throw 
out of^ employment many such vessels j and they will naturally 
seek for employment in our own slave trade, and thus increase it, 
in spite of the new bill. This we merely throw out as a hint to, 
those engaged in the framing of this measure j and trust that,' 
next session, a new bill will be taken into consideration to remedy 
this defect in the principle of the present enactment. 

The next measure which the ministry brought forwardi with 
the view of effecting the abolition of the slave trade, was a reso- 
lution against that traffic, couched in vety decided language. 
This resolution was moved by Mr Fox in the House of Com- 
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mons; amd^ a£ter an. animated diacussionf t&e House declared, hj 
a very large majppty, jthat the African slave trade is cfontrary to 
justice, humanity, and sound policy, and pledged itself to take 
effectual measures for its. .abolition, with all practicable expedi- 
|it)n. This resolution was then sent up to the Lords, and a con- 
ference demancjed ' upan a matter, in which the reputation of 
the country, for iustice, humanity, and sound policy, is deeply in- 
terested. ' Accordingly,, after this, conference, the Lords joined 
in the same respIutioA, on the motion of Lord Grenville, by a 
large majority of votes, , . , 

The last step taken in this, great work, was an address from the 
houses, of Parliarxient to the Kihg, * beseeching him to take such* 
measures, as inay appear most effectual for obtaining, by negotia- 
tion,; the cciijcurr^nce arid. concert of foreign powers in the abo- 
lition of the slave trader and the execution of the regulations ad- 
apted for. that purpO^, * . / . 

During the whole of the debates on the general question, to 
yrhich these different motions gave rise, .the subject was discus- 
sed with uncommon temper ; and the warm support of Govern- 
ment, as well as the apparent improvement in the feeling ot 
the Upper Ho^uaie^ ^aye universal satisfaction to all the friends 
of the cause, So;ixe singular arguments were indeed used in its 
favourj by epain.ent persons not formerly propitious to the a- 
bolitionr-rarguments by which we hope no one will ever be in- 
fluenced to, vot^for any innovation in our commercial economy. 
tt was said, tl^at the foreign slave trade, carried "on by our mer- 
chants, should be. stppt, not bepause it is just, humane, and poli- 
tic to dimi|?ish, by every possible means, that abominable traffic, 
but because it was said to be an* undoubted principle in poli- 
tical economy, ' to prevent foreign nations from cultivating, and 
our own traders from supplying them with * your staple articles. * 
lo the sjave trade i^ a favourite with some, persons for its own 
sake. It is to he cherished like the woolle;n trade. It is to be 
made an object of national prejudice arid legislative protection. 
Then it is to be protected by restrictive laws preventing its exten-» 
sion, as you would protect the growth of corn by prohibiting its 
exportation. Suph were the grievous^ blunders of those distin- 
guished persons, upon >yhat they termed, with . the familiarity of 
old acquaintance, * the known principles of political science \ * 
and so curiously ixd they contrive to defend the restriction of the 
slave trade, upon, the only ground pn which it is absolutely inde- 
fensible ; for if you call, that traffic a xtapUy and a good in itself,, 
surely every principle of political science is at war with all at- 
tempts at stunting its growfh from jealousy of rivals. But it 
seems to be the fate of the best measures, never, to attract the 
fisteein of some n[ien, unless ^ikej can h^ supported upon bad 
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prirtciples j and vou go ftr to bring them over to yotir side^if yoii 
pertnit theln to fight lot you Ifrith tmla^ui Weapons. 

While we free^ cehsure sudi narrow ticws as those just now 
alluded to, it is "^ Hnattef of real satisfaction to us to see the oppo- 
site arguments of the abolitionists so cordially supported by the 
whole of his Majesty's ministers. The whole of then- condtict iil 
this momentous business, has been pure, steady, and zealous. 
"ITiey have proposed the wisest plans for attaining the most virtu- 
&U9 and salutary object Which a great nation ever struggled to ac* 
complish \ and they have defended their schemes by the most £ai^ 
and liberal arguments, combining, in all their discussions, a tho** 
rough knowledge of the duestionbefore them, With an extensive 
appeal to the best prirtcipies X)f political science, and a sensibility 
to the great doctrines of public jilstice. TTiey have Inbapi^d the 
reward of theit enlightened ex^ettions. While the genei^l resolu- 
tions which they have carried give a solemn pledge to the world 
of a total abolition of the traffic ne^rt session ot Parliamem:, the le- 
gislative me;|sures already "adopted have checftedthe growth of the 
evil at home, and greatly diminished its magnitude smroad. The 
$8,000 slaves exported annually from Africa in British vessels, ate 
only in a small prbportion destined for the Use trf out Own Colo- 
nies •, — above 2^,000 are stated, by the friends of the trade, to b^ 
intended for the foreign settlements. Td this must be added d 
large number of slaves carried bv British vessels Under cover of 
{he neutral flags. From certain documents which we have had 
an opportunity of donsultin|, we cannot estimate these ^t less 
than 8000 ;, and the supply bf the conquered i^olonies consider- 
iibly exceeds 10,000 annually \ so tliat, in the course of one 6es« 
sion of Parliament, a slave trade has been Abolished^ which uSe<l 
to carry over yearly above forty thousand innocent and miserable 
persons, from their peaceful liotnes, through the multiplied hor- 
rors of the voyage, to perpetual bondage and Wretchedness in the 
West Indian plantations •, and a Stop has been put to all the mur- 
ders, torture and plunder, which were daily and hourly desolate 
ing the continent of Africa, for the supply of so enormous a Con- 
sumption of human flesh. 

For so great a blessing, humanity itself— the name of man, all 
over the world, rescued from such a stain,^s' deeply indebted 
to the exertions of the British Parliament. Nor let us, the 
while, forget our obligations to those private individuals who 
first brought the evil to light, and ceased not, until they had 
pursued it to judgment. Most of all, let our gratitude be testi- 
fied to that man, who has begun |ind led this glorious strug- 
gle — who has devoted to its success all his days, and all his ta- 
lents — who has retired from all recompense fot his labours, save 
the satisfaction of doing gcOd to bit fellow-creatuf es, who, giving 
• • . up 
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up to msrnkm^ ^iM others have Aicrificed to part^, has preferred 
the dory of Uring in the recoUe6Hon of a grateful worlds to the 
flaniiig rewards of a Ihnited ambition. Had he failed as entirely 
as he is flow likely to fucceed in the great ob|e£); of his exertions, 
Kis name* would nave equally merited a place among the bene<^ 
fa£iors of our fpedes^ But m^ will always judge by the event } 
and we now rejoice to ccmtemplate this diftinguiflied perfon, ftand^ 
ing) as it were, on the brink of his final triumph, in the greateft 
bautle erer fought by human beings^ and ail object, we teally 
idiink, of jc^ ^ty to the moft ambitious of mortals^ 
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rpitis we think is st very elegant and interefting publication ) 
/-^ and though the want of engratings will prevent us from 
\giTing our readers a complete conception of its contents^ we think 
they will be gratified, by a pretty full account of its leading docr' 
trines* 

Ever fince we recoiled any thing, we hate been moved by the 
lamentations of young artifts, complaining of the want of fome 
lK>ok> which might teach them the elements and the^ ufes of 
Wftomy. The difficulty was to find a fkilful anatomift, who 
nnderftood and fympathized with their wants and diftrefles, 
and who could not only dete£i: the errors^ into Xrhich they 
were led by their ignorance, but could apcommodate his in- 
ftmdions to their tafte and capacity, and render his lefibns at 
once intelligible and attra^ive. Hitherto they have not beed 
. favoured, at leaft in this country, with fuch an inftruftor ; and 
the poor painter has been obliged, either to perfuade himfelf 
that there was no ufe in aoatomyi or to make a defperate attempt 
- to ;K^uire a knowledge of it from catjalogues of hideous names, 
\ and dry tabular plans of bones and' blood.- veflelsj relieved, oc- 
cafionaHy* with fvrgical s^d nofological obfervations, and re-" 
miurks upon every tb^ but li^ application of this leaviung to hie 
:pf!rfeffion** 

Hit 

■ ._.__.. .^J^ li : Jl :— — * ^-— 

♦' ^e do not think Aat Ae accuracy (£ this general statement will 
be much affected, by referring to any oi the publications which have 
hitherto been given to the world under similar titles with the work no^ 
befbre us; Tthe famous work of Le Brun has been abandoned as Ivorse 
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Mr Bell lias tiot propofed, in the work before us^ to remedy 
the whole of thefe evils : what he has now executed is ibut a 
prelude, we hope, to a more extenfive and fyftematic produdion, 
in which, on the one hand, the operation of the mind", on the 
body, will be fully and minutely inveftigated, and on the other, 
the -whole anatomical knowledge which is requifite for the artift, 
will be delivered in a ftyfe as perfpicuous and engaging as that of 
the fpecimens which are here offered to the public. In the pre- 
fent volume of EfTays, it feems rather to have been the author's 
deflgn to point oUt the infinite importance of anatomical itudy 
to the painter, and to (how to what a variety of pleafing and im- 
portant difcoveries it will infcnfibly condud him. In the execu- 
tion of this talk, he has not only given new proofs of his intimate 
acquaintance with- his^profeflional fcience> biit has indicated a 
<afte and a feeling, tor the excellences both of fculptute and 
of painting, that is not always to be m^t with in a regularly 
bred artift ; and entered, at the fame time, into all the difficul- 
ties and perplexities of the ftudipnt, with a zeal and a fympathy 
which caqnot fail to be very gratifying. He has found ^occafion, 
too, to fcatter over his \njork many^ traits of a delicate moral fen- 
fibility ; and not only to etmbellifli it with cbffical atlufions, but 
to give it dignity and authority, by appealing to the leiTons of a 
philofophy, which is not often reiorted to by the votaries of fuch 
Itudies. 

With all thefe merits, the work has* confiderable- defers. It 
is not perfeftly well written ; tliere is fomething cumbrous and 
Overloaded in the diiflion ; and oecafionaj pafTages of falfe elo^ 
quehce. The arrangement is n^t always happy ; and in treat- 

- ■ - - - — .-..-— — ^^ — ^ 

than useless, by every student who had been led to resort to it His 
view of the anatomy is by np means scientific or precise ; and many of 
his sketches of the passions are inaccurate in this very particular. There 
is a work published by Dr Brisbane, in 1769, under the name of the 
Anatomy of Pkintin?; but it contains little more than die six tables of 
Albinu^, with a con&ssion of the author's ignorance of the art of de- 
sign, and a wish that tome person, qualified for the task would undef- 
ts^etbe vToric he announces. li|s book cont;aais np separate plate of 
the muscles of the face, nor any one remark on their action. A Jdnd 
of abstract of the lectures^of Professor Camper upon this subject, has 
been latdy translated from the Dutch by Dr Cogan. The greater 
.part of this w(H-k, however, is occupied, with his peculiar theory j^ tt> 
the direction of the facial line 5 there is no intelligible view of this 
muscles of the face ; and his representadous of the several passions 
are so coarsely and inaccurately drawn, that it is absolutely impossi* 
ble for the artist t« derive the least as$istance from them. 
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ing of di^ tx^oxt abstract and disputable parts of the subjett^ k 
i^peured to Us diat th^nre was a want of simplicity 'and perspx<- 
"x^ia/tj te Ae jBartfrmeitts. Hie antiior seeiins to have felt this 
himself in some places ; and, to fiQiaibdf it, lie has fallen into 
a worse error — that of repetition^ and detadheS recapitulation. 
Most of these faiilts, however, appear to iarise frorti ihc3cperienc6 
in writing on subjects of general speculation j and as they are not 
accompanied with the slightest appearance of conceit or pre- 
sumption, they give but little bff^nce to the read^r^ and ^Vill pra;i 
bably be e^ily corrected. 

Tne Introductory Essay, after shortly explaining the extent oif 
the subject which the authqr proposes to illustrate, treats at some 
length of the errors into which artists are apt to be betrayed, 
both by the study of the antique, and by'^^that of the academy fi^ 
gure, and of the saliitar/ corrective which anatomical knowledge 
Has provided for these errors. 

By anatomy^ he. observes, as applied to the arts o^ desigo, t 
understand, not merely the study of the human muscles and or- 
gans of tnotion,*'-^ 

^ I consider it as including ;i knowledge, of all the peculiarities and 
characteristic differences which mark and distinguish the countenance, 
and the general appearance of the body, in situations interesting to the 
painter or statuary. The characters of infancy, youth, or age; the 
' peculiarities of sickness or of robust health ; the contrast of manly and 
muscidar strength, with fexhimne delicacy; the appearances of diseases, 
of pain, or of deadi ; the general condition of tibe body, in short, as 
marking to the eye of the beholder interesting situations:— ^AU these 
form as necessary a part of the anatomy of painting, as the tracing of 
' the muscles of expression in their unexerted state, and of the changes 
iiktuced upcm th^ as emotions arise in the mind. ' p. 2. 
" With regard to die danger of an indiscriminate imitation of 
the antique, he observes, that almost all we know of it is prc-» 
served in sculpture^ and that much of that sculpture is employed 
Jn embodying personifications of deities'^ and supernatural beings i 
frcMSi both which circumstances, it may become a source of error 
to the student of painting. He observes, with great truth, that 
the andent sculptors appear to- have considered a certain gravL* 
simplicity, and sedate tranquillity, as necessary to the grandeur 
^and effect of their finer compositions ^ an air of stillness and rc^ 
pose, accordingly, is the gnind characteristic of ancient sculp- 
ture s and, even in the expi^ession of passion^ they seem t6 have 
found it necessary, in order to preserve the beauty and dignity of 
their works, to avoid that minute and sharp representation ot' tlic 
features^ and those convulsions and distortions of the muscles 
* .that are strictly natural. Tlie painter, ho\^'eYer, it is obvious, U 
.]^<^^d doWn by no such limitations. ' " 
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t < It is very true^ diat the painter m2Lj oftentbe allowed to.pr^onre 
fnnch of the same graTitj of style with xht statuary ; tha« such cow- 
positions will pQssibss a certain augttstness \ and that, some subj^ls 
even require this ; vrhik mdny admit of it, provided the tone and prin- 
ciple of composition be well preserved, and, the painting characteris- 
ed by a low and sombre colouring. In general, however, this is 
neither necessary, nor perhaps natural, to the style pf compositibn 
in painting. A stronger expression, a closer imitation of natural cha- 
racter may be adopted ; and at least it may be laid down, tjiat, 
where there is bold" light, and vivid colouring, there shouM be strong 
and natural character, bold and characteristic drawing. A pai|iting, 
with high finishing, and bright colouring, demands minute expression, 
because the same circumstances which display the natural colouring, 
are necessarily apcompanied by a minute dtsdosute of the parts, and 
a sharpness of natural expression in the features* *; fh 6, 7. 

From these considerations, it is apparent, that the imitatkm of 
the antique is apt to seduce the student- into many fundamental 
errors, even if he should look for his medek am^ng the repre- 
sentations of human subjects. But the- finest and most aMfaniTed 
productions of antiquity, are the statues of its gods 5 and in tbe^e 
there is another source of deception, 

* The ancient artist,' as Mr Bell observes, * stucBed to bestow Ae 
character of divinity, by giving repose to the Kmfta without Miy indi- 
cation of muscles or veins, z^d by exhibiting^ a face Ml of the mild se- 
renity of a being superior to the passions of mankind, as shadowing 
out a state of existence in which rfie w31 possesses tJ>e naost perfect ftee- 
^ dom and activity without the exertion of tfe bodily frame* But tlose 
ideal forms are scarcely ever to be transfi?rred tJotlie representation of 
the human body ; and a modem artist who indiscriminately fbltews 
such a model, misajpplies tjae noblest lessons of \A% art. ' p. 4* 

In illustration or this remark, we might observe, that^thefo- 
mous Le Brun, in his pictures of the battles of Alexander, first 
represented that conqueror with the head of Minerva, which he 
found upon some of his coins 5 and afterwards, when the mta- 
take was pointed out to him by some of his classical friends, cor- 
rected it, by substituting the head of the young Hercules, which 
appeared upon another series of medals. 

To the study of the academy figure, Mr BeH has objections 
nearly as decisive. In the first nlace, he observes, it can givte no 
assistance in the delineation of n^e countenance. In die second 
place, it cannot afibrd the means of seizing those momentary and 
characteristic exertions of muscular power which accompany sud- 
den exertion, and must so often form the subject of the painter^ 
imitation. In the third place, as the figure is screwed tp itito 
a particular posirion, and supported in it by ropes, his JTmbs 
never display the same action of muscles wUcn takes place in the 
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case of voluntary exertion j — {he muscles, too, are intentionally 
protruded where the* student is to copy \ but the rest df the frame 
is still and lifeless. From copying such figures, Mr Bell observes, 
a young artist ' is apt to produce an appearanc^. lik^ spasm pr 
cramp in the limbs, one part being in action, while the rest is 
loose and relaxed. * On other occasions, though the proportions 
are exacts * the figures stand in attitudes when diey were meant 
to be in action, and communicate to the spectator no idea of ex- 
ertion or of motion. ' • , 

The true corrective for all these faults, is the study of ana- 
tomy ; which, by teaching the painter the course and workings 
of m^ muscles, as well as the sympathy of their action in differ- 
ent parts of the body, enables mm, without the help of a model, 
to represent, with truth and effect, all ;lhe exertions or emo«> 
ttons which he may, wi^ to delineate. Even in copying from 
ai model, dris knowledge is of the utmost importance ;— it gives 
the painter a spirit of minute observation, and forces him to at- 
tend to those slight but important indications which are apt 
to be overlooked by one who is ignorant of the causes from 
which they proceed. * I have often, ' says Mr Bell, * had occa- 
sion to observe the perplexity of a voung artist in representing 
the course of a- swelling muscle 'f — ^tne little depressions and con- 
vlsxities about a joint, or the knobbed end of a bone obscurely 
perceived through the superficial integuments. These appear 
to him but unmeaning varieties in the outline ; — ^he makes swell- 
ings merely $ — and in transcribing a language which he does not 
understand, is guilty of a thousand errors and inaccuracies*' 
The Essay concludes with several illustrations of the same gene- 
ral position. ^ ' 

• The second Essay treats of the skull and form of the head ; 
chiefly ^g indicating the different periods of life \ and includes a 
Jong dissertation upon the peculiarities of the antique or ideal 
head as contrasted with that which is natural. 

The peculiarities of the infantine, mature, and aged head, are 
represented and accounted for in the clearest and most satisfac- 
tory manner, and illustrated by a varie'ty of beautiful- sketches. 
Fiammingo, who was much celebrated for his n^odels of childrenj 
is shown to be quite out of nature, in accumulating the mass of 
the head towards the top, instead of enlarging it in breadth 
backwards. 

With regard to the peculiar form of the antique head, Mr 
Bell is of opinion, that it was adopted with a view to magnify 
and exaggerate all those features and proportions wbi^h are pecu- 
liar to thi human countenance, and remove it furthest from any 
resemblance to the lower animals^ . There is a good deal of su- 
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perfluous writing in this part of the work ; though we are rath^ 
inclined to think that the author has made out his point. It is a 

. fact, we believe, which admits of no dispute, th^t the antique is ' 
precisely the reverse of the brutal physiognomy. Assuming the 
ordinary or riatural form of the hujnan> head as a centre, it wlll^ 

.be found that, by altering its lines and proportions in one direc-* 
tion, it will approach to the character of a beast y and tiiat, by 
rJtering them iii the opposite direction, it will assume the cha- 
racter of the antique. After making a variety of acute and in- 
genious remarks upon the theories of "Wlnkelman, Camper, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr Bell concludes, 

* I have endeavoured to place the subject in another view, and to 
show that the noble and imposing form of the antique resulted from 
a deep and more extensile survey of nature. I conceive the artists 
of antiquity to have studied the deformities, as well as the. beauties, 
of the human countenance ; and^ observing the prevailing lines of a 
lo^ and disagreeable couijtenanpe, to have traced this effect to ^n asso- 
ciation with a lower species, ^nd hence to haye deduced their pi:inciple 
of ennobling the form of the hea$}, by iTicrea^ng those pec^iUaiities of 
character, the indication of intellect, ^nd the > powers of erpressiph, 
which distinguish the human fonn, and by carefully reversing those 
proportions which produce a resemblance to the physiognomy of 
brutes. WJiile we seek to discover the superiority of the antique form 
jn the direction of the lines, thp elevation of the facial line, or even in 
the proportions of the several parts, without examining the cause of 
our ready acquiescence in that as beautifiil, vdiich yet is not natural, 
f)r without tracing the association which afiects our judgment, the re* 
suit of the inquh-y must be vague and unsatisfactory,* while the prin- 
ciple vehich influenced the ancients is not established. • • p. 44, 45. 

Essay third is ep^plpyed upon the muscles of thp face in man, 
and in ^e Ipwer.^mrnals. Jt contains yery beautiful engravings 
p{ these muscles, with concise aijd clear explanations, ^md some 
(excellent observations upon the capricious mixture of brutal and 
human expressipn, which some great painters have admitted into 
their representations of animals. 

The fotffih Essay is more interesting to the general reader. It 
treats of the' expression of passion as illustrated by a comparison 
pf the muscles of the face in man, and in the lower animals ; 
and contains a great number of original remarks on the peculia- 
rities of the bru\al and the human physiognomy. 

* The violent passions, ' Mr Bell observes, * mark themselves so dis- 
tinctly on the countenance, both of man, a||i of animals, that we are 
apt, in the first instance, to consider the movements by which they are 
indicated, as certain gigns or characters provided by nature for the'ex- 
^Ttss purpose of intimating the internal emotion ; and to suppose that 
hey are interpreted by the observer in consequence of a peculiar and 
\ * . . . ; instinctive 
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instinctive factiky. Ulis view of things, HbiwWer, so natural at first 
sight, is not altogetSier satisfactory to pMlDsof^y ; and a more jea-^ 
' lous ohJsttration of the facts seems to saggest an opposite theory, in' 
which instinctive ^^cy is rejected, and the appearances are. explain- . 
ed from a^ consideraUcMi of tlie necessities and voluntary exertions <rf 
the animal. With regard to the oljserver, it has been asserted, that 
it is \^Y experience alone that he distinguisl^s the signs of the pas- , 
sions J that we learn, while infants, to consider smiles as expressions 
of kindness, because tiiey are accompanied by acts of beneiScence, aifd 
by endearments, — and frowns as the contrary, because we find them^ 
followed by blows ; that the expression of apiger in a brute is only 
that which has been observed to precede his biting, and that of fond- 
ness, his fawning and licking of the hand. With regard to the crea- 
ture itself, it is said, what have been called tiie external signs of pas- 
sion, are merely^ the concomitants of those voluntary mpvementSf 
which the passion or habits suggej^t ; that the glare of the lion^s eye, 
for example, is the consequeiice of a voluntary exertion to see his prey 
more clearly — his grin or snarl, the natural motion of imcasing his 
fiangs before he uses them,* &c. p. ft4f, 85, 

lathe course of the subsequent investigation, Mr Bell finds 
- reason to conclude, that the whole expression in the coui)tenances 
of brutes is derived from those potions of the muscles which are 
necessary to the performance of their animal functions ; but that 
there are> iq the human face, a variety of peculiar muscles^ which 
serve^ no other purpose than to express intellectual or social emo- 
tions^ and are to be considered, mereforei as the index or alphabet 
ofhuman sentin^ent. 

The chief expression in the lower animals is that of rage. ^ The 
carnivorous, animals express this, by uncovering the fang teeth 
with which they are about to $eize their prey, and opening the 
eyelid strongly, by which the coats x)f the eye are Itretched, and 
.a certain brightness or glare excited in it. Those appearance^, 
therefore, do not originally express any passion of the mind ; they 
merely indicate an approaching action \ they are parallel to the 
unsheathing of a sword, or the cocking c^ a pistol. The graihiui- 
vorous animals Ao not seize their food with the side teeth ; they 
trop it with the front ones. They are unprovided, therefore, 
with the muscles which uncase the fangs of the lion or tyger ; 
and as the act pf biting the grass indicates nothing like rage or 
ferocity, we have associated no expression of this kind wim the 
movement by which they uncover the fore teeth. Theiif only 
indication of rage is in the position of their organs of attack — in 
the inclined head, and oblique horns of the bull, or the eve and 
the ear of the horse reverted towards the heels with whicn he is 
preparing t^ strike. 
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■ Man has both ^ese «ets ef itiiscles ; and he.hjf^ a variety of 
others that are peculiar to himself, and $eem to answer no puri«^ 
pose but as organs of human expression. These are chi^y the 
corrugfitor superciliiy or that which knits the eye-brows, and the 
triangularis orisy which, in combination with some other muscles 
about the mouth, produces that arching of the Up whidi is so 
expressive of contempt, hatred, jealousy, and all the unsocial 
passions. 

« The expression of human rage, * says Mr Bell, * partakes of that 
iof the two classes of animals ; the corresponding muscles of the lips 
and nostril, producing a similar action with that of animals ; an ex- 
posure and gnashing of the teeth ; a degree of sparkling of the eye, 
and an inflation of the nostril. And of a face under the influence of 
such action, a spectator would infallibly say, that tlie aspect is per- 
fectly brutal, savage, and cruel. But when the Corrugator Super- 
cilii,' a muscle pecmiar to human expression, is brought into action, 
the sign is altered. The eyebrows are knit, the energy of mind is 
apparent, and the mingling of human thought and emotion with the 
-jsavage and brutal rage .of the mere animal. ' p. 97. • 

Laughter he thinks peculiar to man, as well as the expressions 
pi hope, admiration, despair, and many other emotions. In the 
jconclusion of the Essay, he observes, that though the form of the 
ai^imal head be often very beautiful in itself, it never fails to pro- 
duce a disgusting effect, when engrafted in any degree on the hu- 
man countenance. Whenever the imagination catches an idea of 
brutal character, the whole dignity and beauty of the head is in- 
stantaneously destroyed. .The chief ingredient in human beauty, 
he thinks, is the visible capacity for expression : of which he says, 

* This capacity of expression, this indication of a mind susceptible 
of great, or of ^tender emotions, has a great share in human beauty ; 
whether in the living countenance, or in that which the pencil pre- 
sents. How diflPerent the tame regularity of a merely placid coun- 
tenance, from what strikes tjie spectator when he beholds the indica- 
tions of a great mind in that susceptibility of e^notion and «iergy,, 
which marks the brow and animates the eye of die herp even in the 
•calmest scenes of Ufe ! Hpw fascinating wjien compared with the 
insipid prettiness and regular features .of an inanimate beawty is that 
susceptibility which lightens up tlie countenance and plays upon the 
features of a woman of sensibility, even >vhile she is unmoved by any 
particular aflfection ! The full, clear eye ; the arched and moveable 
eyebrow ; the smooth and polished forehead^ — as indicating this kind 
of capacity, this susceptibility of emotion, a^d power of expression, 
are grand features of human character and beauty. And the perr 
fection of their beauty is found whenever the spectator is made sen- 
srhle of tliis inherent, tliis latent power of expression,, while no pre- 
yailing passion gives a cast to the features. ' p. 102. 
' ^ ' ' ^ • ' The 
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The 'fieta Essay is the mbst important and ifiteresting of the 
^(4K3ie book. It treats, in detatlj of the visible signs of gVief^^ 
pain, "v^eeping, . anguish, death, discontent, suspicion, rage, te- 
morse^ jealousy, wonder, fear, horror, and despair. Most of 
these are illustrated by striking and original sketches, and accom- 
panied by precise and lively descriptions, aflfbrding the most con-> 
vincing proofs of the author's nice and assiduous observation. 

The Essay is prefaced by a general speculation, which we do 
not consider as of great value, tending to show, that in all the 
pleasurable emotions there is a degree of languor and relaxation, 
and that pain and suffering are accompanied by tension and ex- 
citement. The following paragraph is all we can afford to insert 
of it. 

< On the other hand» as pleafure ia chma^keriz^d by languor* foit 
tranquiHity, and relaxation from bodily exerUon, all the emotions relat-* 
ed td it, or dcducible from pleafurable {enfationiw are chara&e;rized by 
the prevailing ftate of the fyftem, by a degree of ina^oB, and, as it 
were, forgetfulnefs of bodUy exertion* and ao indulgeiice in mental 
contemplation. The cootemplation of, beauty, or the adiUratioa of 
foft muficy produces a fenfe of languor ; the body reclines, . the lips are 
half opened, the eyes have a Ibftened luftr^ from the fidling of the eye- 
lids ; the breathing is (low, and, from the abfolute negled of bodily fen- 
fation, and the temporary interruption of refpiration, there is a frequent 
low drawn iigh. ' p. 109. 

In his descriptions of the different emotions which the painter 
may have to represent, Mr Bell, as we formerly observed, shows 
hihiself not only to have attended to the visible signs of the pas- 
sion with the keep eye c^ an artist, but also to have traced its in* 
ward workings with the saeaclty and zeal of a philosopher. 

* In forrow, ' he fays, < uat general languor which we have now 
defcribed pervades the whole countenance. The vic^nce and tendon of 
grief, the agitations, the leftleffaefs, the lamentations, and the tumult, 
have, hke sul ftrong excitements, gnwhially exhaufted the frame. Sad- 
Aefs-and regret, wich depreffion of fpirits and fond recdledions, have 
fucceeded 5 and laffitude of the whole body, with dejeAion of face and 
heavinefs of the eyes, are the moft ftriking chava^riftics. The lips 
are relaxed and the lower jaw drops ; die t^per eyelid falls down and 
half covers the pupil of the eye. The eye is fre<|uently filled vnth tears, 
and the eyebrows take an inclination &iii!ar to that which the depreffion 
of the ainglirs of the lips give to the miouth. ' p« 1 14. 

After a very fine sketch and description df despair, rage, and 
bodily pain, in the case of a mortal wound, he observes— 

' < If a man be fliot, there wiU be no fuch' ferocious expreffion. There 
18 here often a ftraoge and ioexpMcabk nervous effed,, a trembUng and 
finking of the body, veith faintaefs and (^prefiiqn ; the £ice and bo- 
dy cold, pale, and livid. In a mortal gunihot wound, the charader of 
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the hat) k loS ; it yields .to the nnifcrfal hw : yet tlie feeMeoefs of 
,the palpitatiog bneaft^ and jthe bewildered eye in the death of a grtkt- 
man, flrike us^ in certain circutnflancesi more forcibly perhaps than if 
we Giw him in all his glory. ' p. I20. . 

The following remarks on th^ representation of deaths are 
strong and impressive. 

< When the eyelids, lipSy^and nofe are livid, death is faft approach- 
ing J but often, before the laft fcene, the wafted form will rife widi an 
anxious, delirious look, before finally falling into the Embrace of death*. 
In death, the eyes are dull and funk; the features (harp; the nofe 
pointed ; the noftril fomewhat contracted ; the furface cold and pale, 
and leaden coloured. The painter muft hold in recollection the dif-" 
ference between a dead body which he may have feen oil the table of 
the inatomift, and the deful in battle. It may be fometimes neceffary'^ 
to give the rigidity of (kath to the figure, but more frequently either 
the convulfive tenfion of expiring life, or the relaxation of death ; as 
Homer defcribes his ^roes, roUing in death, with limbs relaxed and 
nervelefs. It appears to me that the painter is too apt to take his 
ideas of death from the ftage. But it is fcarcely poffiUe that from fiich 
a fource he can derive the materials of a natural, fimple, or tefrific re* 
prefentation. - 

* We not unfrequently fee a young creature in death, as if afleep, 
with the beauty of countenance unobftured by convulfion : the form a- 
lone remains ; the animation is gone, and no colour beautifies the cheek. 

** £, quafi un ciel notturno, anco iereno 
Senza fplendor la faccia fcolorita. ** 
There is often, however, a gloom upon the countenance : the eyebrow 
hangs low ; the eye is funk and the orbit dlftinCt $ the aofe is com- 
preffisd, and the. lines of it (harp. The comprefiion of the nofe is oc- 
cafioned by the falling in of the noftril ;• the lower jaw fidls, and the 
cheek is hollow. When the dead are dreffed by the undertaker for bu- 
rial, and the jaw. bound up, there is ftill fomething very peculiar in the 
app«uan« of the moutlu^ There is no breath betwixt the lips and 
teeth ; and the relaxed lips being forced together, tb^re is an un- 
natural fulocfs round the mouth, while the Ips themfelves fall in.' 
p. 113, 124. . ' 

The account of laughter and of weeping is excellent. Aftir a 
spirited sketch of rage, we have this description. 

< In tage, the features are unfteady,-the eyeballs are feen largely ; 
they roll and are inflated. The front is alternately knit and railed in ' 
furrows by the motion of the eyebrows ; the noftrils are in^ted to the 
utmoft ; the lips are fweOed, and, being drawn, open the corners of 
the mouth. 

* The. action of the mufcks is ftroogly marked. The whole vifage 
is fometimes pale,, fometimes inflated, dark, and almoft hvid ; the words 
fi^^ delivf^d ftrongly through th^ fixed teedt $ ** the hair i& fixed on 
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«iid likrcnr 4iii(iaed» aad neiy joint ihoiild fetm to cmk Btti ban. ** 
p, 139* 140. 

'Tile authot seenu to have paid particular attention to the symp- 
toms and visible characters of Fear. We have room only for its 
simplest modification. 

< In man, the expreffion of mere bodily fearis, like that of animak, 
without dignity ; it is the mean anticipation of pain. THe eyeball is 
largely uncovered ; the eyes (biring j the eyebrows elevated {p the ut- 
moft ftretch^ There is a fpafmodic afiedion of the diaphraj^ and 
mufcles of the cheft^ affe6king the breathing, producing a galping in 
the throat, with an inflation of the noftril, convulfive opening of the 
mouth, and dropping of the jaw ; the lips nearly conoeaHpg the .teeth* 

et allowing the tongue to be feeq, the fpace between the noftril and. 

p being fulL There- is a hoUownefs and convulfi^ ttembltag in the 
cheek, and lips, and mu£cles» on the fide of the neck* The whole ani- 
ms4 fiindions are affeA^ and that nenre which is called the Sympa- 
thetic feems the mafter fpring. The lungs ace kept diftended, while 
the breathing is fhort and ra^ ; and, from the connexion of the nervea 
of the lungs and midriff widi thofe of the fide of the neck, and with 
the branches which fupply the cutaneous mufcle of the cheek and neck, 
we may comprehend the caufe of the convuliive motion of this mufcle. 
The afped is pak and cadaverous from the recedibg of the blood. The 
hair is lifted up by the creeping of the ikin, ' . p. 145. 

The last passion, of which we shall extract the description, is 
Despair. 

< Defpair is a mingled enK>tion« While terror is in fome meafure the 
balancing amd diilradion of a mind odcupied with a poffibility of dan- 
ger, deipair is the total wreck of hope, the terrible afiuraoce of ruin 
having cj^fed around beyond, all power of efcape. l^he expreffion of 
defpau- mud vary with the nature of the diftrefs of which it forms the 
acm^. In certain circumftances, it will afliime a bewildered diilraded 
airp as ilr madnefs were likely to afford the only relief from mental 
sgonyf Sometimes there is at' once a wildnefs in the looks, and total 
relaxation, as if falling into infenfibility ; or there is upon the counte* 
Ranc^ of the defperate man a horrid gloom ; the eye is fixed, yet be 
neither fees nor hears aught, nor is fenfible of what furrounds him; 
the Deature.s are (hrunk, and pale, and livid; and convulfion and tre- 
mors affedt the mufcle»of the face. But, in all pidures of defpair, an 
inconfolable and total abandonment of thofe exertions to which hope in- 
fpirits and excites a man, forms, an effen^ial feature. ' p. 149. 

The Essay closes with some very judicious and original remarks 
on th^ external character of noadness. Painters seem in general 
to have borrowed their ideas of insanity from the stage, where it 
commonly appears merely as an excess of emotion, Mr Bell ob- 
serves-^ ' 

* The theory upon whicfaf we are to proceed in attempting to con* 

<y«y tjiis peculiar expreffion of ferocity amidft the utter wreck of the 10- 

; ' telleft, 
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telled^ I conceive to be this, that the expreffioo of mental energy ftould 
be avoided, and confequently all exertion of thofe mufcles wUdk are pe- 
culiarly indicative of fentiment. This I conceive indeed to be true to 
nature, but I am more certaia that it is correft in the thcoty of paint- 
ing. I conceive it to be confident with nature, becauie I have obferved 
(contrary to my expedation) that there was not that enera^y, that knit- 
ting of the brows, that indignant brooding and thoughtndnefs. in the 
face of madmen which is generally imagined to chara^erize their ex- 
pteflion, and which we almoft uniformly find given to them in paint- 
ing. There is a vacancy in their hugh, and a want of meanii^ in their 
ferocioufnefs. * p« *55- 

The concluding Essay is of a miscellaneous nature. It is ' en- 
titled, * Of the economy of the living body, as it relates to ex- 
pression in painting ; ' apd it contains a variety pf hints and obseri- 
Tattons deserving of particular attention. 

After a very luminous description of the vascular system in ge- 
neral, he observes— r 

« Of the veins, the painter fhould remark, that in young peo^e they 
do not appear prominent or turgid, being reftrained by the elafticity of 
the Ikin : neither are they prominent in women, but appear merely as 
faint blue lines in the tranfparent ikin. I know not whether the veins 
of women ought on any occafion to be delineated ; but, in natural co- 
louring, their effc^ is a faint tinge of blue, which gives a dehcacy to 
the white, and mingles with the prevailing carnation. ' p. 163. 

The effects of exercise, position, and old age, or the charact^ 
of the veins, is then very fully explained. Me afterwards prp- 
fceeds to the skin. 

* The flcin itfelf deferves the attention of the artift, for it confider- 
ably affeds tlie charafter of the parts which it covers ; the veins, the 
bones, and the mufcles. In a robuft healthy child, no veins are to be 
feen ; and, for the fame reafon, the points of bone, and the diftinftion 
of mufcle and tendon, are not perceived. In a child, though the fur- 
fkce is fmooth and delicate, yet (as anatomifts would fpeak) the inte* 
guments are thick and ftrong ; the fat lies chiefly on th^ furface, and 
above thofe parts vtrhich in more mature age appear prominent, and 
mark the charafter. The confequence of this is apparent in the gene- 
ral form of children. They have their appropriate form and beauty ; 
but, in reference to the more perfeft ftate of middle life, they arc un- 
formed ; the head, joints, and limbs, and even the hands and feet, being . 
round and unfliapely. Such is the appearance of children at the age 
at which they are commonly drawn and modelled : when it feems juit 
doubtful whether they might not be more fecure on a broader bafe than 
their feet. Women, like children, have the /kin fmooth, but the limbs 
reund, polifhed, and pyramidal. This proceeds from the mufcles being 
lefs powerful, and the bones lefs prominent thab in man, and fh>m the fat 
being in great pr^^rtion, and filhtig up all inequalities. Timie msrices 
jts aSault on this fair proportion,, fo-ft by overloading and taking tbe 
I ' iymmetry, 
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Vfmma^ frotd tHe limbs 9n<}» fiifally; by dlmtmslung the fat, so that 
lim ^in closes nearer to di« hoaes. * p. 166, 167. 
, , , , 'J^^J^efe obfenralio»s are followed by fome curious remarks on the 
^i<m a»d properti^Q of the mufcles, and the general expreflion 
fA weight or agility in the perfon. 

* Tfl« ideal form of Hercuks, is the personification of the highest 
degree of power, with every possible or consistent mark of activity. 
1^ form of Hercules is not directly taken from natural appearance, 
but as if by inference and upon dieory. The head and limbs are 
small; the neck, trunk, and shoulders, preternaturally large and 
Strong. ; die muscles moving the Hmbs are powerful ; the parts mov- 
ed li^t. But the idea of power is not more impressed upon, us by 
the general form, than by the appearance of the individual muscles. 
They have a sharpness and prominence which could be acfquired on- 
ly by exercise and continual exertion. ' p. 175, 176. 

' * Tht approach of old age gives another distinction of muscular 
exertion. In the Laocoon, for example, we hare a mu^ular figure^ 
and much anaitomicai e3q)rc«KiDn ; but it is the powerful exertion of a 
man advanced in lift, whose ftmctions as a priest give no presump^ 
tien of the acquisition of great bodily power. It bears iio relation to 
jiidier of die dbaracteriistk: forms of htrnnm strength. ' p. 176- 

The author af towards difcourfos at fome length on grace of at- 
titude and pofture ; and concludes with foiae remarks on the na«> 
tural pofture of fleep. 

* In sleep, ' be observes, ^ thete is^ perhaps, an appropriate atti- 
tude ; but every limb is at rest ; and such an attitude as indicates 
entke repose and relaxation is the natural characteristiic of sleep. 
When a fine lady throws herself upon the sofa in elegant relaxation, 
she can preserve, while awake, the grace of hM" attitude ; but wheil 

, sleep actually visits her, the wrist faUs loose, the arms gravitate into 
an easy half-bended position, the legs are dtawn up, and nature over- 
comes affectation. The cause is this : when the Umbs are stretched, 
the extending muscteis are in contraction, and the bending mustlei 
drawn out ; it is not therefore a position of ea^e and perfect relaxa* 
tion. If intention, or habit, does* nt)t prevent the natural eq^ipois# 
ei muscular contraction^ the joints will i» skep be i^eiaxed, and th« 
Kmbs nearly half bent^ ' p* 18S, 184% 

The work clofes with po!«ting» out the di{lin£tion& between die 
pofition of fleep and of death. 

We cannot take our leave of this interefting volume, without 
faying a word or two on the (ketches by which it is iMuftratedw 
Their conception: and execution, we think, 'do gteat credit to the 

• talents and tafte of the author,-^thcy are, for the moft partj.ex^i* 
tremely ftnktng and expreffive, witbaut any thing of common** 
place or caricature. They are evidently original drawings, and 
|iOt mere parodies of Le Brun's perfonifications of die paffions. 
At the fame time^ we are difpofed ta make this^ objedion to 

them^ 
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3^8 Bell an the Anaiomf of Paintitig. July 

them, as iUuftrations of a dida£lic freadfe, that diey do adt ex* 
hibit the mufcular affeftkms of the countenance in an AStnatk 
»nd naked form, but in combination wkh*a xaaaAex ef ^^^mffHni" 
tant circumftances that contribtt^, we caaaot ttfl how much^ 
to the general efieflt of the drawing. When the qaeftion is as 
to the effect of par^ular mufcles in expreflmg certain emotiohs, 
it appears to us, that the a£ti0n of thofe mufcles fhould be re-< 
prefentcd as mtich as pdflible in a fimple and feparate ftate, and' 
that no aid Ibould be borrowed from the introduftion of circum- 
ftances or objefts which are of themfelves fufficient to indicate 
the emotion in queftion. Upon this principle we objeQ: to the 
chain and' fetters of the madman, the fword in the wound of the 
man dying in agony, the dagger in the uplifted hand of rage, 
and theereft hair and projected hands of terror and amazement. 
Thefe ctr^umftances are fo clearly affociated with the feveral pat 
iions or fituations to be reprefented, that they are almoft fuflScient 
to fuggeftthe idea of it alqne, and render it, at any rate, impof- 
fible to fay how far wc might have been able to interpret the muf- 
cular expreffion, if tt had been prefented to us without this comv 
mentary. Mr Bell will do more juftice to his pupils, and; fubjeft 
his obfervations to a more decifive teft, if he will abilain in future 
from fuch prepoffeffing embeliifbments. ' - 



A^T. XI. . Voyaged la Partie OrientaU de la Terre'Fi¥mej dans 
' rAmeriqueMeridionale^ fait pendant les Annees l8oi, i8o2,' 
1803, et 1804. Par F. Depons, Ex-agent du Gouvernement 
Fran^ais a Caracas. En 3 tome$. 8vo. ^ Paris* 1806. 

■^HAT part of South America which lies between the mouths 
.-■^N of the Orinoco and Cape de la Vela, is little known in 
Europe, except to the Spaniards. Though die firft part of the 
continent difcovered by Columbus 5 though the fpot feie£ied by 
Las Cafas for the trial of his fcheme to civilize the Indians j 
though the Region of the once celebrated but now forgotten El 
f Dorado : and though a country eminently fruitful, and infinitely 
more falubrious than any of the neighbouring diftriils, and re- 
cently become the feat of an exteniive and increafing commerce^ 
we fhould fearch in vain for any adequate hiitory or account o£ 
it in. our bpoks of geography or ftatiftics. Deftitute of the pre* 
cious metals, it was abandoned to negleft by |he Court of Spai% 
stter having been made a theatre of the moft horrid and lan- 
guinary devadations by its agents; and, for more than a century 
ahd a half> its interior was explored by none but miffionariesi ana 
I * ita 
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its coafta frequ^ited only by fmugglers. Dttrihg the laft century, 
when k atdfa^ed again the attention of the mother, country^ it 
feeme to have been Tifited by no Spaniard whofe curiofity led 
him to; inquire into its natural refources and produ^ions^ and 
Certainly by none who has been permitted to communicate the 
refult of his inquiries to the public. . It is, therefore, Mrith gfeat 
fetisfaftion that we congi^^^tulate our readers on the appearance 
^ the volumes before us, in which they will find very ample 
details on thefe fubjefts, accompanied by much curious infor- 
ihation on the internal (late and government of the Spaniih co- 
lonies in America* Such a work has an additional value to anr 
£ngliihman, fince the acquifition of Trinidad has opened to' us 
a communication with this fertile and delightful country 5 and, 
St the prefent moment, it podeifes an accidental and temporary 
kitereft in confequence of the expedition of Miranda, who has 
chofen this part of th^ American continent for the fcene of his 
adventurous entetprize. 

* M. Depons, the author of thefe volumes, appears to have 
been a. planter in the French part of St Domingo, driven from 
that ifland by the revolt of the negroes, and forced to feek for 
refuge in the Spaniih colonies, in which Jhe had refided for eight 
years before ms arrival in the captain-generaKbip of Caracas 
in 1801. Having foon after that period formed the plan of the 
work before us, he communicated his purpofe to General Le- 
clerc, wReri that oflBcer arrived at St Domingo to fubdue the 
Sland, and reduce it again under its former mailers. Leclerc,' 
he informs us, was pleafed to patronize his undertaking^ and to 
advance him a thoufand dollars out of the public fudds of the 
army to ailift hipi in carrying it into effeft. He continued to 
rcHGde in the Caracas till May 1 804 ; and the work which he has 
now publiihed will ihow,* thatliis time there was not unproiitably 
employed, and. that the favour and proteflion of his government 
were not thrown away upon nim. 

' M. Depons divides his work into eleven chapters, in which 
he treats of— the difcovery and cpnqueft of the country, — its 
mountains, rivers, lakes, harbours, and natural produflions,— 
/its population, the manners and cuiloms of its inhabitants, — its 
Indian population, — the chara^er and prefent ilate <rf -the In- 
dianS) — its civil and military government,^— its religious eftablifb- 
ittent,^ts agriculture^ commerce, and finances,— its principal 
towns ; — ana, laftly, he gives an account of Spaniih 6uiana,' 
and oi the courfe and navigation of the Orinoco. We ihall fol- 
low Idm in the order in which he has confidered thefe fubje<Jis,. 
extradling whsitever appears to us moil new or valuable in his 
•bfervations. . . 

.» JDifcovery 
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Difiovery and conquijt of the eaflern part of TerrorFirffi^^ None 
of tbie conqi^fts made bj the difcoverers of th« new wot Id waft 
difputed with grpter obninacy than that of Caracas. The Iiv 
dians who inhabited the country at the arrival of the Spani^rd$ 
were fierce and favage, and the cruehies of their invaders drove 
tbem to defpatr. They were not unitedi as in Mexico and Perui 
undeiT ^ fi^gle head, out divided into fmall tribes, who fought 
feparately for their independence. The nature of their countfy 
wajs favourable for defence, being mountainous and difficult of 
accefs, and interfered with innumerable rivers, which> for a great 
part of the year, overflow their banks. The progrefs of the in^ 
yadeis was therefore flow, and their fteps were marked witK 
devadation and blood. But the natives were at length extermi- 
nated or reduced to fubjedlion. The prifoners taken in wsrir 
were hurried to the (hore and fold to flave merchants, who ho* 
\ered over the coaft like birds of prey, in expectation of the0K 
viftims, to replace the fufferers from bigotry and avarice at St 
Dptmingo. In no part of the 3paniih fettkments have the kijif- 
Oon^i^s contributed fo little to the redu^ion of the country as in 
Caracas. 

Deferipthn of the country. The captain-generaUhtp of Caracas 
cqnfifts of ^e provinces of Venezuela, MaracaXbo, VarinaS, Gui- 
ana, Cumana, and the ifie of Margarita. It extends along the 
co^ft from long. 75° to long. 61° W. from Paris, and from i}ortk 
to foulh it reaches from lat. 12** N. to the equator. It ftboutid- 
^d by the fi^a, by Dutch, French, and Portugueze Guiana, ztA 
by the vieeroyalty of New Granada. It may be neceffary to re- 
mind our readers, that the Spanifh fettlements in America are dir 
vided into four viceroyaltics, Mexico, Peru, Buenos Ayres^ and 
]^ew Granada ; and into five captain-generalfhips, Porto Ricb^ 
Cuba, Guatemala, Carac;^, and Chili. The captainrgeneral is 
2^ officer *of in(fripr dignity to the viceroy, but is quite independ-% 
ent of his authority. 

The temperature of this country is moderated by a chain of 
Qiountains which traverfes it ixotck weft to eaft, extending from 
the lake of Maraicaibo to the ifle of Trinidad. The higheft pofint 
<^f this ridge is near the city of Caracas, having ia7&toiiesd£ 
height v ¥ut, in general, it is much lefs elevated. To the fduth 
of thefe mountains there is an exten&ve plain, extremely hot, 
|¥atered by the Orinoco, and its tributary ftreams. The mouiw 
tains of Caracas are CQvered with wood fit for Shipbuilding and 
for ^v^ry other, purpofe; and they cont^ fome gold nrinef» 
though of litUe value, which were at one lame worked^ bist hi^re 
been loog Qnce ^andone^. There i$ a copper mine in the pro* 
vince of Venezuela, from which a fmall quantity of excellent 
\> :. . copper 
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pearld are no lohge 
- Bajr fait is gathered in great abundance, ihd of exceH^t qua- 
lity, in many places along the 6oaft of Veneiuefa; N&f Arayi 
ihere is a inme of rock-falt, which miglit be Worked to gfeat ad^ 
Vantage, ^cre it not for the royal fndiiopolyi ^hleh pffet^rits ftny 
one from trading in fait except the ^ing. 
[ *rhe fdafons are divided into wet and diy ifi CaSidaS, ai id oth^f 

Sopics^ countries* The rainy fea(on begins in May, ^tid ends ifi 
lecember. White it lifts, there id rairi iqt three hottrs a day, af 
an average^ throughout the country* The fain falls irt torrertts j 
fills the ravines, and makes the rivers dverfloi^ their banks^ Earth- 
qiiakes are muc^ lefs common in Caracas than in Fefu. Wh^ 
there are long intervals between the ihunder-^ftofmd, it is obftirved 
jihat earthquakes are more frequent* 

The lake of Maracaibo is 156 leagued ixi ciricisnftfefefi6e> ^uid 
,cotnmunicates with the fea. Its water u ftefh, but at timeii 
brackiibw It abounds in fifb 1 and is navigable for {hips of coti'^ 
fiderable burden. At its »orth»^aft comer there iS a very copis^ 
4ms ipring of mineral pitch ; and from this a confta^t ekhalatioh 
of inflammable vapours, which are phofphorefceht during th6 
^ght, and ferve as a beacon to the Indians and Spaniards iptrhd 
^avigate the lake. The place is calledi^ on this accouhf, the 
« Beac6n of Maraca%o< * Tfefe banks of the lake Sire fterile and 
unwhoIefome» {b that the Indians prefer liting in villages, built 
on Oiallows in the midft of the water. When the Spaniards firft 
arrived on diis coail, the number of diefe villages was fo greatf 
that they gave to the province the name 6f Venizuetay ot Littte 
.Venice. Four ot them are ftifl preferved, and their inhabitants , 
.earn their fubliftence by catching fifli in the lake, and by hunting 
for wild diicks^ in the manner defcribed by Ulloa. They take 
care that a number of etnpty calabaflies are cohtinudly ftpai^ift^ 
on the lake^ that the ducks may be accuftomed td l;ne% and 
.without feipr at feeing them approach. Th^ huntef then goes 
jpto the lalce^ with a calabafh over his head, hai^ng holes in it 
for ieeing and breathing. Nothing is feen above the water ex«» 
cept the calabafli, which appears to be floating on the lake. Thus 
accoutred, he mOves With the greateft (tillneU towards the ducks, 
^d catching one by the leg, htt puUs it fuddenly undet fh^ ^ater, 
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before it has time to ^larm the refi; and| In this way, he goes on 
tiU he h^s caught as many as he wants. 

' The rivers which take their rife on the north fide of the moun- 
tains, are fhort and rapid in their courfe, and run dii;e£lly into the 
fea. They might be tifefuUy employed for irrigation ; and they 
are well adapted for conveying lumber to the coaft. Some of diem 
,are navigable to a confiderable diftance from the fea. The rivers 
which rife on the fouth fide of the mountains flow through a flat 
country^ •which they inundate in the rainy feafon, and are at laft 
received into the Orinoco. 

. Porto Cabello is the bed harbour upon thfs coaft, or in all 
America. It is large, fafe, andjcommodious j fheltered from eve-» 
tj wind } calm, "however much the fea is agitated ; deep ; and has 
good anchoring-ground. Guayra, the harbour of Caracas, is the 
moft frequented port on this^coait, though it is only a miferable 
roadflead. In th^ Gulf of Paria there is good anchorage, from 
8 to 30 fathoms deep ; and,' on the coaft of Paria, there are feve- 
ral harbours and roadfteads, by which there is a ready communi- 
cation with Trinidad. There are many other harbours on the 
coaft of Caracas, but none of anv great note. 

Population f Manners^ and Cufloms. M. Depons eftimates Utit 
whole population of Caracas at 728,000 fouls, of which he afligns 
"roo^poo to the provinces of Venezuela and Variiias, 100,000 to 
^aracaibo, 80,000 to Cumax^, 34,000 to Spanifli Guiana, and 
14,000 to the Ifle of Margarita. The whites form one fifth of 
this population, the flaves three tenths, the free people of colout 
two fifths, and the Indians one tenth. 

. There are few Europeans in Caracas, except thofe' fent out in 
the fervice of the ftate \ including whon^, not a hundred Spaniards 
fettle annually in the province. But of thofe who go to America^ 
very few return to their native country, except the Bifcaytiers 
and Catalans. The Spaniards are not permitted to vifit iJieir 
American fettlemerits, without a licenfe from the king, whidfi 
cannot, be ^obtained, ugjefs the objeG of their journey is kbcmvti 
and approved of by Ae Coifncil of the Indies j and the licenfe 
granted to them is in general limited to two years refidence, leave 
1:0 fettle not being obtained without the greateft difficulty. Even 
the Creoles, who have gone to Spain for their education, cannot 
return to their native country without a licenfe. So ftrid was 
the government formerly on this fubje£t, that a paflTport to one 
province did not authorize the bearer of it to go to another, 
Thefe fevere, but ill executed laws, were dilated in part by 
political fears and jealoufies : but their principal fource was in 
that fpirit of monaftic regulation,— in thole maxims of religious 
Tji^tjry and aulterity, wmch have been fo long cultivated widi 
\ fuch 
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such mischievous effects tti Sp^in. losteiU df considering iti 
colonies as a plaCe of refuge for th^ idle, the profligate, and the, 
dlisafFectedi whete they might learn to atn^d theif livesi atidy if 
possible, forget their errors, the Spanish Court has watched bver 
Its foreign settlements with the solieitiide of a duenna,- and regu- 
lated their govtrnnient a^ if they were to beinfcahited by Carthu- 
sians. No Spaniard could get petraissidn to go to AniericaV with-- 
out a certificate of his moral and religious character^ and an at- 
testation that none of his forefathers^ fot thi^ee gerierations back^ 
had suffered in an aato da fei or catried the infamotis san^benitoi 
Foreigners of all descriptions:, were kept out of the^e coiintrieaf. 
with the greatest care; and. if tolerated by the connivance of 
the viceroys, they were subjected to every infconVenience and 
oppression^ But of late years, sd mtich have these ancient maxim$[ 
of Spanish policy fallen into disregat^, that, by a royal ce^ula of 
1801, foreigners are permitted to settle in. the Spanish colonies^ 
for the payment of 8200 reals (about 86/.) to the crown j andi 
for the same sum, they may be admitted to all the privileges of 
natural born Spaniards, provided they are of the Catholic {>ers{ia- 
sipn, and not otherwise disqualified by law^ . 
^ , The Creoles are of quick apprehension^ and capatble of greater 
application to business or study than their West Iftdfen, neigh- 
bours; but their education is . rfiiserably conducted. They, are' 
taught, in their infancyi the miracles and legends of their saints 5 
and made to observe, with the most scrupulous attentioni . all the 
minute practices, and observances of their religion. They are 
then instructed in Latin ; and their education is supposed* to be' 
finished, when they have acquired a Itttk scholastic iearning; and 
attended the lectures of somcf professor in theology or latv; 
Their ignorance pf all sorts of useful knowledge is extreme, and 
can only be equalled by. their contempt for all useful occupa- 
tions. The care and imptovement of their estates, they esteent 
an object beneath their notice, and hold all .professfions in dis- 
dain,, except the law, the armj^, and the <fliUrch^ family prMey 
of the lowest and most illiberal cast, is one of their ruling pas- 
sions ; and thi§ ha? been fostered by a preposterous regulation^ 
which, till lately, obtained, in all the dominions of Spain, em- 
powjeriog childreUj as soon as they attained the age of puberty^ 
to compel their parents to consent to theit marriage with whonrt 
they ple.2tsed, provided it was not with a person 6f inferior birth., 
This \z^, w^s abolished in 1803 ^ and the authority of pirentar 
over their children, in the article of marriage, extended to twe9^^ 
five years of age for males, and to twentyj»three for females ; bur^ 
jJRrhile it la&tedi the objections to which it gave rise, on the ground^ 
^ /wwAi<«w^,'were a continual souret of heartburnings. and (lis-' 
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8€A8i<ms in the SpanUb cotdnies. Litigioilafiess is another fault 
of the Spanish C^eolesi M. Depims (^colatts diat lawsuits coat 
in Caracas ifi(lOfiOd doUars annually) and| in Cuba^ in 1798, 
a pi^ulation of ^MfiOO soi^ found employment for 106 adro* 
cates, widi a proportional number of attorneys and . notaries, 
while the French part of St Domingo^ with a population df 
660,000 souls, maimained only 96» 

With diese shades* in their character^ the Creoks of Caraoas 
are ntihl and humane, moderate in their desires, and catttion8>^ 
even to timidity, in their conduot, and in the numj^ment of their 
affairs. This turn of mind was strongly exemplified some years 
2igo, in the attempt which was then made to excite them to t;dte 
up arms against me mother country^ and to throw off her yoke* 
lliis conspiracy had its origin with three state prisjEmers^ who had 
bee'n s^t from Spun to Caracas on account of their revolutionary 
delinquencies at home. These persons, who were condemned to 
perpetual banishment and imprisonment, being tr<»j^ed with great 
indulgence at Caracas, and p^mitted to hate free intercoiirse 
with the nativesi formed the project of a conspiracy agi^st the 
government ; but, though diey engaged sevend persoc^ of conse-> 
" <)nence in their party, suc^ was the coldness and apathy of the 
Cireoles, that, after their first converts, they madift ti^ prt^ess in 
gmning proselytes. After the f4ot had been kept a profound se- 
cnret for many months, it was disclosed to the government* Some 
of the ringleaders escaped ; others were taken ) but no resistance 
was attempted. It was found that 79 persons had entered into 
the conspiracy, six of vHiom were taken and execitted ) the rest 
etdier escaped, or were sent to the galleys^ or banished from^ the 
coilotiy* M. Depons reprobates this conspiracy with the luntor 
natural to a refugee ftmn St Domingo^ and with the philosophy 
now in credit at St Cloud. 

Tile Spanish Creoles marry in geiwral as soon as they attain' the 
age of puberty* An unmarried man of twenty begins to be 
looked ppon as ^ old bachelor. It is not unusual to see a mar^ 
rkd coupte, whose united ages do not make thirty. These early 
marriages are neither productive of happiness, nor conducive to 
morals. Fidelity to the marriage bed is equally disregarded by 
both psrrties. But, if any difference arises, the advantage is on 
the side of the wife ; for she can have her husband reprimanded 
6t imprisoned whenever she chooses to complain oi bis conduct i 
and if he should recriminate, she is sure that her story will be 
listened to in preference to hk. 

But, in this picture of the character and manners of the Creoles^ 
some allowance must be made for the prejudices of a stranger^ 
und for the cUslike of a Frenchman to «vety thing Spanish. Thft 
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Spaniards of the New Wtwlcl muat be very difierent from t}u>se 
0t the Oid^ if M. Depons aoeuaes tbem ji^ly oi being cc^ 
he^tedy malicious* and dissembling. Because there is much ce- 
remonial in Spanish manners^ it does not Jollow that tiiere i^ it 
want of friendship and oordtaHty in their chavaetert Becausis 
there is no ptetulant gaiety in their p^rtiesi it doee not follow that 
tbay hare m^ convOTsatioii| or that ii»j are mcapable of deriYuig 
any advantage tt&m social intercourse* Fiqw-mque suppers, we 
^liare no doubt, are Tery pleasa»t at Paris ) but Wje cannot so rea- 
dily admit that they are essential to human felicity. M* DepoAS 
tindeed peroeives symptoms of amendment, where we see no great 
cause fer exultatkmi He congratulales the young fipaaiards Qti 
having laid aside the iword ei tiieir anceeti^i^, and taken to round 
liatB, cropped heads,, high pamaloons, ai\d $hort waistco^s. If 
J they womkl but give up their '/«i;r/ic, or afternoon nap, he sedans 
not unwilling to hope that they might yet attain to acMoie. ^gree 
-of dvHbaticm. 

Religions serupies Inve prevented the Spaniards fr<mi engaging 

'iathe African slave trade y but, with a casuistry net unprepe- 

dented on that subject, tln^ have reconciled dieir cc»^cie|ice to 

the lawfulness of purehasuqi dates, when hreu^t to them by o- 

'^faer nations ; and they kive even.made treaties, andbeld out pe- 

€unkury tadttcements, to en^ark their neighbours in tl^ iwqui- 

-tous traffic, lie slaves of the fi^niards, however, are l^uaght 

their prayers with die greatest care ) and ihe utmost solicitude is 

shown to prevent slaves ot diffibrent sexes from having aa illicit 

commerce together. Tkt young giris are lodced u» during the 

night, and watcjied during the day, horn the age of ten till they 

-are married. But these preeautions are fruitless ; whether it he 

diat they ate ill chosen, or that the uareetrsuned int^course of 

' the whites with the femcale shves defeats thek qperation. M. 

Depons complains that the SpaniauKls neglect to clothe and feed 

their slaves properly, and that they have no phyMcian to attend 

them in their illness. He contrasts, with no small complacency, 

tfaehr conduct in these partatulars with diat of the French colo- 

liists^of St Domingo. But, from thrown statement, it appears 

that the Spantmls give their slaves laml to cultivate for provisions, 

and allow them leisure forits cokivatmi ; and that, in their di99s, 

houses, and atcommodatiDns, the shares of Carsipcas are nc« o^ a 

worse footing, when compared with the slaves of 8t Domingo, 

than thehr masters are, when <»mpared ^iHth the fevflser^ planters 

' of that island* 

Tke slaves ef the Spi^nards possess seme advantages which the 
slaves of no olher nation enjoy. If they are ill used by their 
I9^a«ter, they can compel him to sell diem to another person f fod 
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if a slave Can artass a sum equal to his purchase-mon£y, be has :i 
right to buy Wk his freedom. In 17«ft, the royal authority wa« 
interposed, to ameliorate, in some other particulars, the condi^ 
tion of the slaves ; but its plans of reform were so aljsurd and im:- 
practlcable, that lio eiFect whatever resulted from its interference. 
in a colony ^^he^e many of the masters sleep upon skins, and have 
tut one apartment for their whole family, it was seriously ordered, 
that ^very slave should have his separate sleepingi-room^ ftumished 
with a bedstead, mattress, coverkt and curtains. Police ofSeers 
:were appointed to determine the quota of labour that should be 
exacted from every slave. The male and female slaves were tp 
be ke^t in separate gangs, and not allowed to have any commu- 
nication, even on days df festivity ;4^such eegulations as, M. De- 
pons justly rem^ks, were better calculated to.fom> a sociefy ojf 
ifnonks, than to supply the wants, or accelerate the growth, of -a 
rising colony.. . * 

The free blacks and people of colour are more numerous in 
jthe Spanish settlements, than in the colonies of any other na^ 
jtion. The laws of Spain, contrary to the usual system of coIck 
nial pplicy followed by the Europeans, are extremely favour-^ 
able to the manumission of slaves ; and the piety and devotion of 
the Spanish character, contribute powCTfully, as in the darik 
ages, to increase the njumber of freedmen. The people of co- 
lour in the Spanish colonies are in general poor, and not more 
industrious th^n the Creoles. They are not admissible to any 
public office in the state, nor into the army of the line 5 but 
they may serve in the militia, and even rise to the rank of cap- 
tain. They are liable to a capitation tax, which, in Caracas at 
least, is not exacted ; ^d they are forbidden to have Indian ser- 
vants. They may be physicians ; but they cann^ bef priests. 
There are various sumptuary laws regulating the dress of their 
womeu; but tfiey are fallen into neglect ; an4 the only regulst- 
tion now in force is one, which prohibits theni from having a 
cushion to kneel upon in church. Trifling as this distinction is, 
|t is sometime abrogated for money, in favour pf a particular 
family, by a royal order, raising the members of it to the rank 
and priyilt-ges of whites. Thi? marriages of people of colour 
with white families of distinction, haye been always extremely 
rare in the Spanish polonies ; but, with the lower ranks of whit^, 
they were riot unfrequentj till 1785, when the difference of co- 
lour was declared to b^ a sufficient reason for refusing consent to 
a marriage, pri the ground of disparity of condition in the par-^ 
des. Since that time such naarriages have ceased, ex<;ept in- the 
case of white woinenj who having been exposed, wh^n infants, 
^y tjieir m9tbers, to conceal' their frailty, had been saved by n^- 
■*'. '"'-^ " '" "'■" ^ '''...■■" " ^resseg 
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gresses or people of colour, and who found themselves reduced, 
when they grew up, to marry in the class where thcv had been 
educated. M. Depons calls loudly for a foundling nospital at 
Caracas to remedy this evil. 

Indian Population. The Indians subject to the Spanish govern- 
ment are as remarkable for the indolence and weakness of theit 
character, as for the mildness of their disposition. The Spanish 
law considers them as in a state of perpetual pupillage^ and as-* 
signs to them guardians and ptotectors. Their civil contracts 
are not binding, unless made in the presence and with the apv 
probation of the Spanish magistrates ; and their lands cannot be 
sold, unless under the sanction of legal authority. They live in 
villages, without any mixture of Spaniards or people of colour, 
under a cabildo or magistracy of their own nation, whose autho- 
rity is controuled^by a Spanbh corregidor or protector, to whom 
an appeal lies against the cabildo from its subjects, and who is 
bound to interfere when he sees an 9Ccasion, and protect them 
against its injustice and oppression. The Vxn^sjiscal or attorney- 
general is their protector and legal defender, in all causes, whe- 
ther civil or criminal, brought against them in the. courts of law. 
They have no labour imposed upon them as a'task ; and the only 
direct tax to which they are suT5Jected, is the capitation tax, 
amounting to about two dollars a head. The religious discipline 
under which they are placed, is extremely slight. They are ex-^ 
, empt from the jurisdiction of the Inquisition j and, in pity to the 
weakness of their faith, and the dulness of their understanding, 
they are iexcused for transgriessions and omissions of their religious, 
duty, which would be severely punished in other Christians. 

M; Depons blames this excessive lenity and indulgence to the 
Indians, and alleges that it serves^ only to encourage their natural 
propensity to indolence, and to all the vices attending upon if. 
He proposes that thej should be compelled to work, but that the 
fruits of their labour should be secured to themselves. It i§ easy 
to foresee, that if the jscheme of M. Depons were adopted, the 
Indians would probably be condemned to labour ; but the gainer$ 
by it would be their superintendanfs and overseers. 

Tliere are sever^il tribes of independent Indians in the territory 
of Caracas ; but, with the exception of the Guajiros, they are 
neither numerous nor formidable. The Guajiros are a fierce and 
warlike tribe, who are in general in a state of hostility with the 
Spaniards. They possess a tract of about thirtv leagues along the 
coast to the westward of Maracaibo ; and can oring into the field 
14,000 men, well mounted on horseback, and armed with cara- 
bines, and bows and arrows. They are supplied with arms, am- 
munition, ar^ clothes, by the English of Jan|aica| with whom 
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pation of M- peppna. Tjie jTicm^ining frfcs ^if imiep«p4f nt Bk 
jcBa^arepf j> mild ^nd peaceable ch^wter, $m4 ow^ th^eiir f?Wt: 
dom, not to their yaloiiri but to t)ie *^p^|:c^9$i^ 4p4 t^nwh^l^iopftf 
ppgionf ^rhw:h they tab^bi^, 

CwV oicji/ Military GoverffmfMf. Jq Qnterfipg upon this ^ubjec^ 
M. t)epQj}fl is struck with the diffi^r^n^e of the policy foUpw^ hi 
France and ffpaip lyith regard to their polpnie^ Th^ Freiit:^. 
plantef had l^i? eyes continually direi?t^ tP th^ ?POlther ![;9^ntnry 
jt w^ Jthef e he pltimately e^p^t€:4 to ri^st ^te? his I^ujt?* Jt 
>^s there only wherie hp pppld aspire to honours or prpferpjentf 
pr even proicure eduf^tiop fqr hi5 ^hSUixeHf The c(diHqr will 9 
place of t^mpoirary exil(B| ybere he w^bmitted to live| in c^d^r |q 
amass a fortune ; franqe was th^ home where fiq pjEopoaed to ^xw. 
yyy it. ^ut SpaiUj' in every pne pf thes^ particu}^rs» ha^ faUoWr 
jpd a polif y directly the reverse.. Np settler in 9, Spanish pplopy 
jpan return to the mother ppuntry, without an express M<:en9f 
from the governinent. Schools» academies,! ^nd uniyersitie^;^ are 
/established in the Spanish colonies for the j?4>«ariQn of the n«tiv^« 
A richly endowied church and splendid hl^rai^hy are c^fi to th^if 
ambition. A numerousi respectable, apd ppwlept body of cplor 
nial npt^iiity, are strangers to Spain; andaddi^ons^^cpntinmillf : 
fna^ine fo theif number from colonists who ney^t ipro^sed th^ 
Atl^fiw. Experieiipe has shown* th^t both ^yst^pis pf ppliCT ^yp 
Compatible wi'th the security pt U^e inptber cpuntry r Wt| it W^ 
iconsffler the ipfeimal good of ^ $:p]pnieS| we can have little ^^H 
tation in giyinjr, of the twP, the preference to the J^renrf^. The 
Spanish colonies l^ngi^ish under the weight of a cgml^ous 99^ ^ 
pppre^sive |oyernment| calculated not for their own ne«fssitiest 
\i\xt fa secjjre, by its eitensHye patjronage^ ^heix fidelity axid cjt^ 
jlience f o Spain. 

It would lead ns tp details as prolix as they would be unln*^' 
festingi if we were to follow M* Peppns in his account pf the 
internal goyernn^ent of Caracas. "VTe shall therefore extract thos^ 
partiefilars pnly in which he differs from ^obertsoiiy pr where h^' 
lias added faets or pbsery^tipfis pf impprtanpe tp the ?cf;o^5it «f 
jhat elegant historian. 

The capt_ain-general of Caracas hplds bjs office for sevep ' 
years. Jiis apppintmepts are valued at Jli^pOO dollars a yeaj,/ 
pne Kalf pf which consists in hijs ?alary^ and the pther badf in: 
perquisites pf office. IJe is hound tp reside fpr ^ d^ys in thp 
felony after the arrival pf his sffcfpessor^ ip order to an&Wf^ ^Py 
f omplaints that may be brought against hiw } and these IWlst be 
flecided within other 60 days at furthest. A simihup provisicui 4s 
. gxtended to aU the other Sp^;i^h eolonies- Viceroy? are even 
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$Ui^ ti^ WQ^Ito for fix mdatHe in thw j:oyi?irpnvwi* fnl^er tH«y 
I^T^ resigned it tp thdhr successor. But jSj. I)?pQAf trufts t^ 
tiheie provision^ a^n^t the mjijstic^ qf d>p g9y€(»:9Qrft Jirejt j» inig% 
lie <«p»pte4, qwit^ iiluspry. ' ' \* * 

The iiihai»t^t# of CaniCM »re t^o longer fpr^ge^ io n^ r^r 
^onr^ together ^onv for the settlepv^i^ of their If^w^pifi^. 
Aci andmcia (^ court pf taw wa9 e$tahlish^4 ^^t C?Tf«9^3 in, )7$7. 
It co<»i^ of a regenti thtfe oidor^ pr ju4g?S^r s^^ twp>ff^ cqr 
public prp8^tttor$. The regent has ^ .^i^l^ry <^ ^^OQ (H>l}arf ^ 
yeari gn4 ?achpf the judges an4 puWc prop€^i|tpr» SHQQ c^ 
Mrs. 

The pp<:eedings in the 3pani«h c:purt^ of l^w are e?^t?ei^}f 
|)ow» uncertain, aqd e^penwe* 5vsinfS9 is trs^ns^t^d hy. n?«»i»# 
(^ written memprialft ot gres^t length, th^ whol^ of wbieh;n»u^ 
be read aver in puhUc tP t^e judges hefpre they can give a 4e?ir 
Aicm in the case* AL Depone wa^ present at Q^x^^ When » 
4^auae uraa deqided by the CpuncU pf war, arising feom a ve#f^ 
which had been cut p^t of pprt by th^ ^PgUsh* Ah? ineo|oria)^ 
ji;M4 More ^judges filled 780 sheetjs pf pap^r* wd tJnpee days 
were entirely PCCUpie4 in hewPg.thetn read. Thf Spanish laV 
fs ahp t«o favourable to the chfl(lknge of judges ^pd asses^rs l^ 
'<be parties, and tpp indulgent tp ^ppe^s. By a cpntns^tjsing^ 
in it£^lf, thpugh npt unconimon in <;ountriei where the despp^ 
l^m pif th^ government is tempcared hy the influence ^ thf 
ichurch, th^re i$ m l^w more iiadi^erent abput th^ liberies pf 
ffien than the Spanish, and npne niore t^der of their lives. Thf 
l^ightest suifplcion of a crime is ^uffici^nt to hurry ^ man t^ pr%- 
jsm* The clearest evidence pf guilt i^ hardly aW? to being him tp 
j^befallows, r 

ll^e €abildo4 pr municipal gpvernments of the new Wor}d, w^i^ 
l^ltablished by the Spani^ds at a tipae vifhm they stiU enjoyed 
freedom at home \ v^A they were therefpr^ nvodeJled on the plan 
pE the pities pf Castilte. Thev GOii^ist of t^p ak^l4^ pr nv^i^ 
IStrates Qhojien annually hy tne n^^ru o^ i^punpil, who h^ 
their ^^e^ for life. '^The calfU^s of Car^ca9 ppsse^^ied 1^ P^ . 
time gveat political privileges ^nd ipflueneei which they pb^r^ 
pd during the weak administratipn pf the JJpuse ^ Austri?* . ftjit 
the l^ourhonoi, true to their principle pf tolerating no power in 
die state that could serve as ^ c^troul upon their fvn> Qon- 
trived, iiR the course of the last ce?^tury, to reduce thew tP ft 
state of insiguiiicance in which they still continue. M* {)epoi4, 
who is a warm friend to the unity and indivisibility pf ppwef, 
finds much to admire in this proceeding, though he confesses 
that the luuUtfants ofjtfsfice^ a$ he calls Uie4)> who have succeeid- 
ed to the power pf jh© mhil4os^ Ippk tP thf^ir plftcee only as a rp^ 
jpfpjrtu^. 

The 
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The mdilarv establishment of Venezuela consists of one com- 
pany of grenadiers and ten companies of the line, making in all 
^18 men,, who are recruited in Spain, and distrftuted at Caracas^ 
Guayra^ and Porto Cabello. The artillery is 900 strong, and 
and consists of one company of Europeans, and eight companies 
of Creoles, people of ooiour, and blacks. . The militia, amount- 
ing to 4740, is fiormed of Creoles and people of colour. In 
Cumana there are three companies of Europeans, amounting to 
Sl^l ; 450 anrtillerymen ; and 2245 militiamen. In Maracaib<» 
diere are 308 Europeans on. the military establishment, 100 ar- 
tillerymen,' and 810 militiamen. In the. Isle of Margarita riiere 
is a company of 77 European soldiers, with 400 native artillery^ 
men, and 770 militiamen* In Varinas there i^a single company 
«f 77 men. The whole military force of the captain-generahhi^ 
of Caracas, therefore, amounts to 13,138 men, supposing all thd 
compames to be complete ; but the distance of one province from 
atiother is'so great, that, if attacked by an enemy, each must 
lo6k to its own resources alone for its defence. . 

The fortified towns upon the coast are Maraca^lio, Coro, Porto 
Cabello, Guayra, and Ctimana. Of these, the best fortified and 
most important are Porto Cabello and Guayra. The inland 
towns, which are the richest and most valuable, are quite open and 
defenceless. M. Bepons/ recommends to an enemy who wouM 
invade Caracas, not to waste time in the attack of th6 . fprtified 
places on the coast, but to land in some convenient situation ; 
and while the invading fleet kept the garrisons of the forts ift 
check, to advance with the invading army against the towns of 
the interior. As soon as these were m the possession of the m- 
vaders, the militia would disperse, and the towns on the coast 
Would be forced to surrender for want of provisions. 

Ecclesiasticai Establishment. The stability of the Spanish govern* 
ment in America is maintained as much by the policy oi her ec-» 
cle^astical government as by her civil and military institutions. 
From the place of archbishop to that of door-keeper of the cav 
thedral, all ecclesiastical preferment in America flows directly 
from the king. The priests, secular and regular, .jnay be co^- • 
sidei^ed as an army devoted to his service, and ready to expose 
themselves in-defence of his authority. To the influence whidi 
the ignorance and bigotry of the people naturally confer upon 
their clergy, the Inquisition superadds its terrors. Unree court^ 
of ^at inexorable tribunal * maintain the purity of the Cariiolif 
faith 4n Spanish America. 

The tithes throughout America belong io the king ; atid he 
allows out of them what he pleases for the maintenance of tte 
clergy. Jn genetal, the crown is coiitented with oae Cintli of 
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the-fffoduc^cf t^ tithee; one fourtkis allowed to>tke-bisho|V 
jOne £DBidi to the ^apter, and the remainder pdes to thepart^ 
l^iegt, to the repair of churcbeS), aad to other, psous utes. These 
4re three bishoprics in Caracas. - fiefore the last war^-the annusd 
revenue of the bishop of Caracas amounted in some years to 
?0$000 dollars. It is now reduced to about 40^000. The pa^ 
fish priests in Caracas are chiefly Creoles* ^The mimber of 
jyriests in Spanish Aaierica> though infinitely gveiter th«a the 
jEOod of t^e colonies requires, is sensibly on the dec&ie* There 
£as .been no convent fftunded in Caracas for the fet 60 yetri. 
I^^asions to cpnvert the Indians w^e not established in Caraott 
lill the middle of the 17th century. They are still in existence^ 
but the missionaries are accused of occupying themselves little 
with the object of their institution) and of availing themsehres of 
dieir situation to defraud and oppress the Indians* Some of them 
acquire great vt^alth by commerce, or rather by contraband. 
There ai^ missionaries who have scraped togei;^er> by such means» 
frpm SO tp 404)00 dollars^ ^ 

' ^^^;wAiivr^.-<r-Agt^icultuite is at a low ebb in Calracas. There 
i^e ,not twenty estates in the province which bring in more than 
# or 5000 dollars a year of clear income td the proprietors. Not 
ibat landed property is pmoh sididivided, but it is rare. to fiml 
myodPe than the tenth part of ail estate in cultivation. M. Depons 
ai0sign$ fiye cao^es for the lo^ state of agriculture in this pro- 
yince- 1* The proprietors are in geqeral drowned in debt. It Js 
.^t usual for a Spai^iard to sdl hij» estate, till he is reduced to the 
greatest necessity. He prefers rather to borrow money upon it, 
for which he pay§ ^ intere^ o| 5 per cent. There is hardly ait 
^tate in the colony, which has not some buj^den of dris sort prei- 
fiMig upon it. 2. It is eqijally iinccmmoh to meet with an est:^, 
wt^h lui$ no( some rent chaise to pay to the church, in conse- 
quence of the dying bequest of sjipie pi<ms ancestor of its owner. 
Such burdens dissipate the gains, and dishearten ^e industry -of 
ih^ cploni^ts. 3. The planters live in towns, at a great expense, 
;|nd often above their incpme, ami leave the UEumagement of their 
estates to overseers. 4. The Spanish Creole has the most extra* 
vagant ps^ion for public offices and distinctions ^ for military, 
mnk ^ for sofl^ employment in the courts of law, or in the fi- 
jiances \ or for the cro^ pf some order. Every Creole of r^mk 
has an i^ipderadoy pr agent at-Afedrid, whose cluef business is to 
IQlicat such favours for his eiiipi<^r, w^h they become vacant. 
Immense sums are sacrificed to this foolish vamty, and the atten- 
tion of the colonist withdrawn from his true interest,, the im- 
provement of. his estate. 5. There is a want of negroes for cul- 
^j^dpn at Caracas. It was formerly permitted to import negroes 
' ' *"'' '" ' • ■ into 
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ifito this provinee from the West India islands } but since the r^ 
volt of the Blacks in St Domingo, this tr^e has been prohibited ; 
and from 1791 toJ904>, not a single negro was brought into Car 
jraca& In 1 SOi, permission was granted to two merchants of Ca- 
iracas to import each 1 500 negroes into the province. 

The productions of Caracas are, 1. Catao^ which is esteemed 
the best in the world, except that of Soconasco. When the ca^ 
cao of Caracas is sold at Cadiz for 50 dollars per cwt., that cf 
the river Ma^alena, near Carthagena, brings only M^ that of 
Guayaquil only 59, and that of the river Amasons only 95. A 
single slave can manage 1000 feet of cacao ground, which ought 
to produce tfidO lib. of cac^o, worth 250 dollars in Caracas. 
The other expenses of cultivation are inconsiderable. A cacao 
tree begins tp bear iruit at the age of seven or eight years, or, 
near the line, at the age of four qt five^ and contmues to bear till 
fifty on the coast, or till thirty in the Interior. There is no branch 
of cultivaticoi to Vhich supn attention is paid in Caracas as to 
that of cacao. 2. Indigo. The cultivation of indigo niras not ^ 
troduced in^o Caracas till 1?74« It has since prospered exceed- 
ingly. The indigo of Caracas is inferior to that of Guatemala ; 
hm 25 or 80 per fint, better than that of any odier country. S. 
CditM. Cotton began to be attended to in Csiirsicas, as an objeot 
of exportation, in l78f. The cultivation of it is now considerably 
extended. 4. Csjffi. Coffee livas neglected as an d>ject oS com- 
merce in CiuraeaB till I7S4. During the late war, many csicdo 
and indigo plantatt<»is were given up, and converted into phpnta- 
tions of co^Be. But the whole prodiioe 4^ Caracas for exportsi- 
tion in this article does not yet exceed a million of pounds. It is 
rediLoned that the coffee plantations of Caracas give two pouhds 
ef c<»f&e for every square foot. 5. Sug^r. Hie whole of the eu- 
fpx raited in Qaracas is consumed within the colony. No people 
are so fond of sweetmeats, or use such quantities of sugar in thiiir 
fopAi as die Spaniards. It is c;a)culated that^ in the province of 
Venezueb alone, they contume 40,000 cwt. of cacao a year, and. 
a much jprealer quantity of sugar. 6. Tobaeeo. This being im) 
article of royal monopoly, is cultivated in Caracas, as in every 
tither part of Spanish America, on account of the king. In ad^- 
tion to this account of the territorial riches of Caracas, may be 
mentioned the immense herds of oxen, horses, mules, sheep and 
deer, which are dispersed over its plains and vallies. U- Depone 
asserts, that the number of c»lfKi is not less ttian 1,^00,000 \ and 
he reckons die horses at 190,000, and the mules at 90,000. 

dmnurci.T^Th^ ports of Ounicas which have a right to trUde 

. with die mother cotrntry^ are Guayra, Porto Cabelb, Muracs^fbot 

Cui^ana, Qarceiona, Mar^ta^ and Cumana ; But Ouayra aloM 
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ias mcA« ttade thaiek till die t^it. Iii 179^i the whole talue of 
th^ imports ftom Spain to Caracas Was e&ttmatdd at a, 11 8,6 11^ 
dollatSy and the impoit daties came toS8i|052 dollars. The eit- 
^fts to the mother coumiry ki the same year are rated in the cus<« 
tombottse books at fio more than 2,098,916 dollars, ami the eit^ 
fort duties at 188)053 dollarSi many vessels having sidled without 
their car|(ieS) ifi consequence of the alarm of a ^zt with Sng^ 
knd. 

Caraea* carries on little ttade with the 6ther Spanish colonies. 
Its exports to C^a and I^ono Rico ate not above i00,o6o doI« 
krs annually. It is true that vessels from &e mbther toun^y, af- 
ter discharging their cargoes at Vera Cruz, alfe petmltted to touch 
at Caracas in their WaV home> and to take a cargo On board there, 
which they pay for chiefly in specie. This trade is suppdsed in 
time t»f peace to bring about 400^000 deUars annually into Ca* 
racas. 

Caracas^ li(ie the oth^r colonies on the 3f ^^i^ Matrix has pet<£ 
mission to Alport to foreign West India islands all article of itS 
iiWn produce, exc^t cacao, provided the trade b^ Carried on ill 
. nSitionsd bottoms ^ but the returns ihust be in Aegroes, or iii 
ferdilng^^d houseboM uteflsUs, and the bsilance, if anv, must b^ 
paid in money. Previous to 1796, the eitports of Caracas, hf 
this branch ot travel were confined to about 150,000 dollars, itl 
the productions of its soi^ 50,000 dollars in hides, and gSOiOOd 
dollars in mules, which Were sold in the West Indies for S0O,00O. 
The Whol^ returns, in negroes and utensils, did not exceed 
400,000 dollars \ and the balance. Which ought to have beeii 
.paid in moneys was received in manufactured goods» iVhicii were 
imuggkfd into Caracas. 

There has been a ebntTaWnd trade upon this coa^t^ CVer since^ ' 
the colony had any commodities to oiFer strangers in return fot 
their goods i and, in spite of th^ vigilance ot the Spanish govern* 
ment, it must continue to flourish, khile the mother country is 
mabki to supply the colonists from her own manufacturing in- 
4ustry» and refuses to admit the manufactures of other nations, 
without duties of near 50 per cent. Before the year 1*7311, the 
, French colony of St Domingo had the greatest shar^ of this trade* 
It is divided at present between Jamaica, Cura5oa, ai>d Trinidad. 
According to M. I>epons*s calculation, it amoumed to 750,000 
dollars annually, before the breaking out of the War with England 
in 1796* ♦ . ' ' 

During that war, Spain m^de a violent departure from her an- 
cient cokmial policy, by admitting neutrals to trade directly with 
her colonies, on condition that mey paid the same duties to her 
fOYemmeut at home^ as if the trade had been carried on in the 

usual 
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usual manner through Cadiz. .An order to this eliect was issued 
uiNoveraber 1797 ; but such was the. outcr^ raised against it, bf 
die; shipping interest of Spaini that it was recalled inTFebruarV 
1800. This revocation served only to throw a number df Spanish 
veaselsi which, put rashly to sea in order to resume their colonial 
trade, into the b^ds of the English ; and it gave additional spirit 
"to the contraband trade, which had prevailed during the whole^ 
course of the war, between the Spanish Main, and the islands of 
Jaipic^, Cura9oa, and Trinidad. This trade was earned on by 
Spanish vessels, which> being provided with passports from^thif 
English admiral on the West India station, sailed from their owst 
h^bours on pretence of a voyage to some friendly or neutral portf 
but being at sea, they made directly for Jamaica, or someodi«c 
English settlement, where they exchanged their cargoes for English 
gocds. To such a height did this trade proceed, that more than 
400 vessels were constantly ei^aged in it> and 80 vessels witliSpa^ 
iiish coburs were sometimes to be seen at once in the harbour of 
Kingston. The little town of Porto Cabello alone exported proM 
duce, in 1801, to the value of 1,270,858 dollars, nominally to 
Guadalpupe, but in reality to Jamaica and Curafoa^ The Spa«» 
nish government^ though perfectly aware of the existence of ijm 
traffic, connived at it .while the war continued; but, on there^* 
turn of peace, a royal order was issued to inquire after and punish 
the persons who had been cpncerned in \U 

There is a camulack or chamber of commerce at Caracas, esta^^ 
bllshed in 1793- AH commercial causes are brought before it$ 
and it is also charged with the superintendance of ^ commerce^ 
agriculture, and public works. But this part of its duty, accord- 
ing to M. Deponsj'is much neglected. It enjoys a revenue of 
80 or 100,000 dollars a year, arising from certain duties appro* 
priated to its support. 

M. Depons gives the following tables of the exports of Caracas^ 
for the years from 179S to 1796, and from 1797 to 1800 inclu-» 
sive. Tne difference shows, that either the exports of the colony 
have been reduced to one half by the war with England, or that 
thexontraband exportation has been greatly increased in the latter 
period. 

Exports from 1793 to l796- Dollars^ 

367,819 cwt. cacao, at 18 dollars p. cwt., mak6 - 6,620,741? 
2,955,963 lib. indigo, at 12 reals p. lib. - - 5,172,937 
l,4i98,S32 lib. cotton, at 20 dollars p. cwt. - 299,666 

jk,S25,584 lib. coffee, at 12 dollars p. cwt. - - ' 159,070 

'■ ■<% 

Exporti 
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Exports from 1797 i$ 1800. . Hollars^ 

[ 239^1^2 cwt. cacaoy at 18 dollars p. cwt. « 4>304f9i<( 

; 79^,21© lib. indigo, at 14 reals p. lib. • - Ii38^jii7 

2)824)254 lib. cotton, at 2o dollars p. cwt. -, 56^1850 

1^536^967 lib. coffee, at 12 dollars p. cwt. * - 1 84*435 

. <Jj442)3«« 

Fuumces. The fiaaaces of Onacas are under the direAion (^ 
the Inteodanti whofe authority is independent of the capt;mi* 
g^eral, and fupreme in. the colony in all matters of commerce 
and finance. He holds hifr place Ua fire years, and it brings him 
mboujC i8|O0o doUars a year. The revenue of Caracas arifes chte£- 
br &om die cnftiuns^ the akajTala or duty c^ 5 per cent, on iides 
O-om ftamps, licenfesi and tithes, and from the produce of the 
OfvziUbf and of. the fide of tobacco* The Vko laft are deftined 
far the treafury at home'i the others to defray the expenfes of the 
cokHiial government \ but if there is any deficiency in their jpro- 
'duce, it is fuppfied from the two others. It will be feen, uom 
the fo^fenving table,. 'that there, is ufually a deficit even in time ef 
peace y and, fince the war with England, the whole receipts of the 
^fiovince haive been unable to cover its expenditure. In 1 801, the 
^ev^juneiM; of .<^racat was fi>rced to borrow 200,000 dollars from 
the txcbequer ^ Santa Fe. 

' Receipt and Expenditure of Caracas from 1793 to 1797, exclti- 
'fivt of the produce of the Cruzada, amounting to 26^000 
dollars, and the profit of the fales of tobacco, amounting to 
760,000 dollars annually. 
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Tears. 


Receipl. 


Expenditure. 


For, Agaifijf. 


^793- 


I,3i2,i88i 


i«503»S83f 


— »9I.3<S5t 


1794. 


1,561.93' 


1,639,900 


— 77.9<59 


•795- 


1,443.05'S 


1,549,874 


— 106,817 


1796. 


1,389,804 


1,049,247 


340,565 — 


1797. 


1,140,788 


1,886,363 


— 745,475 



Topography. Our limits will not permit us to follow M. De« 
^ns in his topographical defcription o£ the country, though, his 
readers will find this chapter to be the mod entertaining and in- 
ilrudlive part of his work. He has intermixed, with his defcrip- 
iion of the towns, many interefting remarks on the chara£ker and 
manners of their inhabitants, and many ufeful obfervaiions on the 
defe£H and abufes of their government and police. The native 
Spaniards to be found in Caracas, are chiefly Bifcayner^ and Ca« 
.talans, who, with emigrants from the Canary iflands, form the 
belt part of the foreign population of the colony.^ The Bifcay- 

* ' n^r'i 
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tt^rs ^hd natives of the.Canafjr tiles ofwtt tpp\j to agticuItiiGre, 
' With gresff profit^ to thettit^lv^, and adtafltag^ to tli« fettleifietit. 
The Catalans devote themfelVW folely to commuted, they aw 
all thre^ remarkable Sof theif induftry afid ttiOtah \ bitt th^ fiU$ 
^aVii^rs are more intelligefit and ^ntefpritinf that! dtfe Oth^i* Uro\> 
Xne people of cobur are the mechanics of the colony. They are 
fobt iifkk lazy, and unikilful tradefmen \ but they are free from 
tfty gH>ft or <btifetou6 'Vkes, and eioeedin^h devoiit. The chief 
t0mfi f#afm^, ds in tko mother coontryy wiui beggia^ ia cbn£^ 
f\M^m^ of the sittftak^n diarity which feedi the i^e mki tl» pi«» 
JHg^t^^ it the «tpenfe of thu Muftrioue. Th€f »rdhbilhop el GSbn 
rica^ 0«€ of his ttth«i wrung from the tndiiftrioiis c«itcr^(»v difr 
ffibetes hift tihathy oii^ « week eiMfig 1 200 ptofligate% Wb» tfi^ 
fni fiKjh « ftffetirct for thtir liveUho^* 

Carae^S) the f«M of goveAttHent atid capital 4:>f tbe cotoliy, ha* 
ft fkif^ulation of ntor« than 4O5OOO fouls. It enjoys an eleva^ 
fitttition^ % tedl|ierate diDfiate, and a iahibrioue^air. During the 
f%mj feaf(^ny Fahr^^iheifs thenHOnaeiter vafios frcm j^* to c«? 
I^ttdi duHng the dry feirfon, from 85* to 6{f • Guayra^ tbe fed* 
^It of C^aOa«^ \t af the difta^e of five kmies^ and ie nradk 
lefs be^hy than thdt tky. The ^atetiOA of Ouayra is abou^ 
Oooo fouls^ Among fbe inlafid tOWtift of die pftyvince of Vene^ 
zuelaj they reckon more than twelve whieh Cdntain imm yofoo 
to 13^00 inhabitants, befides many thriving and induftrioix^ vik 
kgcs« ^orto CabellO) like other towns upoii the coaft, is lefs 
healthy than thofe of the interior^ Its population is reckoned at 
7600 ; and that of Coro, which is 9A£o upcna.tbe coaft, anu)i|nt$ 
to 10,000. 

The' province of (rimana Is extremely fertile i and if the Spa* 
nifh government have, the good ftnle to wink at the intercourie 
of its inhabitants with the idand of Trinidad, it is likely to prof* 
per and improve with.great smdity* , Cumana aild Barcelondf its 
principal fea-ports^ are unhealthy, from the badnefs atld inatten^ 
tion of the police \ buf this evil might e^^fily be remedied. Cu* 
niana has a population of 2i>o6o» and Barcelona a po]^Ulatioi> o£ 
i4,oo<:j, fouls. 

Margarita is a poffeffion of little value to the Spaniards ; btri^ 
in the hands of an aftite aiid eftterprifing ctieiiiy, it Ihlght d6 
fhem incalculable ndfchi^f^ by intercr^pting the trade between 
Caracas and the mother country, for which its fifuatiort is fingw- 
larly well adapted. 

The fituation of Maracaibo is hot, but the clhnate is falubrr* 
ous. Itcolitaifis a Oopulatiort Of 22,000 fouls, among whom art^ 
a number of noble faxnilies, fuJik in indigence, aiid ptev^ted, by 
the pf^judteei ef birth> from engaging iil any indoftrlou^ oecupap- 

tion.s 
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tiw. A^rlda^' an mhiid town aH tlie 8ametpt<mnce»' is disfiii* 
guished for the indus^ and intelligence of its inhabitants^ 
, . ^^anish Guiana. The §an^e reason whipb compelled us to a^ 
bridge our extract^ from the lasi chapter^ obliges ns to be entirely 
silent on tib^ subject of Uie present^ thoi^h it cgontaios much oy^* 
rious and iraluable inFoirmation With respect to the coucse and i^a>» 
ligation of the Orinqiso; 

Would the emancipatbn of the i^njish eoionies be farourabid 
to their future progress and improvement? Would it enaUb 

, them , to redri^ss the grierances undbr which they at present fa^ 
{x>ur? if assisted to acquire^ are they strong enough to m^-^ 
tain, their inde];>todence ? These are questionsy which wehaira 
neimer time nor room to discuss at length ) but the subject of thia 
article) and ^ interest excited at this moment by the expedition 

. Of Miranda, s^eem ia call for some observations on thes^ topics* . 
■ The greatest defect in the Sf^ni^. colonial government conskto 
m its governing too much ^ in its being too officioiis, too inter<>i 
meddling, too eompiicated^ and todexpeiisive ; in its being. cal* 
^ulated, not to favoiir the growth^ and protect the progress of .an 
infant colonyi but to haras^ and torment, with unavailing reme^ 
4ies, the last moments of a state smking linder weakness aiid der» 
crepitudei A mmiberless host of dependants is kept up^ to maiQi-^ 
tain the tolonies in subjection^ Gheisks on the aouse of .powef 
are multiplied, till .audiority clashes with authority^ and the people 
iire oppressed without being protected. Tbe same form of gof 
f eminent is spread over every part of America^ and the same in*' 
^itutions estabiisned in the most retired village, which have Wfl 
found iiseful or necessary in the seats of. govermnent and coiii- 
mefcci The magistrates and retainers of justice are as numer()U9 

} and as active in a country, where every man has plenty within his 
feach^ as th<?y are in Europe^ where an imlnense population is 
struggling f6r subsistence in the midst of its oWn vices. . A.de- 
f out and well-intentioned government exerts ihore vigilance about 
the morals and faith of its subjects in. the wildi of America, thaii 
it employs vigour at home in the defence of their lives and pro* 
Iperties and independence. 

; The expense of the colonial government, tKougb unnecessarily 
great, is compensate^, in par^ by tne salaries of its setvants 
tteing consumed in the places where they afe received. But 
j^ipre th^n two millions are withdrawn frdm the annual incpmef 
^ the colonies to replenish the Royal treasury of Madrid, from* 
w;hich no part of it ever r^turns^ Tjie taxes, and £scal regu- 
lations, by whii^h this reveriue is drawn from the people, a« 

^ singularly injudicious and vexatious. Agriculture is. discouraged ' 
by the enaction of tithes \ commerce harassed by the collection 
. voi. vni. NO. 16. D d ^ ol 
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of akavala* j aifd the pkdpU chafed dnd frett^ff by monopoltesi 
But the leasf exceptionable tax^s iri th^ Spatiish colofaies, tM 
rfidse which have rio other object b'llt to i-aise mbh^f. * The Spa- 
nish government ' is orie of thdse Whlth conifti^e« it to be it^ 
chief dutv to prortiote the ihdil^try of its stlbjectSj and fo direct 
them in tnc right path to opulence j and to these ends its fiietf 
Regulations are made subservient. The toloni^s ate? Sacrificed/ 
as usiial, td* the mother country j aAd their heaviest tat is the 
tribute which they ire compelled tb paj^ to thd lazineis, igriof-* 
atice, and unslilfulhess ttf Spatiish ^oHctfteri and riianufafciureis. 
With the sariie well-meaning views, ohe etildfty, one J>roiriiicei 
dt one city, is coiltihtrally sacrificed to sbme dther ; ahd art order 
often strrives rtnexpectedly from Madrid, ^Mrhich stispeiidi the most 
flourishihg trader ahd condemns a whole jirot^ftce to idleness and 
want. 

• If there are abuses which would be cprrecteti by a government 
resident ih America, and acquainted with it^ local necessities,* 
the Spanish colonies cannot but gjlih by ertiaincip^tioii. Nor are 
fte same evils and disorders tb be dpprenended in Si)anish Ame- 
rica from a change of governtttent, which ^i^ould falldiilr ahj^ dis-» 
turbances ih the West India islands, of such as befel Hi^ tinfor-^ 
ttmate c<rforty of St Domingo. The natural aristocracy of the? 
Spanish crfonies resides iri the (Country, and cdnsiists ol men bonf 
and -educated itf the nridst of their inferiors ihi dependants. 
The people of colour are sober and religious. The African ne-^- 
groes are few in number 5 and <he blacks hbiri iti the coteniei' 
arj reconciled €0 their situatidn, atJd actustomed to tlie sam^ 
easy tind indofent llh with their ihasters. Th6 Ihdians are the 
least of all to be feared. The form of gbternrhent bfe^t! sorted ta 
a people like the Spanish Americans, is monarchy; and if thfe 
monarch presented to them were of the royal family 6f Spah^, of 
neatJy related to it, they would probably submit fo hirfi without 
reluctance. ' 

Some of these (fdoriies are capable, even in their present states 
c>f formhig great and powerful empires. Alexicb alone contain^ 
more than four millions of inhabitants. Peru, including Potosi 
and Quito, contains as many. The prcrtfindes watered by the 
Orinoco are le^s populous, and less able ito maintain their inde^ 
pendence without the protection of stfrhe foreign state ; btit such 
IS the fertility of those regions, and so admirably are theysi-^ 
tuated for commerce, that if emancipated from the m<>thei' coun^ 
fry , they would advance with the rapidity of the United States. 
With their present means and resourcesi they sure infinitely lesT 
2d>le to maintaia an independent government^ than die pdptdbti^ 
and optdent r^poi» of Mexico and Fferu. Ytt, it is against thdif 
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colonies diat Miranda has directed his efforts. Local and ptivate 
connexions may have decided his choice 5 but, whatever be lii^ 
lucceS3, and notliing has yet appeared to make lis-aiigur favour- 
ably of his enterprize, we may rest assured, that the colonie^ 
which he is endeavouring to emancipate, are unable to defena 
themselves against the mother coilntry, without the succour anci 
protection of Enj^land. It is to be hoped, that this succour anci 
protection will be either steadily withheld, or noridurably persist- 
ed in J and that the colonists m'iU not be first encouraged to take 
up arms against their sovereign, and then abandoned Withdut' a 
scruple to his vengeance. 



Mr. Xn. The Itinefafy of Archbishop $dliiwtn through Wdtes^ 

' A. 1). ilSk By Giraldm de Bdrru Translated into English j 

^xiA inilsftated ^itK Vietvs, Annotdtibns, and a Life of Gt- 

iMdus, Mj S2f Riehafd QbM Hoafe, F. R. S. A. S. 2 voU 

♦to. 

I^TdhPffii^d is ^o eonVenieh! to philosdphetk, historiarts^ and' in^i 
^^ tiqudries, as t6 have one grand solution for ddilbts andrnj^s* 
teriei of every Bind -whatibever — som^rfiihg which shall be a rtisfejk 
ter-ke^ fot all locks, or rather a pdmc^a f(k etery spasm of 
aotibt at hesitatibn, whicih may assail the investigator iftto tfftti- 
i^ity. Tvvo yetf emphatic words, namely, the Feudal Strr^Ei^, 
were long iftreputatioh a^ this ufiTversal talisman y insomuth that; 
in the days of TristrhiThT SKatidy^ the brigin of trank hose ani 
battered Wer w^s sitisfe^torily referred to this respectable srource; 
But as some invalids are found to prefer the Vegetable Tindtare, 
and ofliers the Balhi of Oilead, a great number "of later antiqua- 
t?es have d^vIrA their general ahrgumefrts, respectitlg old custoM?, 
from the efifect of the Cfissadesy instead bf die Feudal Sysltemf. 
At lengfli, eVeil this ftli into disuse ; and, die fasMon favouring 
bther and' more rcfmbte systemi bf deductten, it seemtf tib^ to 
be allb^d, tfiat our modern age ow^s as little to these famidus 
expeditibnsf, iri ftfe way bf infbrmation, as those ^^hb uhdenook 
arrd coriducte* fliem had' to boaslt of real and immediate' adv^n* 
tagie. It was indeed lucky for these last mentioned persbnages, 
diat their ^bttPi ReaBth was wha't they had JriYnafllf and directly 
in cbnrfderafibri. Ceiriisi iAi^nation can ptesent rio state more 

. unconifottable foir tht bbOyi than that bf a Nbrmdnor En^ish 
chevalier shekthed in,' or tstther gridirbned upon, his own glowing 
armour, amiJ thfe burhin^ s^hds of Palestine, arid rendered haff 
mad by an host of light-armed Paynims, tvho, far from allowing 
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the Red-cross Knights to slake their thirst of vengeance upon thcif 
unchristened persons, were contented to hover around them, anJ 
overwhelm them alternately with clouds of dusi and of arrows. 
Sorry we are for these doughty sons of chivalfy, that our rigid 
Calvinism cannot permit' us to hope that they escaped the slhgdng 
of one whisker in the fire of purgatof y, by anticipating its pains in , 
the sultry conflicts of the Holy Cand j and that we are compelled 
to befieve that all their reward consisted hi the imhlediate plea- 
sure thereby purchased, of now" and then cutting the throats of a 
few^ S^aracensy and occasionallv rubbing their beards against the 
real or supposed tombstone of a saint or patriarch. As to out 
own times, according to the later and more fashionable histori- 
cal creed, the use of arftiorial bearings is the only invention 
which has descended to us from the Crusades j and truly, if the 
sciience of Garter and of Lyon could not have been invented at 
home, we hardly think it was worth while going so fair to fetch it. 
We owe, however, one permanent benefit to the influence of these 
f^xtraordinary expeditions, namely, the industry with which some 
few contemporary authors have described people and mannerft 
which now no longer exist — ^a task which tnese learned persons 
only undertook, because their subjects were connected with the 
Jiistory of this holy warfare. Among these> the ^elch Ituierary 
of Girald de Barri is particularly interesting. ' It contains many 
curious and minute particulars, respecting the state of the ancient 
Britons during the twelfth century > and it m^ust be allowed that 
/ew motives could either have , impelled the^ author to a tour 
through Wales at that period, or procured him that Respect, fo)r- 
bearance, and prptection from the lawless chieftai^, whose ter* 
litories he had to traverse, excepting his pious ermnd for pceaqh<* 
ing the recovery of Palestine. 

A splendid translation of the Itinerary of Giraldus, while on this 
expedition, is now before us ; and we entertain, both for the e^ 
riginal work and the merits of the modern edition^ that compla-> 
eent regard witk which it becomes the natives of one elevated re-*' . 
gion of the island to consider the history of another, allied to it 
m all the dignity of mountain and wilderness. We could cont^ 
pare the Tweed and the Towy, in the manner o£ flueUyn, as 
.undoubtedly there are salmon i^ both. We might Also remind the 
^ancient Britons, that, if they have genealogies, we have pedigrees 
of a length equally remorseless ^ if they have bards, we have 
S^nnachies j if they have ^x, we can boast of^ many a Mac i 
. jf they have mead, leeks^ and cheese, we hive cakes, kail, and 
whisky. We think they could jlot desire * better sympathy. * 
But it is enough, for the present, to vindicate our national inte- 
l%st in Giraldus Caoibrensis, by observing, that if ever the day 
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shall comoj that a steady and rational light shall be cast on Welch 
history, its beams must be reflected upon the dark period of our 
Scottish annals. 

Girald Barri, as we learn from a very good summary of hi« 
life by Sir Richard Hoare the editor^ was descended, by the father, 
from a noble Norman family, and, by the mother, firom the pa- 
tient Welch princes. He was bom in 1146, at the castle' of 
Manorbur in Pembrokeshire. The future Archdeacon early dis«- 
ptayed his inclination for the church, by bursting into tears, and 
requesting to be conveyed thither, when, upon some hostile in^ 
vasion, all the youth of the castle rushed to arms. It is probable 
his father might think him good for little else ; and thus, with 
one grain of the warlike spirit which was then universal, ttie to- 
pographer of Ireland and Wales had been lost to history, and had 
spent his life in the obscure, though furious, conflicts of the feuds 
of the Marches. Having acquired, with e^se and rapidity, such 
learning as the times afforded^ he was formally dedicated to the 
church, in which he soon attained preferment. His first remark- 
able feat was in the capacity of legate to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, when he fairly combated .and overcame the reluctance of 
the Welch to pay disputed tithes of various kinds, particularly of 
iJuese^ which must have been a considerable object in thai coun- 
try, if we judge of its importance by the anxiety with which it 
was vindicated. He also signalized his zeal for the church by 
suspending the aged Archdeacon of St David's, who could not (at 
least would not) discard his concubine \ and this proved equally 
to Giraldus honour and profit ; for the Archbishop named him to • 
the office and revenues of the suspended dignitary 5 burdened, 
hoA^efer, with a modicHm of provision for the aritient sinner who 
preceded him. In administering this new office, our historian- 
had a contest with the Bishop of St Asaph about the riglit of de- 
dicating a church at Keri, a village on the frontiers of the diocese 
of St David's. The mode of contesting the point seems not to; 
have been extremely different from tljat which two contending 
chieftains would have employed in disputing tl^ title to a manor 
or lordship j and furni$hes so extraordinary a picture of the man- 
ners of the age, that we cannot refrain from giving our readers' 
the detailed account of this holy strife. Girald, learning that 
the Archbishop meant to steal a march upon him, hurried for- 
wards, like an able general, to preocc^ppy the ground. 

* On the Saturday be def patched mefl*€fnger8 to two princes of that 
country, Eifteon Clyd and Cadwdhon, requeftin? them to fend feme 
trufty mtn of their families, provided with hones and arms, to affift^ 
him (if neoefltty required) in afiferting the rights of the church of St 
Pavid, as the Bifhop of St Afaph was reported tor be attended by a 
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ftrong .body ofvinen from Powya. He ikpt that aight at ]ulanbi4> 
&nd» on coining to Keri early on Sunday morping, round tnat two of 
the clergy, and partizans of the Bifhop, had concealed the keyd of th^ 
church : thefe being at length foynd, th§ Archdeacon enterei ttie^ 
church, and, haying'ordered the bells to be rung as a token of poffef- 
fion, he celebrated mafs with great folemnity. In the mean tinxc, mef- 
fengers arrived from the Bifhop, ordering preparations to be made for 
the dedicatiop of the church. Mafs befng concluded, the ArcJi^eacon 
fent forae of his clergy, attended by the dean of the province, to in- 
form the Biftiop, ** That if be came to Keri as a neighbour ami »" 
friend, he would receive him with every mark of hofpitidity ; but, if 
p^herwife, he defired him not to proceed. ^ The Biihop rdturncd for 
gnfwer, " That he was coming jn his profeffional capacity as Bi(h(H> of 
the diqcefe, to perform his duty in the <ledication of the chuvch. ** 
The Archdeacon and his clergy met the Bi(hpp at the entrance to the 
churchyard, where a long difpute arofe about the matter in queftion, 
and each afferted tl^eir refpedive rights to the church of Keri. To 
enforce hii? claimn the more, the Bi(hop difmpunted from his horfef 
placed his mitre on his head, and taking up his pafloral ftafi, walked 
ivith his attendants towards the church. The Archdeacon proceeded 
to meet him, accompanied by his clergy, dreffed in their furplices and 
facerdotal robes, who, with lighted tapers and up-raifed crucifix, came 
forth from the church in proceffioual form. At length, each began to 
excommunicate the other ; but thp Archdeacon havipg ordered the 
bells to be fung three times, as the ufual confirmation pf the fentence, 
the Bifhpp and Jiis train mounted ^heir horfes, and made a precipitate 
retreat, followed by a great mob, and pelted with clods pf earth and 
flones. Thi$ refolute conduft of the Archdeacpn gained him the ap- 
- probation of all prefent, and even of the Bi(hop himfelf, who was q. 
fellow-^udent with him at Paris. ' Vol. T. p. xv. xvi. 
• Whatever honour oi;r author might cbhn as the champion of 
the rights of his diocese, )ve cannot help thinking that the sight 
pf the two bodies of churchmen, each headed by their dignitary, 
meeting each other with crosses raised, beginnirig with a mutual 
attempt at consecration, and ending in mutual anathemas, till the 
bells, like a sudden discbarge of artillery, completely routed the 
opposite party,, exceeds in grandeur indeed, but not in decorum, 
the vulgar story ot the curates contending who Should* perform 
ilie funeral service. 

Upon another occasion, Girald takes great credit for going tp 
churchy on a very stormy day, to absolve certain excommunW 
f:ated persons. He admits, at the same time, that he would have 
hesitated, had nqt all the Journey been by land ; a pirpumsfance 
which seems rather to diminish the merit as well as^ peril of his* 
expedition. 

Moved by these merits, the Chapter of St David'^ chose Gi- 

raldus 
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jnJiIus iheir bishop when a yjwcancy took place. The ArciibidiDp 
of Ckpiterhm and his sufiragans made the same choice^ and ro- 
commeoded mm to th^ King for coafirmation^ praising highly 
his learning, probity, and spirit. But the King answered, that 
learning, probityyand spirit, were by no means i^ecommendatioits 
to the msnopric of St David's ; and thus Giratdos was kept. out 
of the see, for reasons which probably could not have beeii ob. 
jected to many of his contemporaries. The Archdeacon wag, 
notwithstanding, highly favoured by Henry IL, at whose court 
he resided for several years. FJe was even appointed preteptor to 
John« and added to the number c^ many learned and ^ccomplhb- 
ed men, whose hard lot it has been to superintend the education 
ftf weak and worthless' princes. With Prince Joh% Gixald Bas^. 
ri went as secretary to^Irdand, where he composed the topogra;- 
•fdiyof dttt kingdomf a. valuable aad euriou» work. On hi« re- 
turn, he recited his labours before a public awlaence at Oxltair4» 
-whefe, coptraxy lo the «isa^ fd the modem theatre, his pr^c* 
M&n lasted three whole ^]rs.; during which, equally diflSmag^ 
hmi' modern custom, the author remorded the patience of hk 
itiditors by three hos{»table liestiv^s. 

In the year 11S7, King Henry having laken the cross, Bald- 
win Ardibishop of Canterbury was sent to preach up the crusade 
4urQUf h the country of Wales. Gtrald accompanied him i and 
^ough both laboured zealously, the oratory of the Archdeacon 
^ad, ^eording to his own accoupit, more efiect than the autfaoh 
'irity and rank of his dignified companion. Indeed, if we take 
|he respectable authority of one John Spang, Girald would have 
enlisted a ^idioie .Welsh congregation of many thousands at once, 
liad he not fallen ioto the error of preaching to them in l^ngKsh, 
Jwhich they 4id not uad^^taad. The success of their mbsion 
was, however^ very great. W<5men were every where seen 
struggling to withhold their husbands and sons from taking the 
^ fatal vow ; and though their tears and entreaties withheld but a 
fiew from their purpose, yet Girald has collected all the vitupe- 
rative reflections upon the fair sex which either sacred or profane 
authqrs aiForded, with an industry only exceeded by the fifth hus- 
band of the Wife of Bath, who compiled the treatise, 
* Where divers authors^ whom the devil confound 

For all their lies) were in a volimie bound. 

M^e legends wene there of wicked wives. 

Than good in all the Bible and s^nts' lives. 

Lov^ seldom haunts the breast where learjiing lie% 

And Venus sets ere Mercury can rise. ' 
. Resides the aversion to these obstacles called * brats and 
yifes,' qomn^on to Girald Barry with all those hidustrious 
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pti8on8>Who follow the vecntiting service, be\had ako tlitif faa|p- 
py art of turning even disappointment into' commodity. A young 
man coining to join the Crusaders was waylaid and slain oy bis 
enemies. But the holy army was not weakened by bis misfor^ 
tane,ior die pathetic exhortations erf 6irald and Baldwin wrou^t 
uporrthe twhe^ archers who bad murdered him, to take the crossT, 
as the only expiation in their power for the slaughter-* In one 
respect the Archdeacon, as well as the Bishop of St David'«, apr 
pear to have acted with the punic faith of their calling : for al- 
though the first to take the cross, yet when their mission was 
completed, they verv considerately exchanged their pilgrimagetto 
the Holy l4and for the more ^ceful occupation of 'repairing tiie 
cathedral of St David^s at home. It was during the course *of 
this missionary expedition, that our author compiled his Itine^ 
vary, containing such a variety of curious and intere^ilg topo** 
^niphical information. 

When cleared from his vow to go to the Holy Land, Girabi ac- 
poOipanied King Henry to FraiKe, d^ng which expedition tbat 
monarch himself, many of bis retinue, and almost all the {ner- 
sonal attendants of our aiithor, were carried off by an epidemic 
disorder. Here he had nearly suffered a loss, of which only ^ 
studious scliolar can estimate the amount. He had entrusted his 
baggage, containing important letters of recommendation, a large 
$um (xf money, and the Journal of his Welch Itinerary, to a stran*^ 
ger, whom he bad hired as his personal servant. In bis jbutney 
towards di^ sea coast, thb man was ainissing <m the arrival o^ 
the. Aitbdeacon at Abbeville, v^bich gave rise to the following 
Qietbodical reflections by Giraid on his stipposed loss. 

* First-*^The loss of 4iis money was somediing, but moderate when 
fiompsured with.bis other losses ; for money wsis oftentimes los^ and 
oftentimes ^cpyered. : 

* Secpnd---The los^ q£ the earl*? l^tars* s^ of his pwn Appoint- 
ment as Lega^ in Wales, was still greater ; but as he ^ew the pur^ • 
port of Khem, be cpujd, by similar Tetters from the justiciary, obtsun 
some kind of redress. , 

^ Third—The \f}^ of his jonms^ls w^s hy far the most severe, and 
indeed irreparable, the \)ook not be^g j^s yet pi^b^ished. ** N(^ 
editOf sed edehdo. **" Life, p. xxviii. 

Bat the reappearance of his domestip, with al| bis baggage 
safe and untouched, drew from him the observation, ■ i 

* That God oftentimes inflicts with be^yy tribulations tho$e whom 
he loves and guides ; and 3,i the nioirient when they are in the greatest 
distress, sEows himself propitious and near at band. * Life, p* xxix. 

When Richard Cceur de Lion departed for the Holy I^d, 
he bonoui'ed our author with the situation of coadjutor to*Wil- 
Uaoi de torig Ghamp, Bisliop gi Ely, Regent of the l^<tom. 
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i^tltfs sitttsifion he might have attastiied'^eidter die Bbboftric of 
Bailor or of Lkndaff; but haying fixed his heart on that of St 
David^ he declined both. At lengdi, on th<e death of the aged 
inciunbenty he was again recommended as a fit candidate for his 
favourite see* But his powerful connexionsi as a descendant -of 
Welch princeSi w^e deemed an insurmountable obstacle tQ his 
attainining the only preferment which he appears to have ever 
coveted j and a sort of double return took place. Both Bishops 
elect appealed to die Pope ; and Girald, pleading his cause before 
him in person, presented Innocent III. with his works, wjteh thi^ 
punning compHment,* ^ Praesentarunt vobis alii Hbmfi >^aed nos 
libros.* This only proved, that our author did not understand 
the proper means to secure a favourable reception at Rome ; for 
his advers2lry's pounds preponderated over his books, and "hia 
cause was decided against him. From this period he was invidv* 
ed in disputes with the see of Canterbury and with the Court, al- 
though probably the persecutions^ winch he underwent have not 
been softened in his own account of them. At length, wearied 
out with the ccmtest, he resigned his archdeaconry and church 
preferments in favour of his nephew Philip de Barri, to whom he 
was often accustomed to apply the verse, 

Difce, puer, virtutem eai me, vcrumque laboreiBt 
Fortunftm ex aKia— — ^ 

Girald afterwards lived in .retirement, from which he refused 
lo emerge, even when ^ the bishopric of St David's, so long the 
object of his ambition, was ^t length offered to him. He died 
at St Pavid'$, in the 74th year of his age, and lies buried in the 
cathedral church. Wei have, in the work before us, a fxmt 
dutiful engraving of his tomb. The character of this learned 
and jealous historian seems to be very justly summed «9 by the 
present translator^ 

* Noble in hie birth, and comely in his perfon ; mild in his maonen^^ 
and afbble in hit conv^rfation ; ;bc»1ou«, a^ive, and undaunted in main* 
^aiaing the riglits and dignities of bis church ; moral in his chara^er, 
and orthodox in hi^ principles ; charitable and difinterefled, though am? 
|)itiou8; leamed, though fuperftitious j SVCH WAS GIRALDUS. 
And in wbateyer point oiF view we eajamine the charaAer of this extra- 
ordinary man, whether as a fcholar, a patriot, or a divine, we may juftly 
confider him as one of the brighteft luminaries that adorned the annals 
of the twdfdi cexitury. ' 

The next department of 8ir Richard's work is called an Intro- 
duction to the History of Wales, from the Invasion of Britain by 
the Romans, down to the year 1118, when Girald made his pro- 
gress. This introduction does not quite merit the extensive title 
which it bears. It is rather to be entitled a Dissertation upoii the 
Capinaigi^ of ^e Romans in Wales, with a very minute, and. 
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wq have no doubt, vahtiUe and curious aecount of the laSfitai^ 
roads, stations, sculptures, 8c,c. w^hich st|il pres^nre tlie memorir' 
of liieir conquests. Many of their monuoteilts are'enj^yed wkn 
great beauty ; and the labour of the antiquarian and artist hxre \ 
been by no means cpnfined to such as occur in Vales. Much of 
liris learning, however interesting, is entirely out of, its proffer 
•place. It would have formed the grounds of an excellent arcnlB»- 
ological essay, but has no relation jto Girald Barri, who but rarely 
^alludes to the Rpmans, their conquests, or their monuments, dmv 
ing his whole progress. We must confess we should have been 
^^otore edified by an account of the antient British manners amt 
Jiistory, from the period of the retrpat of the Romans, till the 
12th century. This would unquestionably have thrown light up- 
on the Itinerary of Giraldus ; but this whole space is hurried 
t>ver in less time than is allotted to any individual Roman road i 
*and therefore, we think Sir Richard Hoare has been so far gmkv, 
both of the sin of commission and omission. 

We next arrive at the work of Giraldus himself> which is^ as 
we have already repeatedly hinted, a journal of his' travels 
through Wales, when preacning the Crusade, under the auspices 
of Baldwin, Archbishop of Cariterbu|y« Every day's journey is 
strictly measured out; find the moving accidents ^ by flood and 
fields ' the detention ^t ferries, and the lack of guides, as piteously 
^detailed as if the su^rers had actually made the tour of Wales 
und^r all the disadvantages of ^e present day. To be sure, in- 
stead of a broken postchaise, B^Udwin and Ginald were occa- 
sionally hampered hj die obstinacy of some stubborn chieftain-; 
and instead of being served witii chickens in tbiiir shells to 
breakfast, they had the animating and sublime risk c^ being 
massacred at the iiext furning, and bequeathing their names to 
some * wood cf revenge, ' or * den of mourning. * In the styfc 
^f this antient joilrrnal, we acknowledge a tone of perfect veracity 
ifx what Girald avouches upon his own knowledge, and of super- 
stitious crecJuKty concerning church miracles, or whatever con- 
cerjied thp craf^ of tl>? * Great Di^ha' of the period. SucH ^ 
'^Qpunicr^tj^ in a period of so great antiquity, is invaluable ; be- 
^s^]x^e W.^ not only learn from tnence, >|i^ith some accuracy, what' 
T^i^'.as tbe st*ite of the country ^t the time, but we also become acV 
quainted with the progress of society, and tbp effect of the ai;^- 
^psiK scholastic educaupq upon pur.authpr i^nd his companions, 
f erji^^injy the best inforq^ed mep of tli^ age. In a MfO^d, it JM:fi» 
,sents 1X6 with a rnap, not o^ly 9f th? . coi^ntry itself, but oT thie 
jfnanuers of the inhabitants, the mojre valuables, as it was |)oui;trav. 
ed ty one who was ignorant of the extent of tl^ service svhich ip 
the last respect he w?is rendering usjj and wh<j imagined he was re^- 
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c^dkjg fefti, wb^ he was only wViQg sjf ^cqu^flnt^d wUh Ae. 
l^^^kn^fle^ to whicli, ip a certq^in it^te of foci^ty, the bupian 
minfl is inevitably incident. As a defcription of the f^ce of the 
countiry» ajid as an irjde^c to the feelings of iq inhabitants durraft 
the feigp of lieifiry II., t^e Itinerajry ^4 it? fuppleiiient f^WML 
fep^rate objeds pf co|^4pt;»tion. » 

In the former refpeft, sjtbough the yalne of Oir^ld-^ ?KOik i* 
uniirfirfaUy acknowll^dged, it is to us comparatiyely an unintereftr 
ing fubjecl of review. We can only dlow its very important mc^ 
rit, hifliorically fpeaking, while the minute and local nature of thq 
information conveyed is beyond our criticifm, and, when uncont' 
pe£led with hiftory, is perhaps not very deferving of inveftiga-' 
tt<Mi. . Yet fome of Giraki's topographical xiefcriptions are in them-* 
felves very (Iriking ; and perhaps we cannot feled a more favour- 
able fpecimen of bi$ ftyle, and of Sir Richard Colt Hoare's tranf- 
lation, than the noted aqcount of the Abbey of Llapthoni. 

* Jn the deep vale of Ewyas, which is about an arrow-shot broad* 
lencircled on ^ sides by lofty mountains, stands the church of 3t John 
the Baptist, covered widi lead, and an arched roof of stone ; and, con-> 
gidering the nature of the place, not unhandspmjely constructed, op ihe 
very spot where the humble chapel erf" David the Archbishop had for-* 
merly stood, decorated only with moss and ivy. A situation truly, 
pajciilated for religion, and more adapted to canonical discipline, th^iv 
aH the monasteries of the Briti^ isle. It was founded by two her-i 
naits, in honour of the retired life, far removed from the bustle (d 
inankind, in a solitary vale watered by the river Kodeni* v From H«-r 
deni it was tailed Lanbodeni, for lian stCTifies an ecck^tical place« 
This derivadon may appear far-fetched, for d« name erf" the place i» 
Welsln is Naijthodeni. Nant signifies a ruaning-strosto^ from whem^ 
this place is stiU called by the inhabitants, J4^dewi N^lbodeni^ q% 
th^ ctwxh of 8t David wpcn the river Hodeni. . The English tb^^e^ 
fore corruptly call it J^nthoni, whereas it should citb$x be xalkd 
Nanthodeni, that is, the brook of the Ho^i, or X^anhc^deniy die 
church upon the Hodeaii. Owing to its mountainous ^tuat^oi)* tte 
rains are frequent* the winds boisterous, and th^ douds in winter al- 
most continual. The air, though heavy, is healthy ; and disuses 
are so rare, that the brotherhood, when worn out by long t(ril and af- 
fliction during their residence with the daughter, retiring to this asy? 
lum, and tb their mother's lap, soon, regain their long w|she^ fo? 
jtiealth : for,«as my topographical history of Ireland te^fies, ip pro- 
portion as we proceed to the ^stward, Ae &ce of the sky is mor^ 
pure and subtile, and the air more piercing ^nd inclement ; but as vr^ 
draw nearer to the westward, the air becomes mxn^ cloady» but a€ 
^e same time is more temiiierate and healthy. Hp» the nurnks, sit^ . 
ting in thejr cloisters, enjoying the fresh air, wben d^y happen to loo^ 
^p towards the horizon,, b^old ijie tops of ibe mountains as k wei^ 
|oiicb|ng the heavens, a^d her^s of wild deer feeding on their sum- 
mits: 
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mits : the body of the sun does not become visible above tihe heights of 
the mountains, even in serene weather, till about the first hour, or a 
little before. A spot truly fitted for contemplation, a happy and de- 
lightful spot, fully competent, from its first establishment, to supply all 
its own wants, had not the extravagance of Englbh luxury, the pride 
of a sumptuous table, the increasing growth of intemperance and in- 
latitude, added to the negligence of its patrons and prelates, reduced 
It from freedom to seryility ; and if the ?tep-daughter, no less envious* 
Jy than odiously, liad not siipplanted her mother. ' I. p. 68, 69. 

This /rival ftep«daughter, founded at Gloucefter, utider the pa- 
tiTonage of Milo Earl of Hereford, was originally a cell of the mo^ 
ther church of Lianthoni in Wales. Snr Richard Hoare, in his 
notes, gives us an animated picture of the charity by which, the 
foundation was didated, as well as of the reluctance with whictt 
Robert de Betun, originally prior of Lianthoni, compelled to aban- 
don thatiblitary and romantic fpot, fought preferment in a more fafe 
and wealthy, but lefs inteteftitjg country. This Robert de BetUn 
had been created bifhop of Hereford in 1 1 29, having been the fe* 
cond prior of the monaftery of Ll?-nthoni. 

< * Robert de Braci was the third prior of this abbey ; during his 
time the peace and tranquillity of this religious establishment was so 
completely destroyed, by the continual incursions and depredations of 
the neighbouring Welsh, that the residence becanae insupportable : 
he applied to Robert de Betun his predecessor, for advice and relief 
on behalf pf his distressed brethren. The feelings and conduct of 
the bishop on this nielancholy occasion, are sp truly pathetic an<i • 
charitable, that I shall give them in the words of his biographer t 
"f* Singi^lariter autem succurref>at animo, graviusque torquebat con- . 
ventus Lanthoniae inter barbaras gentes deprehensus. Audit spolia- 
tes semel et secundo. Audit victualiji jejunis defecisse, nee alia jam 
posse tuto convectari, Dolet, anriatur, luget, tanquam omnes truci* 
dasset* Ascivit ad se conventum, tradidit eis demos suas, capellam, 
horrea, cellaria, c«eterasque necessarias ofiicinas, redditus insuper epis« 
copaWs, quantum necessitatibus eorum suflSicere possit. Interim quas- 
sivit et invenit eis locum habitationis apud Glocestriam, expensas de- 
dit ad sedificandum. Secundo anno transtulit illuc conventum. " 

* Many other paiticulars concerning Robert de Betun may be 
found in his life, written by William de Wycumb, prior of Lianthoni, 
and printed by Warton in his jinglia Sacra^ from which I shall select 
another anecdote, as relating to the convent of Lianthoni. On his ^ 
promotion to the see of Hereford, he is said to have quitted his re-, 
tirement with reluctance j and on reaching the summit of the Hat^ 
t«rel hills, and lookmg back to the sanctuary he had left, he burst in- 
to a flood of tears, and could with difficulty be removed from the 
spot 2 his steady partiality and affection to ^e community, of which 
he was once a member, Iwere amply exemplified by his generous and . 
charitable conduct towards it durilig the period of its distress. '«- 
L p, 79, 80, 

From 
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From Ae specimen which we have given, it may he noticed, 
that Girald is spirited and just upon subjects, where most monk- 
ish historian^ are turgid and httle scrupulous of ver^ity. We 
may therefore trust, so far as the author quotes his personal 
observation, to the testimony which he has given us of the state 
of the towns, castles, and religious houses which he had occasioa 
to describe ; and had we any doubts on the subject, they wotdd 
be removed by the industry of the Editor, who has not failed ta 
follow his original through every winding of hi» journey, and 
who, we find, corroborates, from the present state of many of- 
th^ buildings described by^ the Cambrian, the account rendered 
pf tb^m in the Itinerary., 

.' But although topographical inquiries are worthy of deep at«» 
tention, because they often tend to ccHifirm or disprove the details 
of history, yet, when remote from the scene of action, we mu^t 
admit that we are 'more deeply engaged by what relates to the 
state of human manners, than the mere facts that the church of 
St Germain is situated * three or four miles from Rhayader in 
lladhorshire, on the right hand side of the road, from thencef to 
lilanf^iddlQes ; * or that the two castles, newly erected on the 
Traeth Mawr, are * oqe called Deudraeth, belongrn]g to the sons 
of Conan, situated in Evionyth, towards the northern mountains ; 
the odier, named Cam Mardryn,\' &c. Our attention has been, 
therefore, principally engaged by the numerous traits of Welch 
manners with which Girald has diversified his journal. He often 
favours us with historical anecdotes ; and although . he yet 
more frequently gives superstitious details of miracles and pro- 
digies, we are not to view even these antlia with two fasti- 
dious an eye. To know what men believe, is one mode of 
estimating what they are. Besides, such tales are rarely. told, 
without bringing out some circumstance respecting the habits 
and customs of the actors. For example, in the tale of the 
Spectre who appeared to Henry, we have a slight specimen of 
the English of that early period. In these respects, such legends 
may be even more valuable than the facta of history herself; for 
the dry detail of the annals of a rude people are only interesting 
to their (descendants ; whereas, whatever tends to ascertain the 
manners of an early stage of society, is a step gained in the his-^ 
tory of mankind. 

Among the customs which Giraldus and his commentator 
have thus pressrved, we cannot help distinguishing very many 
which are still common in Scotland. The strange kind of divi- 
nation practised by inspecting the blade-bone of a sheep, (Vol. I. ' 
ft. 192.; is not entirely worn ou^ in the Highlands of Scotland. 
\ The 
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The clofii made by tlie Welch for their garments, <vas cafle^ 
Breachan ; and the same name is, in old ballad poetry, given to 
the Highland tartan. 

* He turned hiin right and round about, 
• And rowed Win in hi^ breachan ; 
And ktd hiih d<W^-n to sey a sleep, 
I* fte Lawlirtds o' Bnleighaii. ' 
' The ctltiofis itc<3Sxni given by Sit Richard of the Druidicai 
cefenr?onies bBftrveti on the firft of Novem^r, imtncdratel^ tccal 
to a Scotchtnan thfc fupWftitioiis fports of Hallow^E'fen. 

< The attttmmal fire is stBt fciridled m North Wales, btfJng on xhi' 
eve of the first day oi November, and is att^<!fod by tnstrij cere^mo^ 
r^ii siici is ninftiilg through th^ fire and 5m6ke, each eaStinjg a 
stone ifttd the fire, stnd afl runnhig off at the conclusion, to escape 
Irom the Mack short-tafled sow ; men supping upon parsnips, ilut^ 
and apples ; catching lip an ap^ sifspended by a string with the 
mouth alone, and & same by an jsipple in a tub of wjtter ; each 
throwing a nut into the firft ; and those that bUm bright, betDken 
prosperity to tjie owners through the following year, but those that 
bum black and crackle, denote misfortune. Ont^e following morn- 
ing the stones are searched- for in the fire, and if any be missings 
they betide ill to tliose who threw them in.' Vol. II. p. ^15. 

The burning of nuts is mentioned at great length by Burrist 
and is in univerfal observance in Scotland, tKough the augiiry i$ 
limited to love affairs. The ducking for apple§,^ and fnatching 
at them when fufpendej, are alfo common praftices, . The pat 
/ing-bell, mentioned as taving been formerly ufcd in Wales, is, 
or at Icaft was, wltHin thefe few year^ rejtained in fonle parts of 
ScQtland. The Beadle went before the coffin^ alternately ringing 
a fmall hand-bell, and reciting part of a pfalm, or at leaft fomc 
religious rhime, in a very liigubrious tone. Many other curious 
coincidences might be meotioncd. 

J(q the laft part of his work, vJ^hich i$ a defcriptioh o^ Wales, 
Giraldus gives us two formar and diftin£^ treatifes on the good 
and bad qualities of his countrymen. Thefe run very muck 
into each other, r^r example, we learn from the iirft, th^t the 
W-elch. wcfe the moft fobier and abftemious of men, when living 
upon their own account 5 but from the fecond, that they amply 
indemnified themfelves, when they had an dpportuhity of feed- 
ing on free coft. . In the firft, they are praifed for the daunt- 
leis courage with which they expofcd their naked bofoms to the 
fpears of the mailed Normans ; in the fecohd, cenfured for thi^if 
bafe and difhonourable cuftom of flying when deadily oppofed* 
Among their virtues, is enumerated that of continence } among 
their vices, a bad habit of marrying their coufins-germah ^ 
and finally, Giraldus, as an EngliOiman, gives his advice how 
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^ Waie^ ihay be b^st stit)^U#^ md ^dir^mi,' ^hffe, as i Welch-* 

, ihan, lie iiisttucta tiU ccmtibymeti, rtl a ^ep^i^e cli^teT, Hcf\*r thefy 
mdy fee^t reb^f ^g^V\si: attd ffesist th6 ^^±6ii cforiiinattefr. There 
tin be; ho^^xer, tkih doui)!, that, rfi his beatt, he Wa§ a tftte 
l^ekiimafi^ aS is fe^id^ilt ifrbm the (fo'ftcltisibh of Ms wcJrk, 
^hich>e fehafl extract, ^s ^ sjiecfaitfi both of the'C?r|g}^ ifaJ 
of ttte tHhdfatioit : * 

' «; fhe English, I say, fight irt 6rdet t6' 6"tpel tiie hatWal ifthdiltaTttr 

■ from the islandj and ^cur? td fhemteelirt^ ffij possession df iid i^hol^ 5* 
bttt the wash m^ihtaJn.ihe cditflifct; tSrat they, #hoha*^'sd long eA-' 
jbyed th^ ioterel|fn|t ^ S^* ^^^^ kfc^Sbinr trffey at hdst Antl al hid-' 

. kig-f lac5 fh ttie ^di-it <idrft^r^^ it^ diiMr^it^ #obds shSd iriatshes 5 
^di B^^fedr as it wet^j ft)f their oflfeiU:*^ ttiay di^e m a state of 
^verty, fop a limited' time-, perfomi ptouice for the e^^cesses they* 
committed in the days of fhtir prospeimf *' f'or thte perpetii^ renExem^ 
branee b£ theif former ^r&it^esi diie Ti?<roUectioii oi their Tro^n de« 
sficat^ ^4 th^ high ±idt pontin^ied rtaj^ty of the kmg<tbm of Britain^ 
miY 4iaw forth; n^iany^^ lateht gfSLrk of anjir^sity,' and enconraige the 
daring spirit of rebellion. Hence, during, the military expe4itiott 
which King Henry the S^cpiid n^ade in our days a^aainst South 

. Wales, an old Welshman at Pencadair, who had laiimBlly adhered 
to him, being desired to give his opinion ibout the rbyd army, and 
.whether he thought thdtpf the, rebels, would mate r^istance, and 
'what would be the final event of this, war, xepire<i, " This nation, O 
king, may iiow, as in former times, be harasseci, and in a- great measure 
weakened and destroyed by your and otheir powers, and it will often 
prevail by its laudable exertions ; but it can nevejf l^p totally subdued^ 

[ through the wrath of man, unless the wrath 0^ Godshall concur. 
Nor do I think, that any otheir nation than this of Wales, or any 
other language, whatever may h^es^ter come to pass, shall in the 
day of severe examination befi)re th^ Supreme Judge, ai^wer for this 
comer of the earth. '/ 11. S^O, 361. 

Sir Richard HoaVe's part of the work is Respectably executed. 
The English is goo^li and yet preserves diat sort of formality^ 
which is not unpleasing in per usiftg an aneient aiuthpfi and which, 
indeed, is the itecessaiy ccwisequence of a liteM sTnd faithful 
translation of a topogxti|4rical' work, irhere It 1^ impossible to re- 

, cast the sentences uport a freer tftdde)', i^iftn^ injiHing the au- 
thenticity of the translattelf. The tifaWsl^f's^ nbtes and supple- 
ment convey all that we can^ reslsortaMy teSl^for the illustration 
of the text, although th^ \)ranf flie ^sphy df fhat varied loTe 
with which late commenfdtti^^ h^ve sorhetimes aScforn^d such sub- 
jects. A more intimate acqaainfaftce #ith' aAriefrt ^etry might 
nave added something to th^se lufcubratioftS. For ej^imple, there 
is a long and most curiohs romartce, oi? rofhahfrc hisitory, in the 

^ British Museufn^ on the exploits of Guariae, which would have 
' " - "* enabled 
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eaaUtd Su;.fiicliard to thrpw much light upoa t^ histoiy of tjiit 
famous champion* Fordun should have been coosulted conceni- 
iug the history of I^Ierlin Wjrllt or Silvester. Sir Richard would' 
h^e se^ from that early authority, that tKe prophet died, not in 1 
Wales, tut in the Silva Calydonia, and was buried at DrummeU 
ziar {tumulus Merlinl) l^e also think Sir Richard inight have 
lightened his labours a little, by appealing to t)rayton, aiid other 
ancient English poets j and are rather surprised^ when he de- 
scribeafiarri, that he omits the famous verses of Speiiser, on the 
subject.of the din heard amid its rocks, which he poetically im- - 
putes to the spirit^ labouriiig to complete a duty imgosed on them 
bf MerUn^ at still expecting the return of their t4skni|isten But^ 
although some of di^. little fringe^ and ornaments, might have 
been introdttced with gopd effect, we are far from thinking that 
the commentator has l^en idle or indifferent* Much vahiable . 
aid curious matter is drawn from the Cambrian bards, with s^mie 
very spirited &iglish versions of their poetry, by Ridnrd F^toni 
£«}. The following is a specioieii from Us translation of &#. 
Hirlas^ or Drinking-Hom of Ow«n* 

* Cup-bearef, when I want thee mdst» 

Widi doteoila^eaiettce n^nd diy poftC^ 

Reach me the norn, I know its power 

Acknowlec^ged in the sochd hour ; ^ 

Hirla^ thy contents to draiii 

I feel a longing, e'en to pain t 

Pride of fbasts, profound and blue, 

Of the nintb wave's azure hue, 

*rhe drink of heiroes formed to hold,- 

"With art enrich'd and lid of gold ! 

Fill it with hragawd to the bnnk, 

Confidence-inspiring drink ; 

Then fillM, the horn to Gwgan beaf^ 

Warriot of the broiv severe, 

Whose gallant actions lotid proclaim 

His title to Ae cUp of fame J 

Bdd in their course, unmatched for speect 

Are the whelps of Grontmfs breed ; 
i^' ' * RoujL^4l^a baitla^ who can stand 

The force Of the resistless band^ 

Who, in every conflict hard, 

Merit weU the bright reward i 

Valued chiefs in sudden shout. 

Deliverers from dif^ceful rout 1 * 

,p., Whose guardian voices ever near 

Sahrina^s shepherds jojr to h^ar, 

Whose fame on record shall be fpuiid, 

So long as horns an j inead gb round. ' - ll. p. 21% i^f^ 
' > % -' *^ The 
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.1|ienotes» as well as th^ original of Gtraldasi ^^h ^^^^ 
admirable subjects for modem poetry ; ani ve were not siir* 
jptized, though much jl^a^edf to ttieet, in &e course of our 
readings with many of the incidents and hetoeii of Southej^ 
Madoc. We have, for eiample, 

* 'thzt hot and uoezpeded Hhskg^ 

On feeiriog'd bank ' ^ 

arid Bcrwyn*il aftei' ftrilr. * 

tV'e recognized also, with pleasur^^ oUt frieiid^ CLhysi Cytei-^ 
iioc, axld eVen Old Gbagan of Powislaild. Giraldus, too, itjti^ 
hished Southet with the interesting nnicddte Concerning th^ di$^ 
intetring of old King Owen i in which Udwofthir dpetltioxi, Wt 
are afraid, the airchdea^dtt Was hinisetf ail iS^stant 

This Work is most beaiitifully pHnt^, and adorned with ^h^ 
gravings^ both of the tnonUnients of anticfUity, and df th« scenes 
traversed by the Mllisidnai^ies of the Chisade; tt ii a 9plendi4 
,J;)reseht to wal^s^ and he ^ill desiferV^ wfell of Irdaiid, and Wd 
Vin add of Bfitaih, who shall giVe an edition Of the fopdgfaphfat 
Hibehiisg, as Well translated and illuiitrated^ 



ARt. mUi RecoUeaiam rf P»ris h$ ih Tedrs IMS, 1803, 1804^ 
ind 1805. By John Pinkerton. 2 Vol. 8to^ pp^ 102S* 
Longman & Go* London^ 1806* 

^TTfi hate long khoMm Mr Pinkertoit As a lat^ofioud polemical 
^^ antiljUary, and a diligent cbrnpifei* Of antiquarian Histot^i 
in a toost absurd and detestaW^ style. "We expected something 
interesting, howeV^r^ from the Parisian reicoUections df a man 
fco learned and industrious ; atld after being quite sicken^ with 
descriptions Of the galleries^ gardens, dinhet^, and spectacles of 
Paris, we looked forward with mUch ss^tisfaction to the more Sub* 
stantial entertainment of Mr Pinkertdn'a ettidition and originality^ 
It waS liifiniffely ^Onsolatoty, therefore^ for U^ to rdad in his pre- 
facei that maiiy of the topics of Which he Was to treat, « weW 
fiuch as did not occUr iti the works p£ /ir^itM^tralrelkts $ * and 
that ne^ views were iritrodtteed 0A th< itiose triviiJ, for ibe in* 
struction aS well as th^ amu^Hnei^ of his readers* 

On tumiiig) with som^ impatienlje, to the Worit itself. We werv 
highly gratified to find the fe^t ithapter pt%i^ented under the im- 
posing tkie of « General tdeas, '/ an4 prepjlred oiirstlVes for the 
didC^ssidn of som« pf ofound aiid eomjMr^hensive maxims as to th« 
anc^^SsiOh df political <^yi^t», a^d thcr tevoluttons of- em)pire, or 
ai least for the exposition ^ Scmie ffrznA j^rinciples for the dtscrU 

rOL. vUk jrtd. i«4 : , . 1 • . . ttipiUM 
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mination of national character, or tlie correction of prejudices. 
Instead of this, however, we were mortified to discover, that Rft 
Ipinkerton's * general ideas * consisted entirely of a very few mis- 
Vrellaneods *y^r// with regard to the city of Paris, 'grran^ed ip the 
most fantastical order that. can well be imagined^ We are thetfe 
told, that the water of the Seine iS grc(?nish \ and tlikit, in the 
Place Dauphin^, .there' is a superb monument to the memory of 
General Des^aix : that .the E|iipev>jr Jull^^n atlmlrcd Paris as a pbce 
of residence;, and that it i$ warmer than London in summers 
that the river was frozen over for a fortnight in 1 802 ; and that 
|b^ people there do not burn coals, but wood. The next chapter, 
which is entitled, ^ Of the Environs of Paris, ^ is still worse. It 
cojitain§, absolutely nothing that can be called information j and 
xhe. sum of its topographical descriptioiij wc? tliink^ amounts to 
tliis, — Th^t th^re is a picturesque island at Charenton j and that 
pt Cloud is a delightful village : that the road from it to Paris 
J3 lighted by reverberating lamps; and that, at Mont Mar tre, there 
are "alehotises 'where the common people dance and eat sallada* 
We are Kkewise informed, that, on one of these occasions, die 
flflOXL^gayfi^ way^ and diat.sfiyejcal of the.s§. merry persons were suf- 
focated in the rubbish. 

. All this, we mast coi^fes^y rather disheartened usj but our astq^ 
l^ahm^nt* it wiireasUy lyefeelipved, was extreme, when we discover- 
ed, as we went on> that our pl^ddin^, pedantic, pugp^cious arch- 
aeologist, who left this country with a confirmed character for all 
thesB accomplishmente m 1-802, was, in the coarse of three; little 
^rS) transformed into a strange likeness of a Parisian petiUmaUre s, 
was become a profound critic in wine^, dressed dishes, and orna- 
ments for the table ; was in raptures with the freedom and gak 
lantry of the French ladies ; prattled pieces of phiiosophism about 
^ultery and the laws of divorce ; and, affecting an air of th^ 
]3gK>at amiable etourderici indicated the profoundest contempt in^ 
th^ usages and fashions of this melancholy island. 
. Most of our readers have probably had the misfortune to'nieet 
with some ill-conditioned young man recently returned frqm the 
CoRtinei:!^ bursting with admiration of every thing. French, and 
iirith.den^Qn for every thing. Eqglisb; enraptured with the lan- 
guage, the manners, the poetry, the principles, ixA philo^phyt 
^ the great nation ^sneering at our broad cloth and 8ea-coal» and 
uttering various original pleasantries on the subject of Toast beef» 
S]}ato$)eare» and connubial fidf lity. A personage of this descripr 
lion is said, in our vulgar tcHigue,,t<i \^ Fretmhifiid p ai)4 the wpi4 
is Bo very expressive, that we must be peunitted |o make aise.ij^ 
it. Now, we have seen various descxiptbns of persons. who^fitfiYt 
mitorgioie this salutary prqi^eiB^ from gentleiq^Q Q«|t of liv^i to 
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Hch tVeat lindians ; but^ untU this time^ it never was our fortuned 
ii^ , meet with a FrenchyUd pedants and ^ruly the operation, w^ 
conceivei cou^d scarcely be performed on \more untoward sub- 
ject ; the natural anxiety, stiffness^ and seriousness of the origi-^ 
n^l character^ running into very singular combinations with me 
iSippancy and petulance of the new one, and occasionally forming 
contrasts of a very amusing description. It is the spectacle of this 
etxtraorclinary jsietamorphosis> which gives these volumes all th^ 
faiterest they possess* Mr Pinkerton s partiality for every thing 
French is quite ludicrous and unbounded : not only their dinners^ 
M^nes^ exIubitions> fa^ions, and fruits, are incomparably supe- 
rior to ours^ but their men and women, their marriages, batns^ 
'.tastes, tempers, mobs> and artists, are equally delightful: nay^ 
their style of gardening is infinitely more pleasmg than ours, an<| 
iheir statuaries much superior to those of Rome and Athens^ 
An this optimism, too, is delivered in a style so exquisitely com? 
pounded, of the author's old scholastic and nis new gallant phrase4 
dogy, that the result is something quite grotesque and originak 
We must gratify oui^ readers with a few specimens of these in- 
terestyig recollections. 

* The hour of dinner being fo late at Paris^ the fornaerly enchanting 
iheal of fupper has become almoit unknown^ Hence it is generally lu 
the half hour of the defert, nrhen the rofy or white champaign fparkles 
in the glafs, that the French ladies difplay their moft fafcinating powers* 
Alfumingi as it were, the chark6ter of a^treffes, they attack the men/ 
or defend thdhifelves, with the moft brilliant corrufcations of wit and 
humour, of altered fimplicity, or the moft refined fhrewdnefs and dtf- 
ttemment of charafter; Their eyes alfo become fb expreifive and im- 
paffioned, that they ieem to wield, like Circe, the fod of c(nchant- ' 
meat. 

« Didemt has fomewhere imt>uted to the Britifh fair an apparent 
pride, coldnefs atid difdatn ; tior can it be wonderefd that fuch impref^ 
Sons are made by fome tnglifh women ttpon Frenchmen ; for the French 
ladies may certainly be faid to form a perfeA contraft^ being warin^ 
humble^ and alluring. A French woman always looks npon even ^ 
ftranger, as if fhe would be happy to converfe with him. Her eyes 
never fail to fay, *^ Pray, my good fir, talk to me^ *' Perpetually and 
intenfely c6nfci6us of her fex, (Ke regards the fociety of mea as th6 
fummit of her felicity. Difinterefted in her prepofFeinoils, fhe^ follows 
Ihe bent of nature, and not the di6^ate8 of avarice. And it riot rafely 
happens, that they are as fteady in maintaining an attaclmient^ as thejr 
are warm in its formatiohi The ladies of the fouth of France, fom« 
of th^tn' ^cendsfnts p^haps of the antient Greek cc^enieft, ai« parti;- 
€S»Af cddbrited /»r tbe ftMttn^ of th^it- countepanc<e, the Maift 
expreffion of their eyes, and^tht warmth of the ir^coaftitatk>n8. A fs^ 
Lfonefe may be laid to form one of the moft. enchanting obje^ls in the 

E e ;j . ' wiiiverfei 
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univerfe ; and the Grecian graces feem to have glided thua &r to the 
Aorth. Vet the Frenchmen often fpeak with rapture of the Itali^ afn4 
Spanifli women as being yet more divine. The moil celebrated beauty 
of Paris* Madam Talli^i is a Spaniih lady ; and the generals have 
often Italian favourites. * VoL i. p. 25— J7* 

Thi9 description seems to have inflamed our gallant author'^ 
Imagination to a degree of poetical inspiration^ and, blending 
ceitain classical images, zi is his manner, Mrifh his modern recok^ 
lections, he Concludes by exclaiming, • It is no wonder, then^ 
that an English traveller feels as if he were in the antient island 
of Cyprus J or at Rolne, during the games of Flora, when the 
courtezans danced naked on the stage. He is afterwards kind 
enough to inform * the inexperienced traveller, that the French 
fair do not grant their favours, without previous selection,' diffi- 
culty, and devotion v ' and after giving himself, for some time^ 
the ridiculous airs of un Jtomme a bonnes fortunes^ he partly com*^ 
municates the secret of his success, in the following short sen- 
tence, which, of itself, we really think, might justify the account 
we have hitherto given of this publication; * V 

< The French wines alfo, certainly excite the amorous paffions ; and 
may be regarded as one caufe of a iingularity obferved in sdt ages, the 

* gaiety, petulance, and falacity of the French male, which fo powerfully 
feduce the females of other countries. ' p. 28. 

' After this, it will not surprise the reader to find Mr Pinkerton 
joining ^th the Parisian beaux esprits^ to ridicule our prosecu- 
tions for crim, coti. ill cases where * a man of spirit would have 
recourse to the sword or pistol^ If he wished to quarrel about 
such trifles. ' He reasons also on the subject of divorce, in tlie 
following pious and convincing manner. 

< In the new civil code, one chief realbn af&gned for a divorce, is a 
complete diiTonance of temper. And certainly, as marriage could never 
be intended, either by God or man, to produce mutual mifery, it would 
ieem that no juller caufe can be affigned. Milton in vain attempted' to 
introduce it into the Eoglifh laws, which allow no divorce, except for 
infidelity, — too frequently a matter of laughter in France. With an 
equal knowledge of human nature, the French code permits the wife 
to ftie for a divorce, if the huAand keep a fer^'ant maid 6t other con- 
cubine in the fame houfe ; an outrage getierally too powerful for female 
fedings. ' I^ 32. . 

But pur author is not Frenchified upon points of gallantry 
alone ^— he is anxious to persuade his readers, that he has ac- 
quired all the sprightUness and pleasing prattle of that facetious 
.pe(^le, and, in an evU hour, has yielded to the temptation of 
cssayii^g his talent at light and ingenious trifling, m the foBow-r 
ing an4 other passages. ' * . * i 

Thk 
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■ * Ulis worfc may be said, in some degree, to<resemMe the city of 
tvliich it treats, and the peopl^ whom it delineates, 

Paime tons les genres, hors le genre ennuyeux. ' 

In order to avoid die tedious nature 0£ coniinuigi description, occa- 
i^ptnH chapters diall be interspersed of a different character- Nay, as, 
m^hffis, you pass rapidly fronfi a trifling pr disagreeable object, to one 
<^ the greatest utility and magnificence, the like freedon^ shall be u;^ed 
ia. t}us picture* Yet tl^e author shall not aspire to the license of 
^ontaigne^' who^ in his chapter on boots, has giot said one word con- 
cerning boots, diough he have treated of almost every thing else* 

* It is to he regretted that, when titles were abolished in France, the 
f titles ©f books were iwt also included in the proscription 5 for numer- 
pu* are the works, published at Paris, and elsewhere, which might as 
well have appeared without any titles at all ; and where, as in the 
' Hebrew, the reader may begin at the end. But, as the facetious Count 
Anthony Hamilton says in his tales, Mon amite beliery commencez par le 
commencefnentf s*il vous plaits * My dear friend the ram, begin at the 
beginning, if you please, ' so shall we proceed to the subject of this 
chapter, which is the Nedogyi a name which may be extended to the 
■new forms of composition, and new phrases, as wdl as the new words, 
"introduced by the Frehch Revolution. ' Vpl. L p. 38, 39» 
* This, it will be adtnitted, is fuffidently melancholy : perhaps 
it is a part of thp fame joke, that there is notf iti the whdle diap- 
ter a fingle new word or phrafe fpecified; though, unlike the Ef- 
fays of Montaigne, it contains nothing upon ai;iy other fubjed, 
but a drawling difquifition upon * words which hsrvc been attempt- 
ed to be introduced by wHters of an ufurped and meteoric reputa- 
tion, and which have been alri?ady effaced by the fpunge of obli- 
vion. ^ There arc diyerfe other pieces of wit, (cattercd through 
thefe volumes ; fuch as the aUthor^s fly queftion to one of the bo- 
tanical profefTors, * Who. was the perraquier of his orange trees ? ' 
which were cut into round tops; his facetious dcfcription of din- 
ger, as • that ifolemn hour of conviviality, alike agreeable to infan^ 
cy, youth, aiid age j / arid his remark, that * the Hall of the Gc-* 
neral Affembly, National Convention, &c. was uncarpeted, whence, 
the feet becoming chilled, the head became hot, and the confe- 
.qucnces are known to all Europe, forming another chapter of 
great events from little caufes. * ' Brilliant, however, as thefe fal- 
. Ties of ^r Pinkerton's wit are, in this elaborate performauce, we 

- can gather from one oV two traits, that he is not gifted vnth any 
great felicity <>f extempore repartee ; and that he has fomctiihes 

, been made the objedi of a farcaftic pleafantry, to which he did 

- jiot know how to r&ply. He fpeaks with vehement deteftation, 
^e obfervc, or* thofc fly pftces oJF malice, which arc launched 
in the certainty that no reply can be given, becaufe even a re- 
partee would fecm to acknowledge the juftice of the farcafm. 

E e 3 Hence, * 
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Hence, ' -he continue^ * any fuch attack is fiete^ed,- as 'al^ie in* 
iGdioiis and cruel, partaking more of tlie bafenefs oi psiifonwg^ thatt 
icven of the courage of aflaJGnatiph. ' 4^nd, in another place, hq 
fpeaks with ^Impd as much acrinionf agaihft the learned ^ioi^ 
y^ho, it feems, h^d a / tricky unworuiy of a great man, of laiinch» 
ing fome un^xpefked farcafm at the monicnt of parting*, to whicK 
he knew his friends could not be prepared to reply ; and whicb 
only fhows, (in Mr Pmketton's opinbn) how neariy a grcstt 
Greek fcholar coi^d approach ^ the cbara£ler of an old w<h^ 
man ! ^ 

Of the delicacy of Mr Pinkerton's tafte in the fine arts, die 
reader may judge from his obfervations on the Venus dc Medici, 
which, he conceives, ihould be ranked among the third or fourth- 
rate produ£lions of the art; and from his dill more exquiGte 
obferyatipn, that a ftatue, by ? namelefs artift of Bniffels, \ had 
a gayety and expreffion in the countenance, feldom found in the 
infipid fimplicity of the Qrecian models. ' After this, we cannot 
be furprifed to find him extolling the terrace4'wa)ks and broa^ 
alleys of the garden of the Thuilleries, as infinitely tpore beau- 
tiful than the more natural graced of an lEngliOi garden j and de-. 
f:larhig| that the pa^ts ^ of the par|c at BrufTels, which approach to 
this form^ are thoffs which give leafl fatisfailion. * Yet, after all, 
>ve believe j?ioft readers will be a little ftartled, when he quotes- 
the example of a basrrelief of a young woman looking for zjlea 
upon her chemife, as a ftriking example of the elegant fancy and 
amiability of the French artifts. ^ , 

There are two chapters on dinners ; and three, we think, ov\ 
wines, in which Mr Pinkerton has retailed all the common-place 
remarks which he has been able to coUe£l:, during his refi4encQ 
in Paris, on thefe intereftipg fubje^is. It b in fome meafure 
]udicrouS| anid \x\ fome meamre melancholy, (p fee a dumfy fa-? 
turninemaii of letters giving himfelf the airs of a gmrmand en^ 
jouCi and endeavouring, to derive a miferable confequcnce from a 
pretended familiarity with the neweft caprices of fenfuality or 
fafhion, in the gratincation of a pampered appetite. In his own 
initpitable ftyle he informs us, that • oyfters are foiemnly accomr 
. |)anied with white wine, efpecially chablis, particularly agreeable 
pn that occafion ; • and then adds, with all the complacency of a 
fnan of ,fuperior talents and opportunities, * T^he ufe of red wine 
V^ith pyfters, ihows great want oi f^avoir vivre, and is even per» 
nicious to the health, as it generally produces indigeftion.' ' Fifti, 
we are jthcn informed, is ufually eaten laft 5 and in this rcfpeft, as 
jin all other, the Parifian fafliioin is pronounced to be incalculably 
.preff r^blf to ours. ' • • 

* - — - ^ ^.^ 
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* This custom seems far more agreeable to the^^stoiiia<;h^ and hf 
jhactSce is fomid to be so, dian our fashion of beginning with tW 
flsh, aqndefood, of little nutrition, and often of difficult digeS^CMi. 
Indeed it\has often appeared to me, from long experience, that what^ 
may be called the iatrical, or medical arrangement of the French* 
dishes, cannot be surpassed ; and one woidd imap^&ie diat the cooks^ 
Jiad consulted beneficent physicians. A person wqo leaves En^and' 
.with sa weaJc a stomach that it has long reftised -the luxury o» Mno, 

dishes, may, without inconvemcnce, taste of twenty at a French re-^ 
past; \ Vol. II. p. 102. 

This is very comfortable brtelligeiicei but the cegttnen q£> 
Paris appears to have suited Mr Pinbertoa amazingly. He oever- 
received any advantage from hot or eold bathing ia England ;f 
but he assures U3| that he ^ never returned from a Pariaian>bath/ 
without feeling a marked increase of appetite and heahlu'. He 
16 likewise pleased to inforni us, that the Parisian physicians have 
lately discovered^ * that a calPs foot, eaten for supper wxtfaoitt 
any isauce> is a remedy more efficacious dian bavki in most dis^ 
eases where that substance is adnftinistered. ' ; ; 

He Teturiis again to the table; \niy after revelliog in the 
muster-roll of rich wines, he insults our insukr taste fof not 
adopting the classicifiloi^nament of a /iAif^/*». 

* Hht'pbdeau which decorates the middle of die taUe, is often 
strewed with fine isand of various colours, in compartments^ a^ de* 
corated with small images, and real or ardficial flowers. Jbnagjss of 
porcelain se^m patrdcubuiy iadapted for thb puipose^ and &e proper 
decorations are peculiar objects <^ good ta^£. In England^ it is 
not uncommon to see a spi^did silver vase, containing a few oiraxb- 
ges, 6r a saljad, jdac^ in th^ middle of" the table, with, perhaps^ 
two smaller vases at either extremity, filled with similar articles, or 
with bottles of favoiirite wine. Nothing can be more void of taste, 
as the contents do not correspond to the richness of the vases, and* 
a, statue of clay might as well be mounted on a horse of gold. A 
bottle of wine, a few oranges, or a sallad, can never delight the 
eyes, the'chief intention of the plateau ; and die vases are lomy pro- 
fitable to the silversmith. ^ II. 202, .203. 

Now; We must debate this point with Mr Pinkerton. Strperb 
vessels of silver, we think as well calculated \6 delight the ey^, 
^s boards Covered with coloured sand ; and oranges and sallad^, 
we maintain, are objects altogether as; comely to look on, as ar- 
tificial flowers or verdure, or even, images, as our author terms 
theob of porcelain. His chifef objection is, that they may pos^ 
sibly be of some use to the other senses, whith, it must Be ad- 
mitted, the plateau never can. 

We begin to tire of this, liow. We have looked through the . 
book in vain for any interesting anecdotes of the figuring and 
'ipmmanding persons in Prance ; but thi$ was too low an office 
* ^ E e * for 
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for Mr Fifikerton's genius. Even of the Emperor hin^SQ^ ^»%^ 
^Pircely find aiKfT^iig recorded, but the following observation jp 
d>e tone and a^yl^ of wliich» we think, savours M>fuiitely more* 
pf a London pot-ho^se, fhan'of an imperial pa}aqe^ ^ Oi> xec^v«: 
ing the cpngratulations of the Institute on hisi eteyation, t]ie £ni-N 
peror conversed familiarly with the members of the deputaticH^ix 
s^nd we are re<}isested by Mr Pinkerton to believe^ that he utter«^ 
ed the f^Uowing piece ii low and vulgar stupidity. *- 

^ He i^aid he did not admire Ecclesiastic writers of history^ wh% 
were $ipt to give diskntu^ hues^ and perhaps to rail against iaconti- 
uency when they bad aristti from the sides of other men's wive§ i, 
but» observing Caprara and another cardinal within hearing, he said« 
with a smile, " I did not kaow that you were so nigh. " I. 428. 

Mr Pinkerton, however, sees nothing in all this that is not. 
very suitable to the dignity of a sovereign ; and proves himself^ 
in. more places than one, to have no want of charity for the txep^ 
Ctsses of thi^ e^jptraordinary person. He assures us, that ' the r. 
tranquillity of the country wa^ generally regarded as implicate4 
in. the Kfe of the d^ief magistrate ; ' and that the schemes ^tf^*" 
assassination, patronized bv the I^nglish, gave general disgust ^nil 
indignation. ^Amidst tne^e repeated plpts,' he adds, < it was . 
not to tte wimdercfd at, that some fury d^ould have beea exci^d 
b^rtliis new and base mode of warfare \ and the uf^oriunate dearik ^ 
of liie puke d^Enghien tvas rather ^iki than blamed. . . ' 

Besidecf the subjectii to which we have already alluded, and ' 
which form undoubtedly the leading and suple objects of Mr 
Pinkerton's recollections, there are, in these volumes, some very ' 
I impetfect Retails of the cqmmpn objects <rf attention at Paris i— ;. - 
the galtery of the Jiouyre-r-th^ garden of plants— the national 
library-— and the literary institutions. There is, likewise, a face- f 
tious cqllectipn of advertisements fqr wives and husbands, ahd \ 
t^ome details as to the present method^ of education in France^ " 
iVll thi?, l^o^eyer, could |[q but a sm^ll way to fill up the two ' 
fjtctavb vblifmes, for which^ we suppose, the author had contracts '. 
ed with his bi|QMdler J ai^d accordingly he is reducedj we ate *;^ 
$orry tp ^ay, ^q v^j quserahile shifts in order tp make up th^- " 
fpmpkiment, |n thp first pjace, he intrpduces a iponsiderable 
ps^mpfejet 9^ more than IQQ pages, in ^swer tp tte general po- 
litical ipec^la^ipns of Hou8S,eai;|, cutting it down yery cunningly 
into moderate chapters, an4 forcing his readers to swallow one 
every x\oy( and ^he^i qet^een the Pari§iaq recollections. Then 
he is pleased io take this opportunity of laying before the public 
a vindication of hi$ own hpok on Qeography, from some attack 
^t had bec^ ms^de upon its political prmciple^ by Francois d^ 
, Jsfeiifchateau. In the third place, he favours his readers with a 
.^ng ^'(^QQ}xpX, of the state o( literature m Poland \ and^ finally^ 
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Kt ec^i^s them with a long (eraicm upcm the folly, and wicVednefi 
of 'drtmkennefs, which ends with confe0iiig that it is the {hMuc^ 
ttori of afinner, and with * recommeading diis xnterefting flib* 
US& td the ontpU confideration of fome moraljft, vAik> tO^Aemkh 
ms work with numerous examples of ancient and modern tithes^' 
and, might inculcate niany precious mixims of kg^athH, ethics, 
imd humanity, • When all thefe devices prove inljifficientto fwiell' 
6ut the volume to the requifite magnitude, he has recoiurfe to^two 
0tr ihree chapters of what he calls 'firagments* or* {malltaOt,^ 
in, which he puts down> without method or ceremony, air forts of". 
anecdotes .and reflections th?t his mesnory or his common-place.. 
bt)ot can fupply {lim with. For inftance— 

* Napplecn is an uncommon name, but it'Occurs in the ^ Amours 
du grand Alcander. " 

"^ The word blackguard seems imn^edialdiy derii'^ fironi ^ French 
word 6l^gu£r'9 to lie, A soldier will call a girl of the town^ bbg^^ ; 
or a Uaguerese* 

^ On the 16th October 1804?, strawberriol wm seUiag in Fans at 
tMtity .SOU89 or tenpence» a large pottle, sufficient for two per^sons. ' 
The means of prolonging the duration of this ex<;^llent and whole* 
some fruit wdl deserve tne attention of our ingenious gardeners. 

f Nature pays little honour to human reason, for she has not evca 
trusted to it the care of bur own bodies. The sustenance of tb^ indi« - 
vidual, and the ccmtinuance of the species, are not conmutted to oidr 
reason.* (Xlt ?73-5.) 

tJpon the whole, we have feldoni iqipt with a n^ore uniatisfa^<» • 
tory or fatiguing performance than this, of which we are pre- 
parii^ to take leave i and fliOuld fcarcely have ventured to trou* 
ble our leaders wiA any account of Vt, it it had not been to re-, 
cord the extraordinary transformation which the author lias uiw . 
deigon^ We eameftly hope, that a few moA^s jrefidence among 
his friends in this country, will reftore him to biis original cha- ^ 
ra&er ; and that, in bis next publtcatioiii we fliall find him bufy 
with hiftorical and geographical refeardies, undifturbed hy the - 
nomenclature of French vnaeSf or the reipoUe^ions of French 
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Art. XIV. A General View of the WrUtngs pf Linnaus. &f 
Richard. PuUeti^ M. D. F. R. S., The Second Edition ; mt% 
CorrectionSf considerable Additions ^ and Memoirs of the Author^ 
JB^ William George Maton, M. D. F. R. S. F. &. A. Fello^ of 
the Rtml College of Physicians^ and a Vice-President of the Idn'i 
mgn oociettf tf London; To which is Annexed^ the Diaey of Lin^ 
fue$$Si written ly himself, and now Translated inta English^ froni^ 
the Swedish Manuscript in the Possession of the EStor. 4to. pp^ 

\ 61 o. Loiido% 1805. 

As the public have been m. poflefiion of the firft edition of thiflj 
work fitBce the year 178 1, we (hall confine our notices to. 
the principal additions' and alterations which X)r Maton's o^p(»^ 
timities have enabled him to fupply. 

The particufayrs which he relates of Dr^Pultene;* under tiW 
title of MemoirSi will eafily admit of confiderable comprefiiond 
From ^is liarratiiw, w« cdle£);, that Richard Fulteney, the only 
one of thirteen children who arrived at maturity, was bom at 
Loughborough, on the 17th of February 1730. At a very early 
v^^ lie imbibed, from his maternal uncle, a tafte for natural hif-^ 
toiry, and efpeciaJly for the ftudy of plants. Having compte(^ed 
))is attendance at an elementary fchool, and fubfequent appreti- 
ticeihip to an apothecary, he commenced prad^ice at Leicefberj^ 
though With np very flattfring profpe^is; for many of the in- 
habitants treated him wim coldnefs and indlflference, merely be- 
caufe he adhered to thofe Calviniftic tenets in which he had been 
educated. 

In 1750, he became a contributor of articles, chiefly botantcaI| 
to the Gentleman's Magazine. Some of his more extended coih^ 
hiunicatiifos, which were inferted in the Philofophical "tranfacr 
tions, introduced him to the acquaintance and patronage pf th6 
Earl pf Macclesfield and Sir Williana Watfon, and procured hint 
admiffion into the Royal Society in 1^62. His friends, who 
could appreciate his character and attainments, regarded hi^ 
fphere of life as much too humble and obfcure, and exhorted him 
to take his degree of do£lor in phyfic, and remove to the metro- 
polis. In 1 764, he accordingly obtained his diploma from the 
tJniverfity of Edinburgh, though he had not in all refpeAs com- 
plied with the academical regulations. His inaugural diflertation, 
entitled, Cinchona Officinalis, was deemed worthy of infertion in 
the Thefaurm Medicus* 

. . :B^ving now removed to London, Dr Pulteney was introduced, 
by the celebrated Mrs Montagu, to his relation the Earl of 
Bathj who appointed him phyfician to his perfon, with a hand* 
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epme salary. The death iA diat nobleman, however, which hap- 
pened very soon after, induced the Doctor to accept of a mem« 
cal vacancy at Blandford, where, by his skill, prudence -and ho-j 
nourable conduct, he soon established his professional r^utatiooi 
and the independence of his circumstances. 

Besides his view of the writings of Linnaeus, he published^ 
* Historical and Biographical Sketches of the Progress of Botany 
in England, from its Origin to the Introduction of the Linnsea^ 
System.* These were at first intended as "an introduction to aw 
abbreviated English Flora ; but the author was reluctantly per^ 
suaded, * by those who understood book-iw^fii/if better than him^ 
self, * to limit his publication to the Sketches. He likewise fiUTr 
nished some valuable materials for Atklrfs England Delineated^ 
^ichol/s History of Leicestershire, and Cough's edition of Hutcfdn^s 
Dorsetshire. He was in habits of . correspondence with j^ome of 
the most eminent botanists in Europe, excelled in conchblogy^ 
and ^as no mean proficient in subjects more immediately con^ 
nected with his profession. Such was the constancy of his appli^ 
cation, that ^ every visit that he made to a distant patient ; every « 
walk that he took in the vicinity of his own residence, fumbhed 
him with some new fact, or with some addition to his museun^ 
He was in the habit of recording every plant he saw, eidier wil^ 
in the hedjge-rows, or adorning the green-houses of his friends^ 
^nd the principal contents of every cabinet Jhe inspected were 
always noted clown. In short, our indefatigable naturalist seems 
to have taken for his motto the maxim of his great master, Lin«- 
nxus — •* Nulla dies sine linea. "- The exhaustion, however, oc* 
casioned by unremitting labour of intellect, hy long joumeyt^ 
and sleepless nights, began to affect a constitution which was ne- 
ver vigorous, and, on me 7th of October 1801, induced an in- 
jQammation on the lungs, which proved fatal on the l3th of the 
isame month. 

With unwearied zeal in the prosecution of his favourite study, 
Pr Pulteney combined unsullied purity of manners, a generous 
independence of sentiment, unfeigned benevolence, and a marked 
abhorrence of bigotry and intolerance. To Mrs Pulteft^y, he be- 
Jqueathed the bulk or his affluent fortune ; to the Linnean Society 
his valuable museum ; and to the editor of the present work his 
botanical manuscripts. 

In adverting to the principal portion of Dr Maton's editorial 
labours, it may be proper to remind our readers, that his prede- 
cessor disclaimed all pretensions to the character of a biographer, 
and that he incorporated, in the first part of his performance 
pnly such particulars relative to the private life of his author, as 
'plight * relieve the tediousiiess of a bare account of books, and 
*" f ojinecti 
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connect, in a better manner, tfce series and occasion of his pUblU 
cations.' As he even regrets the scantiness of such notices, we 
cannot charge his learned editor, who has considerably multiplied 
'them, with 'any deviation fronl the original design j yet such is 
the distributipn of his materials, that when he acts in conformity 
to the views and wishes of his deceased friend, he anticipates some 
interesting passages of a subsequent part of the volume. In the 
event of a second imptession of the book, we would subqiit to Dr 
Maton's consideration the propriety of moulding his materials a- 
new, and exhibiting a regular, view of the life and wijitjngs of 
Ae gre^t Swedish naturalist, . Even a separate and connected nar- 
rative of his life, illustrated by occasional e;ictracts friom his cor- 
respondence, and interspersed with suitable remarks, is still want- 
ing, to supersede the clumsy and inaccurate pages of Stoever, and 
the flimsy encomiums of the foreign Eloges. Linnaeus, indeed^ 
consumed months and years in silently poring over volumes and 
the productions of nature : but of the father of modern nomen- 
llattfre, and of the man whoj by his own exertions, rose from 
the condition of a beggar-boy to wealth, nobility, and fame, we 
are soHcitous to know more than that he was studious and inde- 
fatigable 5 ' and, fortunately, more may be known. Some authen- 
tic aetails may be traced in his own writings, or in those of his 
jpupils and followers. The president of the Linnsean Society pos- 
sesses manuscripts which probably throw additional light on some 
])arts of his life and character ; arid a curious collection of facts 
s annexed to the volume now before us. Without materially af- 
fecting the interest with which we peruse these memoranda, Dr "* 
*Maton might certainly have furnished us with a more circumstan- 
tial recital of the Lapjand Tour than has hitherto appeared. The 
'consideration, however, that Dr Smith has destined the JLachesis 
Lapportica for the press, has probably restrained his pen. 

We now hasten to announce, that our judicious editor has 
•not only added to the biographical notices, but adopted such an 
arrangement of the critical remarks, as to preserve the order of 
chronology, and admit the regular incorporation of the requistte 
corrections. He, moreover, presents us with an entire,, instead 
of a partial retrospect of the Bystema Naturay with a complete 
tabular analysis or the Materia Medicay and with indications of 
volumes 8, 9, 85 10, pf the Amo^nitatei Academical which were 
. published since Dr Pulteney composed his work. 

* Besides these'inpre obvious additions, notices and observations aie 
'interspersed in various parts of the work, tending either to supply what 
'the iBaiior deemed improper to be omitted, o^ to perfect more nearly 
the author's original plan. Since Dr Pulteney virrote, there have bee^ 
• new editions of sev«er^ of the works which he mentipns 5 an^improve- 
* ' ments 
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ments in various parts of them have been so generally adopted by d]« 
Xinfieau sdH3ol» as to require being distin^uy noticed in a perform^ 
ance like the present. Hence^ in ^^'^ respect also, mucli additional 
inatter, has been introduced, serving to render the volume as com- 
plete a view of the existing state of jLinnean literature, as tjhe editor's 
opportunities, of information would permit, 'i'hese opportunities havf 
keen greater, perljaps, than could be enjoyed elsewhere in the worlds 
and if (as 'wiU too probably be the case) he should not be found ta 
have employed them in a manner adequate to the expectations of the 
public, his claims to indulgence can be grounded only on the vari* 
ous avocatipns apd duties necessarily attendant On an active profes- 
sion. Sir Joseph Banks's kind permission to make use of his inva«% 
luable library ; the accurate information and friendly assistance d£ 
Mr Dryander, one of the few surviving pupils of Liimatus; the 
communicadons with which he has been favoured by Dr James £d« 
ward Smith, possessor of the Linhaean MSS., library, smd museum*) 
and various other advantages, the editor cannot acknowledge witlv- 
out peculiar satisfaction and thankfulness* ' p. vii. viiu 
. Vfe likewise learn^ from a marginal note, that Professor Wil- 
liams p{ Oxford permitted the edkor to make ose of the.nsapi;^- 
scripts belonging to the Botanical Library in that University. 

.Among the notices, which Dr Maton nas enlarged, and which 
might have invited him to still greater expansion^ are those which 
relate to the travelling pupils of Linnaeus, whom Dr Pultene^ 
had despatched with dry and uninteresting brevity. Of the 9th 
and iOm volumes of the Amcsmtates^ to which Linn^us did not 
contribute^ only the titles of the papers are given ; but we should 
have been glad to see a more regular abstract of the 8th, both be- 
cause its contents are so little known to the mere English reader* 
and because, when the Doctor indulges in a little dilatation, we 
recognize the superior interest of his analysis. ~ We extract tlie 
following instance, for the benefit of all whom it may concern* 

* Linnseus (as tve have before remarked) derived great benefit, 
imder the attacks of gout to which he was subject, from the use of 
strawberries. The present paper states particularly, in addition ta 
a botanical history of the genus Fragaria^ the circumstances under 
which that fruit proved oi such- singular service to our author, and 
"which induced him to recommend it to arthritic patients in general. 
It appears, that about the end of June 1750, he, experienced so vio* 
lent an attack as to be unable to take either npurishn^nt or repose for 
■ a fortnight ; and he could riot even keep his feet quiet two minutes 
" kt a time. The complaint passed from one foot to the other, ifi^ 
to his hands, and also to othei; joints, affecting them with redness, 
swelling, and all the, usual appearances.. A plate of strawberries 
having been accidentally brought to him, whilst he was in this af- 
flicted ^tate, they proved to be the only article that was at all grate- 
ful to his palate \ and after eating tkem he slept some hours, the 
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6My time chirfng thfc whole fourteen days of his- SIne'ss. \STien h^ 
awoke, he ate ifnore strawberries ; and having agsun good ileep^ froni 
midnight until the next morning, he found himself weli enough to , 
ledve his bed, and in fact expenenced no pain whatever, diou^ the 
disease had of course debilitated him extremely. The folfowing 
year, the gout came on again, about the same period ; and our in? 
valid being, then ait Drottnmgholm, his pale sickly countenance struct 
the tjueen, who very condescendingly inquired what he would take i 
Linn«us replied ** Straivberries^ ** which were not to be procured. 
Her Majesty, however, ordered a plate of this fruit to be brought j 
knd having eaten that quantity, he found himself well enough the 
/lext morning to go to court. The gout returned the third year (but 
m a much slighter degree than before), and was again cured by 
strawberries ; and on its access tbeyburth and^^A tJm&, at the sam^ 
season in the sticceeding years, the same occurrences took place, and 
the J were remedied by the same means. The attacks gradually bte- 
eame less violent ; and, by persevering in the use or this fruit every 
summer, they did not recur at all for nearly twenty years : indeed 
we do not £nd that Linnaeus experienced a return of gout even a/hr 
diat interval* — It is no wonder, therefore, that the writer of this dis- 
sertation pronounces strawberries preferable to any medicine hitherto 
discovered, for the cure of arthritic disorders. 

f Two cases are mentioned, showing that, wholesome as ^traw« 
berries are universally considered, they will notwithstanding act as a 
poison on some. persons. They occasioned syncope] succeeded by a 
. petechial efflorescence on the skin. ^' p. 478-r480i ^ - 

With respect to rfie propriety of suppressing the tables and 
notes, anxiexed to the Pan St^evus, in the fir«t editioni (we must 
\)e allowed to entertain our doubts. Dr Maton's apology bespeaks 
his modesty i but ought it to be admitted ? He tell^ u» they are 
Qmitted> because ^ they would have required more numerous 
additions and correctional to render them suited to the existing 
^ate of agriculture and rural economyi than the editor's know- 
ledge of those branches qualtiied him to undertake. ' ¥et> sure^ 
ly, it would have been better to have* retained them in their 
unaltered form, than wholly to expunge them ; ot, perhaps, som^ 
friend, conversant in the details of husbandry, might have fuir- 
itished the suitable amendments. . The account of the Hortus 
Clifortianusj zni of some other works, is still too meagre and 
scanty, to convey adequate notions of their contents and merits. 
We are indeed aware, that the handsome size to which the vai 
lume has already attained^ may be alleged as an objection to all 
the additional matters which we have taken the liberty to suggest y 
and, to speak plainly, we'believe, with the Greeks of old, uiat a 
great book is a^reat evil : hut a very inconsjiderable reductjon in 
Sie typograjphy.ji and the omis^on of a long caialogue of the ge?. 
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nWic tiames <tf blarttsi (mere' nanles ^thoiit d^irftion$), would 
have left rooni for the proposed insfertions,, without marring the 
f hape and propottibns of me vohim^. 7 . 

Dr Maton laments that we have no view of the systems ol 
botanists subsequent to Linnaeus ; hut if our recollectioa be ai^- 
curate, some such view may be fonxA in Mouton-FontewUc^s 
J'ableaux des S^st^tm^f Gen^rauK et F^irticuliers deMo$anique, Some 
fiotices may likewise b^ collected from Gerardin's Tubkau Eii^ 

fteji^a^e de. Bfitantqt^j and tb^. imprpved arrangem^n0 of Dt 
ussieu's Natural Orders have been lately illuatr^t^ in ibur vo* 
lwii» octaflTQj by Jaunaont Si Hilftire. 

t Hav:^ng stated, without reserve, the few strietui^ to which 
, the present publicati^ii se^ms to be liatde, we xoapf venture to as4> 
Mfft, that its fiierits'gTeatly outweigh its cMects % that it manifests 
candour^ jtidgment, and diligence; and that it may be* safely re^^ 
iBorted to^ as die most commodious and accurate cdtalogue raisonni 
dF the Linnean waitings which ha^ hitherto appeared/ 

, To satisfy our readers of the authenticity of the extraordinary 
morsel of ^mography annexed, under the title of the Diary of Linf 
fiaeus, we shall epiploy the editor's owii words. 
' * At the lattCT end of the year 1799, ^» Fredenbeim, foi^ of Dr 
MenYiander, Archbifhop of Upfala, conveyed (on certain Conditions) 
to Robert Gordonjf Efq. merchant at CadiZ| a variety of m^nufcripts 
to be printed in England. In confequence of the death bf Mr Gor- 
don, however,' the publication did not taKe place in the manner in- 
i tended ; and the manufcript^,' devolving to (hat gentleman's executors. 
Were di^pofed of by them to the publiiher of this volume, but not 
without the heirs of M. Fredenheim having be?n duly acquainted with 
all the circumftances bf the tranfafUon. Joefides a confiderable nuihber 
of letters, written with Linxiacus's own hand, to Dr Mehifmider, an4 
fome other papera, there is a folio manufcript. book, containing about 
80 pages, in the Swedifti language, and entitled, « Vita CaroliLtnn(Eif** 
&c. M* Fredenheini's coat of arms is affixed to th^ infide of the coi^r ; 
and on the page oppofite to the firil part of the Diary is a note, of whicl^ 
the following is a tranllation, viz. , • . - 

« Rigrht Reverend Bi/hop, , . 

" The meffenger will not wait u^itil I have time to write. Be fy 
good as to erafe, alter, and add, pro tua sajdentia. " 

< This note is explained by the following memorandum^t found axpong 
the papers juft alluded to. , ' 

•*^ On the 2 2d of January 1770, the Archiater vpn Linn^ Tent froni 
Upfala his Currmdum Fita (in a very circumftantial form, and conti^ 
nued by him up to that time) to Bifhop Mennander, who was then ai 
the Diet, at Stockholm, with the following fhort vehicUum writtisn 01^ 
the very document {JSee above,'] This Lire, which is further mention- 
ed in t^ lettefsoF the a9th of January, 17^2, 30th of 0^bfer> ana 
•- 19th 
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I9tli of No¥eiiib«r» if^» tnd 24th of haxmrf i^^Oy^thevbia copittd, 
and alfo feparately pre(erved» together with a Latin trapiOatioii (not 
completed) by my hte father* and the geneabgy of the famfly of Lin* 
ik6f made by the- governor of the protincet. Baron Tilas, wa8 dieted 
with all the ingenuous fimplicitv of Linne* and in fome places interlin* 
ed and corrected by himfelf^ It is certainly the only life of hic^ Hrhol^ 
ly compofed by bimfelf» and of coiitfe the moft interefting aod t^orth^f 
to be publiflied of all the other papers, amcmg which are fiAy>ftve let» 
ters to his moft intimate friend from youth* who trat fbrtuna^ enough 
to have chiefly contributed, if not towards rewarding this great ma»| 
at kAft towards encouraging him. '' 

* The pafiages in the letters, referred to tn this memotmnduho, ard 
copied in the. fame handwrking (viz. that of M. Fredenheiite) at the 
head of the Diary, and are to the fdSowing purport* 

«< I have here drawn up my own paa^ric* and found that frovrid 
Urns sardet. - I ihould never have Ihown it to any body in the world, if 
not to the only one pf all my friends, who has been unakeraUy (iichr 
from times when I was in lefs advantageous circumftances* If yot) 
ihould be ^eafed to extrad any thing from it, my dear friend* it would 
attra£l notice, when coming from fuch a pen as ygurs* I am qmUi 
aihamed to lay it before you, and (hould never have done fo, had I not 
been convinced of your friendfhip and uoiform fincerity.— <— -C^jp^iz^ 
Jan. 29. 1762. '• 

* (It would appear firom this extrad, that Linnaeus had fent his me« 
moirs to the Archbifliop in the year 1762 ; but* if we may judge froni 
a paifage in another letter* quoted below* the Archbifiiop did not acK 
tually receive them until the 2 2d of January, 1770.) 

** My principal object in wiihing to fee you at Stockholm^ nay dear 
friend, wait to beg of you, who have fhown the moft fincere and con* 
flsnt friCT^diliip for me* to take the trouble (when you are at leifure) 
of writing, in Latin, my infignificant memoirs, which ought to be de* 
livered to the French Academy, as I am Ordinaritis Exirdneus Professor f 
find, fince age and attendant circiimftances admoni(h rAe colligere sdrcinaSf 
the fooner this is done the better.— yp^a/a, Oct. SO0 1769« '* 

** I cannot mention my perfonal merits without fome preface ; for 

propria lam sordeti and felf-love wiH here and there (hovr itfelf. ^ 

Upscda, N<yo. \9. \169.'* 

" The day before yefterday I fent* by a peafaftt* my Curriculum 
VitcBf under cover, to Anshiater Back. If he (hould not have alreadjf 
tranfmitted it to you* you will recolle£l that Ar^hiater Back liVes op* 
poiite the cannon-foundery yard* or the gatcf of it. 

*< y, when you return home, ypu fbould hate time, be fo good a^ 
to thinje of me. , It was written at vafioiis intervals, and; of courfe, 
with various degrees of attention. Pray alter the, rfiape of it in aiiy 
way you pleafe, as it is intended only to ftate fads. This will te the 
, lall fervice that can be rendeted to me, who now fee people of my tim^ 
^ life dropping on all ^des. Ego tnfelix sociics resta.^^Jan. 24?. 17701 ^ 
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lifted * Umfx*sf9fkeii^*stlm^- i^. 

^ TbimfSiSMig»eifhm9AdiecUcm^ With I^* 

ftfieij^'s Diarys and c jiimot Te<;)uire any comment. 

. * Hhe Archbishop's Latin translation extends n6 further thaft the 
year. 1 730, a peHod having been put to his undertaking by death. The 
EngHsh tran^tion, pttbli^ed at the end of this volume, was made by 
Mr Trdlhl^ a Sl/iredish gentleman (now residing in Ltwldon), of die 
sflimf femily widi the late Archbishop Von Troil, the well-known au-^ 
thd^ ordie Letters on JcekifuL Both the style and the alraiigeinent of 
Ibeori^nal aHs adhered to as doseljr as possible ; said the Lathi passa- 
g^^are given iferhaliffh in order that thiere might be no further devi« 
ation from Linnsus's own expressions than was absofaitely requisite. . 

^" Thrott^ tb« greatn*p8rtof the Swedilh manuscript, tSiefi^id- 
wtkkig^ it ur Ltnlwall's, who .wa$ a pupsl ef Xinaseus ; Imt difierent 
hmds ave diseoveiable, and the materialsv ajppettr |o have been put 
tegftthtr with very dtferent degi«es of attenticxcu The writing is in 
s#Bse places dUicidt to jbe decy^ered ; in odiers die Sense is ob- , 
s0O£e I gad there is often (as the reader will observe) an abnlpt tran^^ 
^on^ in tlie construction, fitpm the third {terson to the firdt. 

* The earliest letter in the collection is dated ^^^psUla 1734, " ancf 
bears the following superscription, vir. ^ MomieUr M. Charles Fried'^ 
He Menander, Etmumt en Pkih^rphie et Histoire Naturelle a Siock^^ 
A<;fe». ". The last letter is dated ** Upsala^ Nov. 8* 1775. ^' In this 
interval, Linnaeus's correspondent became Professor of Philosophy at 
Abo, afterwards Bii^op of that city^ and lastly Archfatshc^, and rro- 
CirahceUor o£ die Univ^^ty c^ Upsala. He appears to luive been a.* 
v«ry WMrfar and ^Sn^Umzte fn&^9 sH^d toMte daisied Liansus ^n 
various occasions essentially aSecting bis interests^ ' Pref. p. x#-«^x v.- 

It would greatly exceed our limits to dwell minutely on this' 
curious document'. As a register of dates and occurrences, it 
may form the basis of some future life of the author ; but it a- 
bounds more' in factSy than in traits of genius or philosophical re- 
jections y and, if we could fairly judge of the style through the 
medium of a literal translation, we should not hesitate to prq- 
wunce it singul^ly clumsy and repulsive* The principal events 
m the aii^hor's life are first marshalled in ch|fonOlogical array, and^ 
are tlien more circumstantially related. He next recapitulates^ 
hift Ivcubfatiottft aad discoveries in medicine^ botany» zoology> 
Ikhc^ogy, tlie eharacteriatios of: his person, the stations and ho-^ 
tKftiTB to which he^ was raised, the numerous learned societieiB of 
which he was a member, thft titles of his writings, the iiattermgj 
testimonies of authors, and the names of his -pupib. In every 
page, the writer is the unblushing herald of his own praise, till 
at length he becomes quite disgusting, and conVinees tis of thc^ 
melancholy truth, thathis vanity :at least kept pace witfi his science. 
His admirers may no doubt remind us, that ne only recof ds sim- 
ile truths} and^ in most instances,' only dediices frtym thenf 
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: siieh opinions as kaii^ been sanctioned by the suffirage of (be p«$- 
li^« Tjfie ancients, it. may likewise be s^id, are authorides for 
this sort af sincerity. All this may be very true i but we feel 

' that Cicerd and Linn^us would have appeared with greater dig-» 

• nity if they had boasted less of their own deserts ; and with re- 
gard to the latter in par|pcttlar, we cannot help remarking, tliat 
the pursuits of the naturalist, which daily ana hourly te'4ch us 

* how little we realljf know, and the insignificance of, individual 
^ ejcistejice in the system of things, are eminently Calculated to in- 
spire us tt'ith humility, • - 

' In justicej however, to the celebrated Swede, it behoves us to 

remark, that he has not veiled the less brilliant parts of his sub-» 

ject, and that he states the circumstances erf his poverty, and hi9 

susceptibitity of irritation, with the same plainness that he com- 

. memorates the most flatterifig instances rf royal favour. Even 

!j. his large head jmd carious teeth are duljr entered on record j, ahd 

^ /we are not allowed to be ignor^t, tnat he had an . obliterated 

« 9^^rt on the right cheek, and another on the right side of the 

.._ The occasional jjlendiiig of JLatiri phraseology, ot of learned 
and professicMial aflustons, imparts a motley and pedantit aspect 
. to the whole prodi)ction. The iollo wing, particulars, however, 
-iSlreiRtferesting. ., . , , ! 

^ Caft Linriaeiw was" brought fnto the world betti^eert the hours: of 
12 and! in the night dividing the Hd and 4|d of May 1707, — a de- 

.ligjitful^ason of. the year, in the Calendar of Flora, being between the 
months oifrdndescence 2ndfiorescence* His parents received their first- 
born with joy, and devoted the greatest attention to impressing on his 
mind the love of virtue, both in precept and example. The same 
thing tliat is ^aid of a poet, ** Nascitur nonjity " may be said without 
impropriety of our botanist. From the very time that he first left his 
cradle, he almost lived in his father's garden, which 'was planted with 
some ef the rarer shrubs and flowers ; and thus were kindled, befcre 
he waswelloutof hismodier's arms, those sparks which shone so vividly 
slU his lifetime, and latterly burst into such a flame. But his bent was 
first decidedly displayed on the following occasion. He was scarcely 

'four years old when he accompanied his father to a feast ^l Mdkkn^ 
ifttd in the evening, it being a very pleasant season of the year, the 
guests seated themselves on some flowery turf, listening to the pactor, 
who ma'de various remarks on the names and properties of the plants, 

" showing them tlie irbots of ^e Suceisa, Tdrmentiliay Orchides^ &c. The 
child'paid the moifet umntermptedattentiofi to all he saw and heard, and 
from that hoUr never ceased harassing his father with questions about 
the name, qualities, and nature of every plant he mefwith j indeed^ he 
' very often asked more than his father was able to answer ; but, like o- 
ther children, he tised immediately to forget what he had kamed, and 
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iSQSi l^n^x Pukepffj^f tkn4tMji 4it 

kpedofly the names of phteti. Hence Ae hther vm ^lybe^mef ^ 
Out of homoar, and refuTei} to mnhmhioifUnkCs lie would pix>m% td 
rehiember wW was tol3 biSi; Nbir had iKis hamneCi any bad ene&f 
Ibr he afterwards retaine4 witk eate wb^terer he^heard;* All th^ chiM'i 
powers^ both of nund and bodf* confpired to iliake.hiili an ^ci^ent na-& 
tural hiftonah ; — l>eiidei^ his ^eb^tivenefs of nieinorjr» Hii had an attpntltl* 
. ing ^uicknefs of fight. ' P* 5 < ^» j I ^* 

IVIieti ik i^tudent at the liiiivet§lty of XJpsala, lie Infonhd us^ 
that < he was obliged to truft to chance foi^ a med ; ik^ii in the arttcW 
of drefsy was driven to fuch fliifts that he was obbged, iMicn his ftioea 
required mendifi|, to patch them with folded psipei- inftead of iendmg 
them to the cobler. ' 

Of his Systenm Natarsi he says it is ^ a work tb whifcH iiaturii 
hiftbry.has never had a felloir. '— « In the ^ear 1765^ he worked at ita 
X2th or laft edition of th^ Sy^ema NafAtiBi ahd, the whole of tte a«t« 
tumn, on the Clavis MtkdicimB, which would have einpldjr^ the moA 
learned men for an agew ' — * GfeNBKA Moiioici^at hati^ not beta fo 
eleaH]^ d^finH Ey iiiy one 1 tbefe .is, not a fin^ word in them that it 
not ufeful ; his work on this fubjed is an exceUent c<ittipen(i foi; a ij^. ^ 

Are our masters of the healing art sumcientiy giratef ul to Caxi 
Von Linne for the following luminotis improremeats and dl9« 
toveries? , ., . * . 

* PAtHOLOSTi the feiinditbn of the wbc4e medical arl^ ^ o^ ^ 
medical theory, has been mot^ improved by Limm^ in his (^mb ji^ 

. dicinm of ^ight pages (^mch is a mifterpiece in its way» and one of tl:^ 
greatelt treafores in medicine}^ than b^ a Hundrbi auth^ a&d l}Ck)ks iii 
folio. 

* The mechankdl phyiiciaris indeed had iiovrif tnat the aAlon df the 
ISaptda confifts in relating or constAn^ri^t accohling tb the ihltnre d^ 
their tafte ; but neither th^ tpecies sdporis» nor their cbhtraries, were 
explained, — miich Ibfs tfa^ nature of the OUd^ IMni was the firft whd 
faw that natiir^ is balanced by contraries, and aded upbn fhiniero fid* 
nario. He &w that the Creator had gin^n to animals two fenies, vis^ 
tafte and &nell. ^ 

< Thai the Sapliia zGt only on the fluids ^d folids^ ot on the fibres^ 

* That the Otlora aA only on the brain and nertes. 

* He fotind that Fitia Ccrporeaj as well in the fluidi a$ the fi^iids* 
-tie only^y^*? in numbeir^ > . , . 

< Tha^^ie Fiim Mnciphali^ ve| SjfftemtttU Nefvodt are like wife ^ve# 
each with the f»ne nupiiber of contraries. 

, < He likemrife found thfCt ^^Saf^damiOdora are alfo Jive^ with at 
.i6ai^'cott|r^f ; «ii4^h9t.tke right in4ication refults from a con^parifon 
of c^tifU'ies wkhpo^traiiesi. I^e pno^vedthis by examples^ What can 
beiUoqger?' . j ; . ; 

This fuinUsunce of recondite ,knpwle4gjB is ioo strong, we ztt 
iairaid, tor tiie ufider^tanding of ordinary mortals ; but 'the Lcr'd 
iKm^mfiff* Q^ kni^ of^hejpolar star * wHthersoeyer ie walked,' 
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43 i' tHzloxCs Pulteney^s Littnaut. 'l^^f 

3nd not otily * preferved him frcmi ^irc, bat led him with hi§ 
dwn Atmi^hty hand, ' aftd • pfetmitted him to tifit his fccrct 

Suncil.-chambers. * After this, wc dmnot wonder to find this 
uftrious perfon tefl;ifyin|; of Kimfeff, that * no perfbn ever had 
^ more fqlld knowledge of the three kingdoms of nature \ (o com^ 
pl^tely reformed a ^hole fcieiice, and created tlierein a new aerai 
became fo celebrated 2^\ over the world ^ or {owed in any acade- 
fciical gard4:n fo many feeds P 



\k^t: XV. 'Ah Avamnt \f a Jmmey in Africa^ made in tU Tears 
- i#ol faf i8o2, U the Rf/idence ^ the Bo^buana Natiohi being 
•/*«? r'emmfi Foint in the IfiteH&r (sf B&ufhem Africa ^ to vf^bk^ Ett- 
■ f^pkanf hn^e hifhtrto penetrated. The F<iBi and Defcrtptiom 
*' taken from a ^MMtmfcript Jtfurnnl ;^ ^ith ^ Chetrt of the Rmt^. 
J* From Voyajte to Cochm- China. Bf JcAn Barrow E%. F.R.S. 
\ TLortdbti. Cadtll, 1806. ' ' '' • • 

*tlt revfewitip Mr Bantow's' fecond rohime tkpen Africa, in ottr 
^ eighth Number, we met with an allufion to the expedite 
t>f Meifrs iTruttfer and Somerville ; and, froitt ^he'f^imeh giVen 
*c5f their journal, we wfere inclined to think that the pubKc fuf- 
tJined a conGdcrable injury by its being withheld from the preft. 
Mr Barrow, into whofe harids thd papers of thofe travellers 
were deliverei^, has very laudably fuppJied this Atit£k\ and, 
though he has. not publi(hed the journals entire, he has given (o 
iuUan account. of theif contents, as leaves us no room ^^r dif- 
/iring to fee any more of them. This abftraf): he inferts (one 
.does not exa£Uy fee why) in a ^^'^ volume lately publiflied by 
him, on the fubjed of Cochin-Chtna^ which we referve for a 
future article. As a fupplement to the difcoveries in ^fric^^ 
which we have had occafion to bocice fince ^^ commencement 
of our labours, we. ftiaU here give our . robdeiv ibme account o£ 
this Xt^(k. it faniifiies but &w occafions for difcuffioiv or ro«- 
mark^ but fome of the fads which it contauM^ and fome tah 
^ferences to whkh thefe gkc rilci are deferviog of our beft at- 
tention. 

This journey was undertaken by Mr Truttcr, a number of the 
Cape judicature, and Mr SomerviUe^ the garrifon'futgeon, by the 
orders df die Governor, in ordeir to difcover whether any of ^ 
Hottentot tribes in the interior had a fufficient ftock of catde lb 
furnilh a fupply td the colony, rendered neceflary in coafequence 
.of tb^ Ccknefs and droilght of the preceding feafon. They wei^ 
accompanied by a draughtiinaQ> lecretary, and ferenl Dotdi 

• * bo6r8» 
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l;AQi« ^vcnmVJccomt af a. Journejfin Jfma^ i^ 

l)Oor6« •majui^ ip stil twdve Chridtiam^ and w£ce attended Uy 
twenty-four QotlentQ^^ an4 f<?ur slaves. ^ They l^ft the Cape ia 
Cktgbefr 1801» and pitf^ed a ,iiorth^a$^rly direction, towards 
the country of the Bosj^sia^ns. , Of these wretched pepple thf y. 
now and then met ^ fdw $tfaggl#r^ aiw^y^ in»,state of the utipo^t 
vaat^ and begging it Utdfi supply of food toke€|> them frpi^ s^rv<» 
kag^ Th^j appear to be altogetlj^r the. most n>i?erab^e n^^tlpn of 
wSicli we have any account,, npt enoeeded in pj^i>^rf even b'y i)^Q^ 
i^tive9 of Chili, wiiose sufferings from hunger are so pictiiri^sque-^ 
If described by Biron in his voyage^ Inrough this unhappy 
tract of desert the a^npiinissioners |iroceeded towards the Qr<uige 
pver. Their route waa of course piarked w|th but few incidents. 
Sijit travellers* through the sauds q^ Africa, usu^y do lil^ geor 
graphers ; tod, for wapt of to>;vn8,u ^^ ott^igcd ^^ introduce 
iprild beasts^ Accordingly, our author jbreaj^s the dulln^^ of hia 
journey, by frequent ane^dole^ pf the lions aad el^ph^n^ whjQ^ 
Hibibit those districts, and of .the adventufes iuirhi^il|^ji^h«> 
bofiriiig colonists have at diferent t|n)e^ had W^ the$€^f^w^ 
occupaots of the deserts. Fron^ time to tlme^ to^^ :some Q^^^ 
aettkrs were seen, wandering aa they often do froip place to place, 
Viritbput suay fixed h^^^ta^oa. The followt^g d^so^pUpn.of t)ai% 
•lass of colonists de^eryfs to be extracted. 

. * Ifiibe i^idst ^£ sp-extennve a3d dreary a desert, they '; ( the travel- 
lers) * w^re not a littl^ surprised, though by no means an unusual 
^ing, to meet with a Dutch boor of the name of Kok, who, with a 
i)7aeg0|i and his whole family, his slaves, his Hottentots, bis c^ttl^ 
and his she^» was travelling leisurely from the Orange river towards 
the skirts of the colony. The disinclination of these people to estl- 
Widi themselves on a particular spot, and to live in any sort of com^ 
fort, is very remarkable, and can only be explained on the principle 
of an irresistible charm which unbounded hberty and unrestrained 
possession exert on the human mind, and which operates most power- 
fuHy on him who has never known the pleasures of social Kfe. -It is 
a n^ell known fact, that numbers of the French officers in Amenta j 
led by- the impulse of &is principle, retired Into the Indian settleitiehts, 
&rew aside ^e^ eloiHing, patn^tedand tafiooed their bodies^ and be- 
came in every respect savages of- a mnch worse description than the 
nattves^ by uniting wtdi their new condition ail th^vi<;es of civilized" 
life. To rove ab^t the d»ort.wilds of Africa^ to harass and: destroy 
the harmless natives, to feast on gai^e procured by their l^ottentots, 
and. to sleep and letter aw?y ^e day while jcdti];ig inhis waggon, are 
to the Dutch bo«r an^png the QH>st exquisite pleasures he is capable 
of ^joying. ByJndolence and £^|Xoi^y, from the effects of a goo4 
clima^and free exposure to air, these people usually grow to a mon- 
strous si^e J and ii suffered to continue their present uncontroule4 
ino4e pf life, they may ultimately jgive birth ^ a race of Pat^gonians 
FT 3 on 
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♦S4f Barrow*/ Ace^mt ef a Jourhetf iH Afrka. ^JMy 

on the southern extremity of Africa, not Inferior in $tat^ to th«b 
^all brethren on the opposite cosist of AmSerica. ' fn 869. - . ^ 

On arriving at tRe Orange rirer, which ia extremely large 
for such a course^ being die union of two branches^ each six hun<» 
dred prds wide, the traveliers found on the op{>osite bank the 
Kora country, tolerably well peopled by a race of HottentotSj^ 
happy and rich in comparison with those Bosjesmaiis whom they 
had seen in crossing the desert. They had a stationary abode on 
fhe banks of the river* and were much less filthy than the rest tk 
their race nearer the Cape, having, from the abundance of water,' 
as Mr Barrow conjectures, i^ occasion to smear themselves likef 
the rest of their countrymen in the desertl Their .features, too, 
were better \ ^eir activity and ingenuity greater. They livecf 
eimrely on the produce of their flocks, and on wild henries, &c*; 
having' no vestiges of agriculture. The few metallic ornaments 
and utensils which they possess, were borrowed from the Gafires. 

In pursuing dwir -journey through the Kora country, the 
Commissioners^ met with several missionaries, particularly Mr 
£dwards and his family, and Mr Kicherer, sent out by the Lon- 
don Society. It does hot appear, from the account of the mis- 
sionaries themselves, that t&eir laudable aeal, and pipus labours, 
are likely soon to^in an exceeding great reward. Theyaro 
preaching the 'most' abstruse mysteries of our holy religion, to 
tribes br savages who can sfarcely count ten \ and inculcating a 
care of their immortal ;souls, to piiserable ^rcaturesj, who, with 
all their labour^ c^n scarcely find subsistence for thrir bodies. 
The order of Providence clearly recommends, that those child<p 
ren of' penury s^ioyld first get into easier circumstances, and 
then be m^de ponverts to religious tenets. In this part (^ Africa^ 
^e kno\^lpdge of the Deity'^ existence is either not tp be met; 
with, or, if ^found at al|, is so bl](scure, and ^ much disfigured 
l>y brutal i^nqranc^, as not to he easUy recogms;ed. And these 
are the people w)ioin Qi(r mis^oparies, at a great nfii^placed ext* 
pense, and with a t^o%X mistaken ?eal, are endeavouring to 
make Christians ; to persuade ojf the suUimeat truths ^sduch th^ 
intellect of paan can apprehend \ to convince of the most tefin-* 
ed doctrines, which the most enlightened understanding can 
receive.' TJie account which these worthy men themselves give 
of theii: flock, is^ indeed, a melancholy picture of the misap- 

f>licati6n ofL their' means and their zeal \ and a convincing proof 
hat, until the worldly comforts of the native Africans are some-* 
what extended, until their necessary wants, at least, are in some 
degree supplied, he ' shall labour in vain who tends their spirit- 
^aT concerns, and shall throw away good seed among stones^ 
iiid in dry places. The wretched state of manners <iud feelings. 
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:^ieh ^ JbOomg paflage dc&r9ie% U, ckgijj the; r^lt of* 
e!»:effive jpo^rertfy aii4 {Mires, that Aye, periba Jirfao pl4iH$ 9 <^«^ 
xyj|( indole countxfesi or mcrodacesybffQine* other Dneao% the arts 
iH^udi are fubfervieRt to common life, inUts £mpleB; ^rn^s, is the 
0!nly miiEonary whoTe pains^can erer be rewarded by t%^ evenjtjoal 
cottverfiod of the African tribes to the true reli^on. V 

V '^ They take no great xare of jh^lr children, " , says Mr^Kiche^^, 
• ** and neyer correct them, e?ccept in, a gt of rage, when they^^lmQ$f . 
kill them, by sev^e usage. In a quarrel bet^veen father and mothj^, 
or the several wives of a husbanci, the defeated party wr^ks his br 
her vengeance on the child of the con(juer6r, which in general Ibsies 
it5^1ife. The Bosjesmans will kill their children without remorse,' on 
; various occasions J as when they are ill-shaped, when they ^re in 
want of food, when the father oi? a child has foi^aken its rtiother, or 
when obliged to fly from the ^)oors or others ; in which case; they 
will strangle "diem, smodier them, cast them away In the desert, or 
bury them a^ve. There are hrstances of patcntfe throwing their ten- 
der offspring to the hungry lion, who stands roaring. before theh- ca* 
verri, refusing to depart till some'peace-oflfermg be made to 'Mm. 
They also frequ«itly forsake dieTr aged relations, leaving ^^d 
person with a piece of meatv and an ostrich egg-«hell fuU of wataj: : 
/as soon as this little stocks is exhausted, ihe poor deserted creature 
^ must perish by hung^ or become the prey ^f wild beasts. Many 
. of the^ wild Hottentots live by plunder and murder, and aiie guilty 
, of the most horrid aDbd; atrocious actions. Such, " says, he, ** are 
the people, to whom the providence of God has directed our coursei " 
p. 378-9* \. 

We fliould really pity the ignorance and the bigotry^ of atiy 
perfon^ who, on reading this affeftingpaffage, might be difpofed 
to impute the, wretched charaQer here defcribed, to aoy other 
caufe tlian poverty and,hard{hip \ or to fuggeil, as a remedy, the 
imroduGion of a fyftcn> of faith, or indeed any plan, but one 
which (hould ten4 to alleviate the phyCcal \^ants of ihofe un- 
happy favages. ^c cannot refrain from ejctraQing the follow- 
ing very judicious and fenfible remarks of Mr Barrow, himfelf 
JurcU acquainted ;with the fubjeft from perfonal obfervation. 
They contain a further defcription oiF the flock, upon whofe 
fpiritual welfare our miflionary focietips are Squandering their 
, zeal,, and lavifliing their funds ; and they ftrengthen, very fignalr 
^ ly, the preceding remarks upon thefe very pious and difinterefted 
: aflbciations. - ' 

. * Setting aside the sheer nonsense of the lion roaring before the ca- 
vern, which the' easy credulity of Mr Kicherer led him to believe as a 
. fact, it is evident, on the face of tRe above statement, diat the chief, 
' and perhaps the sole, motive for destroying or abandoning the helpless 
^nd the destitute, the infants and the aged, is their extreme indigence. 
V " F f 4j ' Without 
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Widl€Hit 2^ c9teHi% to itfotBcthb body from ^?icii»lije9bf4Ml 
^liTfaahtr, widioiit fKncessiqas or fmiperty of any ]|i94»teipc^t his bW 
fuid to ^mvor of arrovSy die Bofjftsmaa e^ts fropi ^y to 4^7 A9 
■What tiie fortune of the cltase may throw within his reach> on a few 
bulbous roots which the barren spil scantUy supplies, on the egg^ of 
arits an4 die laryae fy£ locusts j and, when these all fail, he is ^ad tp 
.have' recoune to toads, mice, snakes, and Uzards. Tp satisfy the 
present craving of the stomach is his grand object ; and, this accom- 
.plishe4 in its rullest extent, he seems to enjoy a short-lived species of 
•ha^pines, which either shows itselif in an exhilaration of spirits not 
unlike diat which usually attends tjie first stage of intoxication, or 
throws him into a profound sleep. Among such a people, it is not 
surprising that infants and aged persons should j>e lett to perish. If 
the dread of pinching poverty, and the horrors of absolute want, are 
sufficient to urge the civilized Chinese to the commission of infanti- 
cide on their own o^Bspring, it is thcf less surprising that a similar, cy 
fL still mere hopeless condition, should operate similar efiects on the 
, savage Bpsjesman. Human nature is eyery where the saine. When 
. the Moravian missipnaries first landed in Labrador, the same inhu- 
man practice, though iwith the most benevolent in^tion» prevaile4 
among the natives, of putting to death the widows and the orphans 5 
not because it ifi^as an ancient custom, or that the shedding of hu- . 
• man blood was agreeable tp their nature, but for a much stronger 
reason : improvident of their own families, they could not be sup- 
. pQsed to supply ^e means of support for the helpless orphan, or the 
' desolate widow of apother. And here the superior advantages re- 
sulting from the system of the Moravians, oyer that of the Gospel 
missionaries, are most forcibly demonstrated. Instead of encourag- 
ing tlie natives in their rambling disposition from place to place, they 
. laboured tp fix thepi to one spot j instead of preaching to them the 
mysterious parts of the gospel, they instructed them in useful and 
industrious habits ; instead of building a church, they erected a store- 
house. TPhey caused this common store to be divided intp as many 
compartments as there were families, leaving one at each end larger 
than the rest, to be appropriated solely to the use of die widows and 
the orphans ; and having taught them the process of salting and dry- 
ing th(& ft^ caught in vast multitudes in the summer months, the pro- 
duce was collected into this general deppisitory of their industry, to 
serve as p, proyisipn for the long aiid dismal winter which reigns in this 
inclement climate ; deducting, however, from' the compartment of eve- 
ry family a tenth of tl^e produce, to be deposited in those of the widows 
and Orphans. Their labours were crowned with complete success. 
From this time* a provision was made sufficient for the preservation 
of these desoiateand helpless creatures. Thus the Moravian Society 
has beai the means of converting the inhabitants pf Labrador into use-' 
fttl citizens* as well as good Christians, whilst the African Society has , 
not reclaimed a smgle Bqsjesman from the wild and savage state in 
which its zealous missionaries first discovered him.' p. 379 — 381. 
■■^''- ^ ' ^ The 
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Mteed deserving of the Itt^iofi pnbe.* Thcf lnve> meet dkui 
an|^^ othei^ proselytising ihstitotiofi or diviston of Cimstiaitt^ 
united wisdom wMi *eir pious earnestness to conn^t tl^heii* 
then. 'Hiey hate iio|t been so mueh occupied with eofiteatpbt^ 
ing the greatness of thdr object, as to neglect the eitfy' radoni^ 
means of attaining it. They have practised upcm Ae Souk of 
their pagah flocks, bj^ improving their worldly condition, and " 
haye dispensed, along with their preaching, the improvements of 
the present life, without which men never will prepare for a lift 
|to come* 

From the ]^ora country the travellers proceeded in a norths 
easterly directi^i to that ^ tl^ Booshuanasi or Bricquas, ^s somf 
neighbourii^ tribes call them* The first ^ng which struck theqi 
pn entering this disuict, was the great fertility of th^ soUj ilft 
abundance in various useful v^taoks, «nd in good springs of 
water ; and the plenty of game which it contuaed. They aiw 
irived at I^etakoo the capitali where the Kiog resales, aiid wem 
received by him with every token of hospil^ity and. kindness. 
That city lies in latitude 26"* 80' sou Ay and longitude ^V east^ 
contains abou^ 2500 houses, and upwards of 12^000 inhabhantiw 
TRhe houses are disposed without regularity ; each is built-in aciit. 
cular form, and surrounded with a palisade ; contaitis several »- 
partments for the different branches of the family^ who live se- 
parately ; and is thatched very well, and not inelegantly, wiA 
reeds. For the sal^e of ^hade, the houses are generaUy built iiti- 
4cr large iliimosas, the leaves and twigs of which are careful^ 
portected from every injury. They live much on animal food, 
procured by hunting ; on the milk of theif cattle ; and cultiva^ 
also a good deal <^ grains In this wcnrk, the c^ief part, if not 
fhe whole, seems to devolve on the women. The men occupy 
themselves in the chase, in preparing skins for dotbit^, and in 
^e care of the dairy of the tan^ catde^ The d^^tsee of civiliza- 
tion to which this nation has attained, may hnt be .estimated 
from the following account of their comforts and luxuries. 

*. But the Poosktmnas are arrived at tlmt ftage <^ ctviKzatiofl, whidi 
is not fatisfied with the mttt necel^ries of Hk liip(£ed to them rfsttnd* 
aatly from the three fources of agriculture, grasing, and huotiQg.s they 
^ are by no means infenfible of its conveniences and its luxuries. Their 
iflcin cloaks for the winter are pliant, foft and wanm being frequently 
Jiaed with the fur-ikins of tyger-cats, vioerrasf and otiier (mall amp:ul8 ; 
and when in fummer they go without clothing, they rarely expofe their 
bodies to the rays. of the lun, but carry umbiePas made of the jjuoad 
j^a^ers of the pilrich fixed to the end of a ftick. They vary their%node 
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tsf^fllng^bodi animal ftod a»l mk%w^hmaSbf hcdfa^itdH^y 
or roiftnig^ thefbnnery.aBd faiplv ' baafltag tly ' latter ; orliltfifingikifMi 
AMtr, and bdlbg h up ^h^k* - Among tfceJiwurkf 'of. tbej^apft* 
aite, tobacco fema^to hi^d ike ^b?ft eftiraadom Sotbane^ ^ad «^- 
jQco w^vp^ooatdy fond of dmwiag the £aioke of jthis oarcotia he^' 
jUirougb water, poured ufually into the horn of t}ie. cow pr ^the eUm^t 
throagh the fide of which the tube of the tobacco-pipe is infeit^ , Of 
inuff they ai^ equaUy fond. This article i$ compofed, of a variety pf 
flimulant plants^ dned and rubbed into duftj which is ufually mixed 
with, wood aflies ; of this mixture they take a quantity in the palm of 
t.he handy and draw it into the noftrils through a quill or reed^ till the 
tears trickle down iheir cheeks. Children even of four or five years bf 
age may be obferved taking feuflF in this manner. Their b<ydre$ they 
carefuly ornament with devices painted with white pipe-day and red 
ochre ; their hair they fometimes cut in a pecuhar manner, leaving "a 
fa'gh tuft on the crown of the head, not unlike the lafhionable crops ^f' 
the ptefent day, to whk*h is frequently appended the tail of a har^, ofa 
difteaded bladder of this 6r fonae other fmali animal ; or the waiijrs df 
-Hat Numidian craner are fixed ere^ oo each fide' of the head. A trian- 
*galar phte of copper ia almoft inrariably fufpended from one ear, and 
the.teetK and the claws of lions and leopards are worn as necUacea* 
,To thefe fpoils of th6 cliafe, the aoen add rings of ivory, cut frotn .t^ 
^iepbaat's tuik» rouad the upper part of the arm ; and the womea i^e 
-thyaga of leather^ fonietimes plain^ and .{bmetimes decorated with b^ad^ 
and bits of copper, round the legs and arms* Every roan had a ki)ile 
^fiut^g about the neck by ^ kather thongs and fitted futo a fcabbar^. 
The blade is ceneraljy about fix inches long, an inch broad, rounded at 
the end, and brought to an edge on each nde ; the handle fometimes pf 
wood, and fometimes of ivory ; in the latter cafe, it is ufually carved 
iuto the (hape of the elephant's probofcis. The party had with the^ 
a quantity of common knives intended for barter, but ^t Boos/tuanits 
"held them very cheap, obferving that their own were at leafr twice is 
good, becaufe they were made to cut with two edges, whereas thofe of 
the white people only citt with one. -The kiiife, in fa^, is fo ufefuran 
infirament to fucb as live by the chafe anid on roots, that it may^ ahnoft 
be coofidercd as an article of the firfi tieceffity^ ^and is vahied according- 
ly. A Booshiuma is accounted wealthy according tp the number ^f 
<iattle, knives, and beads he may pol^s ; theie are the money and^t)^ 
currency of Leetakeo. 'r— p. 395» 596. * . • \ - 

The government is of a pamarchal Itind, the chief or k^ng nc«)- 
ing by his peraonal authority with the tiibi& He names his ac- 
cessor, and, on occasions of moment^ ccmsults the elders;, who 
give him their Wn^entimi^tSt', and communicate to Um tiu^of 
the people. It appeata tiiat they bare 110 system of religiousriu- 
jititution, no form of public ^oriAAf ^ and scarcely 2xxymot^m»0l^ 
Teligion appear to hate h^n ttticed among them. We*aare indent 
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foM, dbtt^^hey eiMUDdfe^th^ male cfaSdtieA4 aad>ilMMe aut^^ciri- 
4te^ wtele w^ltt^pf die new inoMt^iaad tfaefe pra^oe^ vte 
isnputett tO'felpe relmous moires,, thoi^ we caaoot dUboirer^. 
whilt reiibns. ' Mr jfanrow, in due interefties part o^ his^abridgei* 
nvetot,' f^fflikes the ftih|%£l ; ami, bftead of tellmg at piec^B^ 
what hSts the coMmiffioners* joomkl tecordsj he gets kito a de«i( 
illainatton about thuiul^r'ihdwers, mdd smd evil fpirits^ Jspiteri 
&c. with bi$ ofual love of fine writing, and lu$ itfoal inability to 
write well. All his fentences on this topic are jof a vagtie, feiw 
mopizing fpecies, and bear no referehte t^ the' matter in babiL 
Indeed, were we to give our author a general advice for his go^ 
.vemmenti in the great nuxifliber of books which he writes, it 
ihould be, to curb his foaring genius $ to keep himfelf a little 
more common^ on common occafions ; to learn, that true fenfe is 
' 0iown by him who does ordinary things' in an ordinary M^yi and 
we (hould moreover infinuate, that his own flights are not only 
snift>laced, but clumfy* 

jEt is impoffible to contemplate the piAure of high comparative 
pvilization which thefe accounts prelent to us of the Boofhuan^ 
pation, without remarking how important ^ confirmation is de« 
*tived from it, to all the enlightened and benevolent views of out 
beft ftatefmen, regarding the prefent condition and future im« 
provement of Africa; As we approach the interior, it would ap* 
pear, of that vaft continent, and leave the fpots moft favourable 
to civilization and improvement, we gradually come among tribes 
more refined and happy ^an diofe who inhabit the maritime dif^ 
tridis. In other countries, the fea*coafl: is the fc^ne of culriva-t 
tion and wealth ^ it is the region of manners, of fciences, d£ 
arts. In Africa alone, the coaft lies under a curfe j it is covets 
ed with darknefs, and a prey to diforder and wretchednefs* Com* 
merce, the great refiner and improver of other nations, is known 
to the tribes of the African continent only as the confummatio^ 
of all evil — the great engine of barbarifm*^die arch enemy of 
pian« To fee him in his natural ftate, you muft feek. the places 
leaft favourably to his exiftence i you muft leave the coaft of the 
iea, and the b^nks of rivers, wA traverfe fandy w^ftes, which the 
enterprize of comniercial avarice has never pafied« In thofe de« 
ikns, you find, at yaft diftanqes ^rom the abodes of other iiations^ 
ijliid ptote^e4) by the fuprounding faiuls, from the noxious inter- 
cottrte of £ttr(q>eans, fpots of country ma^ fertile by the induftry 
0£ A{ricam-«*>' iflands tn the fti^rmy wafte^ * inhabited by a peoplei^ 
^anooent wfae« we cannot reach them to corrupt theii; morais«-aAd 
hmff^ >at Aiclr a diAance as pf0te£b them from our violence and 
* ^mft. ihet it never be- forgotten, that whether you penetrate inu^ 
^wfe remfte coumxies mm die weftein or die foutbem coaft i 
' '" ' . ": wb?thfi| 
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iviittlier yoo trace the negro or the Hottentot ra^ th^Ufk. their' 
iMonotts ^radation«i voni (^oftantly find both in the et^ymftot ojL 
more fehchy, and tiie pra&ke or more virtvie» in pct^pottion zuk . 
yott recede firom thoie piacet where they are fiibjeSled tOQOHiw . 
AMimci^oa with the European cpbnifts and traders, to the faMft 
VQCi of the flare trade, and the brutal opprefitoos <^ the G»pe fet«r 
Iters. Tbefe obferrations cferive confidertble iUuftratk^ from ^o ' 
very judiciott» ftatementt of Mr Bsoiow on the fiibjeQ^ contaioejA * 
in the following pailages^ which we extrad die more wtlht^y^ 
beoanfe they do him much more credit for Kberality than manyof^ ' 
his general refledions are wont to do. ^' 

^ < To know that suth societies exist in diis miserable quarter of the - 
globe, as those ad>ov« de^nibed, must be peculiarly interesting to those ' 
who have l^ng been exerting their eloquence and their inBuence to 
foeliorate the conditi<m of the suffering African. They furnish f 
complete re&t^tion of sui opinion that has industriously been incul? " 
catedy and which unfortunately is but too preralent, that slavery i$ 
bis unalterable k>t^ and diaX it' would still exist, as it always had i 
existed* were Europeans to discontinue their abominable traffic in . 
th^se unhappy creatures. Such an opinion, in justification of a crime ^ ' 
igainst humanity, is just oh a level with that of a Dutch boor, who ; 
told Governor Jansen, on remonstrating with him on his cruelty to- ''; 
wards the Hottentots, that there could be no harm in maltreating .^ 
fhose heathens, as the women evidently carried about with them the * 
inark which God set upon Cain. Not one of the tribes of natives ber 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and die extreme point that has hi- . 
Aerto been discovered in the interior of Southern Africa-^-not a "^ 
single creature, from the needy and savage Bosjesman to the more 
eivilized Bo^shwznay has the most distant idea of a state of slavery. 
On the contrary, they have all been found in the full enjoyment of iin- 
hounded freedom. There is no compulsion used among t^ese people, ^ 
to oblige an individual to re^aain evai in the horde to which he be«f 
k^s, contrary to his inelinaticHi j b^ng always at liberty to depart' ^ 
^itk his property, and join another society that may suit him better* 
pven n war, the only booty is the cattle of the enemy. 
. * How far to the northward tbe.country continues to be inhabited * 
by free Kaffer tribes* remains yet to be determined j but the extent, it -> 
is to be feared, is not very great. It appears that th^ Portugueze -^ 
slave-merchants have atleng3i effected a communication across the con- ^^ 
tinent, from Mosambique to their settlements of Congo andLoango on . 
the opposite coast ; from which it may be inferred, that the hne of ,^ 
slavery extends at least as far to the soudiward as the t1;rentieth degree 
on the eastern, and to the fifteenth or sixteenth on the western coast. 
It is probable, however, ihat, in the central parts of Southerh Africa, 
the land of freedotn may stretch much beyond the parallels where slaves 
ff prevails on the coast. Hfie* Barrohos^ ftvtn the above account, can*^ ' ^ 
tiot be ^aced to the southward of tbe.trofiic of Capricorm^ and it.i$ 
ttot tery probable that ^ nation having made such progress as they ar& * 

represented - 
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fei^Mtea t^ bir^ ddtto^ thoflM b(M<kr i(liin«ditt%mi^«^tiirtidn of 
ik^^ts. Thd^ thov^ Soffidt, Mofsmilikiuey Quttoe^ «iid Meiinda^ on 
th«>HAi(ni coaft» uid OongOf* lamni^ Btnguebii a^d Aagoh^ tm the 
wcAclniy have l<mr beon doomed lo all iliemli amd botwor^ of ifeverf f 
jet it » poffibfe tlot tbe\^t and MaroPos ot the cliMSi in tKe besi?( 
of tlie confetneftt^ inay be « covtmuation- of the iaaae) free^aod Jiap^ - 
people at the M^ethuemm aad B^ftoUaSf the fbraier oC whom extend 
eafteijir eves to the bay of J>e la Coa» whene the Portugueze have ^^ - 
taii% oDdeavound lo introdAice ^noQf tb«pL a tfi^ffiq \t\ (laTea^, Xaick% 
^or the Gaffer nation, neither the Portugueze on one Mtf nor the Cap^ 
boors 00 the other, have yet been able to convince them, that one fet 
of nieB were created to be (old like cattle for the pleafure aqd the profit 
of another.' p* 405-6* 

After residing some time at Leetakob the capital, tlie comrtiis- 
sioners made a tout through several districts of the Booshuaoa ) 
country, and visited a number of other towns. Every where 
they found the same orderly, innocent^ and happy people. But 
it u very much to be lamented, that they suffered taemselves to 
l)e deterred frofn proceeditig into ' the country of the Barroloos, 
lying to the north of the Booshuanas. This they very impru- 
denfly, we liad almost said thoughtle$sly desisted from, in conse- 
quence of certain representations of thef King of Leetakoo, wh6 ^ 
appears to have prevented their jouhiey from ihotives of policy. " 
Alterwards, when it viras too late to return, they found that he , 
had imposed on their credulity,— that the Barroloos were the best , 
jdJigpQied and most hospitable^ of all the African tribes^ — much 
more numerous and civilized than the Booshuanas,— more weal* 
4hy aad t^genioiM^ Th^y w^e aaidxo Have mad^^ no . tmsaU prf|;- . 
gress in the artSj^^-^to have furijiaces for smelting copper and iron» , 
— -tp be skilful in carving- ivory and ,hard woods^-^to have one 
city so large that it w^ a day^a journey to walk through it. The . 
commissioners were very much to blasae) wheUf within two day's 
march of so interesting a country, they stopt short on account of 
4be King of the Booshuanas teHu^ diem^Qniest<»ries» under cir- 
cumstances iirjuch, even to themselves^ must have given the 
^ole a very suspicious appearance (See p. 4Q0.) Men whp 
%uSet themselves so easily to be taken in or intimidated^ are 
aot made of the stuff of which travellers should be moulded, 
who undertake to > explore unknown countries. And Messrs 
. Trutter and Somerville were the more culpable on Hiis occasion, 
that they not only were called uppn.to pu^h as far as pp$^ible our 
knowledge of those new tribes^ but ]^e 1^ (commission from the 
povemm^t to effect a cert^n purpose, subservient |x> the public 
ui^^j^* l^^ir up^udj^tcoodua not on|y frustrated the juft 
cunof ity of th^ cpuntrymen, out rendered .pearly abortive t^ 
whole object of theur expedition. 

They 
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i4kr Th^ykti no (^ocdft atratt. They f^hed tke.gi|%«l to . 
men alred4)r fa^^fied with thejr ^iiitual cooditiont aad omy aasJK > 
om ibr food and raiment i — they defpifedt aod intolerably cried 
cipwa aU the notioas held facred by a people a^ prejudiced and hv^. 
gptted as themfelves ;-— they recommended fobrieiy as a reUgiou» 
duty, to men whofe former faith did not prohibit the ufe of &oog.' 
liquorl, afKi whofe taftes all pointed to bodily intoijcation^ ^ a 
g^reater.blei&ng than the holy raptures of their ^ew inftru^Ws.. 
Thu9 ^ miffionarie* always quarrelled with t^eir fiocks^ and 
made but few converts ;*nprf among thefe* produced any real im^ 
provemeotk . . 

Thf inftru^ioa of tbfi Indians in fchools, among the Europe-^ 
ans iettl^ at the great towns, was another method which was . 
adofited with the fame tiew, and with no beuer fuccefs. After , 
recetTiiigy in p^rt the education, and in whole the vices of civi* / 
lised life, thofe pupils returned to their naked and hunting 
brethren, from corruption the mod profligate, and from neceffi* 
ty the moft idle, members of the Indian community. They 
found a foeiety in the woods, to which (hey originally belonged, 
by blood, but Cor the manneri and purfuits of which they had 
been altogether incapacitated by education. We need go no 
further to illuftrate the abfurdity of this plan of inoculating tho 
Indian tribes with civilization, than the remarks of a perfon itt. 
this predicament. He had been educated at Princetown ^ and^ 
upon being afked by an American commandant in the neigh-* 
bourhood of his tribe, why hisxpuntrymen continued fo pervene- 
ly addled to a favage life, he replied, < It is Jiatural that we 
ihould follow the footfteps of our forefathers; and when you 
white people undertake to divert us from this path, you teach us 
to eat, drink, drefs, and write like yourfelves, and then turn us 
}oo(e, to beg, ftarve, or feek our native forefts, without altema-' 
tive ; and, outlawed from your foeiety, we curfe you for the feel« 
ings you have taught us, and reibrt to e^cefs» that we nuy for-, 
get them, f 

Such having been the neceflary confequences of the feeble and 
ilUplanned attempts, both of Government and other focietics, to 
civilize the Indians, we had begun to defpair of ever feeing thia^ 
laudable undertaking profper. Men feemed reiblved (as appears 
from the foregoing (latement, which we have prefi)Eed to the 
preient article, as a proper introduction) to begm at the wroM 
end, and to negie£t the only plain and fimple method by whi» 
thofe favage tribes ever can be reclaimed from their barbarifn^ 
or made the partakers, and not the vi^iims, of the civilization 
that furrounds them. Happily our fears have proved ground*^ 
Itfs« The people called. Quakers, a ibctetyt in many refpeds» by 

fat 
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hx the mdft merifofiotts and amiable among our religious k&z, 
iieemsto haiFe folved the problem; and, by a clofe attention to 
die principles abore (ketched out and alluded to in a former 
arttcfe, (Barromft Account of a Journey in Africa) thejr appear 

.to have laid a very foKd foundation for the rapid civiliza- 
tiim oi tfaofe unhappy natives* The little tra£): now before us, 
con^ns a pbiiii unvamifhed detail of their benevolent and moft 
jucKcious proceedings. It was printed originally in Philadelphia, 
and is now reprinted in London. We truft it will meet with 
due attention, as it is, in fad, one of the mod interefting publi- 
cations which has appeared of late years^ We fhall now prefent 
our readers with a ihort account of what the Quakers have done^ 

^The fcene of their operations was among the Indians of the Five 
Nations, who inhabit a tt^Gt of Country about 300 miles north- 
weft from Philadelphia ; and of thefe nations, the experiments 
now to be defcribed, were performed on the Oneidas and Se- 
necas* 

The Quakers appear to have proceeded upon the fundamental 
afltimption, that the only means of civilizing thofe tribes, and 
indeed of preferving' their exiftence, muft be fought in a well 
planned attempt to reclaim them from die precarious and idle 
life of hunters. For this purpofe, they conceived that the fettle«- 
ment of a few miilionaries among them was abfolutely neceflary. 

' But the miffionaries whom they chofe, were not preachers ; they 
^^ere artizans-^— carpenters, blackfmiths, and ploughmen. They 
likevrife imagined that a very fmall numbed of fuch perfons, chofen 
for their quiet condudi and induftrious regular habits, and fent 
to fettle among the Indians. without parade or pomp, would do 
more good dian the moft fplendid fcheme of colonization, by- 
means of the gieateft and wealthieft body of fettlers. Example 
was to be their great engine' — and example, they well knew, works 
ilowly, gradually, and quietly. 

Proceeding upon thefe principles, they waved, for the prefent* 
every idea of converting the Indians to Chriftianity. The re* 
marks of the committee, to whofe care we owe this pubKcatipn, 

^ are peculiarly judicious and enlightened upon this point. ^ It is 
ptobable,' they obferve, * that feme readers may think every 
fcheme of civilizatiotv defedive, that does not immediately, ac* 
tempt to plant Chriftianity. Of the infinite value of Chriftianity, 

,Qpr Pennfylvanians are doubtlefs aware; but here, though they 
are not dtre£lly a£ting the part of miffionaries, they are preach- 
ing religion by example -, and are probably preparing the Indians, 
by more means than one, for the reception and acknowledgement 
of the gofpel. ' 
Their firft ftep was to addrefs circular letters to the different 
VOL. yiii. NO. 1 6, Gg tribds 
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tribes in 1 79(J, accompanied by one ftom -ihc ^e^ecutWe goram* 
mcnt of the United States, texprtflifse <Jf its apprdbaiion. fflie 
Jetters merely contained an offer to inftrt^ itith as HbottM a]p|>iy 
to them, in hufbandry. The Orteida^ were the fiiily^tribe that at 
firft made the apjilication ; and accordingly three ^Qj^kers 'repair- 
ed to their country, and fettled there. At fitft, Ihe natives -we^ 
quite arerfe to labour of every kin^ ; andltoc Queers only cul- 
tivated their own ground, and worked a faw^mlU^fer^themfelres. 
By degrees their example had its effeft, land ^the ufe 'df ^the fow- 
mill and grift- mill became familiar ^o die tribe. In wittter ftey 
opened a fchool for the children ; and in futnmcr Ihey fbund thfeV 
Indians beginning to affift their wives in cultivating little piecefs 
of ground — a labour which had formerly devolved c^irelyon the 
latter. The want of a bhekfrtiith being very greatly ftflt, a»<^- 
ker of that prdfeffion volunteered his fertices to fettle there ; and 
his wife accompanied him, to inftruS the Indian gitls. A num- 
ber of the young men were hired and boarded by the Quakers to 
affift them in working. The fpirit of %botnr and tafte fchr huf- 
bandry became more prevalent : the ^bhdkfmith's'bufii^fs'^it/^fts ge- 
nerally attended to : the women leatrrit to few -and fpin. 5mj^e- 
ments of hufbandry were judiciouily and fparingly diftributed. 
The ufe of thefe was acquired ; and, in 1799, the natives begin 
to clear lands for themfelves, and'fow wheat. 

Having proceeBed thus far in reclaiming flie tribe from >the 
hunting ftate, and its attendant mifcry -and idlenefs, an incident 
occurred, which dJfplays, in a remarkslble 'manner, the happy 
mixture of judgment with which the promoters c^ this admira- 
ble plan tempered their zeal. The wiiites of other fe^s had not 
failed to fpread abroad ftories imfavourable to the fcheme 6f the 
Quakers; and the Indians, naturally miftriiflfttl/ Hke all favages, 
began to entertain fufpjcions thatthcrfc furmrfes were well-found- 
ed. They knew that the labours of the Quakers muft have cdft 
moQey 5 and, as they never before ^aw any examj^ of Europeans 
working for nothing, they fufpcSed that the new fettlers had a 
defign of making a permanent eftabliftiment, and then laying 
claim to their lands. As foon as this notion came to the cars ef 
the Quakers, they refolved to withdraw infl:antly, and leave the 
natives in the natural courfe of improvement, to benefit by the 
civilization which they had already planted among them. After 
a refidence of three years, therefore, they dtfclofed their inten- 
tions in a council of the nation ; -and they left the place, accom- 
panied by the unanimous thanks and good wifhes of thofcrtide 
tribes. A fimilar rnftance of fufpicion afterwards occurred, and 
it was allayed with equal judgment. The Indians of another 
tfibe having received many benefits from ihem, were afraid left • 

repayment 
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Aoid^ank expianation from .men .whose honesty they never had 
4^viftnjrea$dn to4otibt, «at onee alliiyed these apprehensions^ 

Th^ob$8#vatiQn4)f ^what:h^.be<en done an>ong the Oneidas^ 

Ii^uced the Senecas to send an invitation, requesting a similar 

j^ssistancefrom theSociety* Three Quakers immediately repaired 

thither : they were Mfclconied with great joy ^ and thanks wercf 

jgiven by the nation to the Grfeat Spirit for their safe arrival a- 

tnong them. Here, as in every other hunting tribe, the womeii 

itnd girls ^re left to the labour of rearing such vegetable^ as theit 

husbandry affords, s^nd in hewing timbei' for fuel; The chas^ 

^nd amusements of .different sorts, occupied the men and boys. 

The QuaJiersipthorted them constantly to £iVe up such practices,; 

f^d nev^r failejl to fet before them, In tlie ftrongeft light, the 

^tiiecefiity both of general induftr^ ^nd temperance s a virtue at^ 

dtnoft unknown ^mong the Indians at the commencement of the 

.Qjuker^miilions. T\k Nprogreis pf improve Aient in the arts and 

«cpmfortft of:Ufe, luiiformly kept pace xvith the difufe of fpiritu-^ 

ous liquors} and, among the fpeeehes and other communiob^ 

^tions of thanks fnkn the chiefs of the tribe to the fbciety and 

its emiflaiies, never ^ail to mink the ftate of itiorak^ and efpe- 

ciallyof fobtiety^ among the natives; The flcetch of improve^ 

ment given above, relative X6 the OneidaS, is alfo applicable to 

its hiftoi;y among the.Senecas^ But we (Hall btl excufed for ex-^ 

trailing the following difcourfe, delivered by the Quakers to 

;, Aofe Indians in a councih it is, in out apprehenfion. the very 

model of a rjght mi|&onary fermpti* l^e fhsdl al(b mbjoih the 

aafwcr of ,the chii?f. 

** Bhjthers, 

" It has a&brded ,u§ satisfactjpn, in pai^ng wotigh foit toim, Xff 
notice marks gf industry taking place ; that ypu a:r:e building better 
and t^armer houses to live in ; and that io much of your cleared 
land is planted with corn, beans, potatoes, &c. ; and to see these ar- 
ticles kept in good order. 

" Brotjiers, We observe, Vhefe your neV hbttses are building, thjlt 
,the timber is very fnuch cut o^ a rich jBat, :Urhich we wish ypU en- 
coutaged to clear apd ftiake fit fbt ploughing; We hope more of 
your trien Will assist ip cleatijjg and iencmg land, and planting it 
-jWith corn; also Rowing it witn wheat ; yoii xvill then have a supply 
of provisipji, more certain to depend upon. jhan huntings ^ 

.** Brothers, we are pleaded to ice yptir stock of cattle inctease^. 
^TRie rich botttfms on the ritet \^1 be plenty for them to' live Onin'tfee? 
Rummer seasop j but, a^ your winters ^e' long and cold, it, will require 
;SOft>^diing fbr them to Jive on in theSvinter. ^he white people ieep 
their catfiLe on hay, on straw, and on com fodder. Straw you cannot 
get until you raise wheat or other grain ; the ridx*bDttoms, if pu^in 

4i(-g^. ^^ order. 
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order, would produce a great deal of hay. But^-fcr an mmiediate 
Supply, we think that, a$ soon as you gather the ^aniy if you would 
cut the stalks close at the groundt bind them up in small bundle^ 
and put them in stacks^ as our young men do, diey wcmld keep your 
cattle part of the cold weather. 

«* Brothers, we are pleased to see a, quantity of fence made this 
.summer, and we would not have you discouraged at the labour it 
takes ; for, if you will clear a little more land every year, and fence 
it, you will soon get enough to raise what bread you want, as well 
as some for grass, to make hay for your cattle in winter. 

" Brothers, we understand you are desirous to discourage whisky 
from being brought among you, with which we are much pleasedy 
and should be glad you could entirely keep it away. To get it, you 
give your moiiey with which you should buy clothing, oxen, " &c. 

* The Indians were also informed that one of the young men, who 
had been there since the settlement was first formed (about «xteai 
months), appeared most easy to leave them and return to his friends 
before winter. They hoped another would oflFer to supply his place. . 

- * Gomplanter, on behalf of the nation, made a reply, in substance, 

• as follows. 

;, " That, when our young Friends first settled among them, many 

-of his chiefs were averse to it ; but they had this summer several' 
councils among themselves respecting the young men ; and all th/e 

, chiefs seeing theii: good conduct and readiness to assist Indians, were 
now w^l satisfied. He hoped several of his young men would do 
more at farming than heretofore ; and Friends must, not be discou- 
raged because so little was done ; but exercise patience towards them, 

.as^ it was hard for them to make much change from their ancient 
custoitts. He regreted the loss of the Friend who expected to leave 
them soon ; he said he had been useful to him in keeping whisky, and 
other strong liquor, out of the town; that they now drank much 
less than formerly ; but feared, when the Friejid was gone, he should 
not keep it away so well as he had lately done. " p. 18—21. 
We add the following paflage, as an interefting account of the 

* progrefs of a barbarous nation from rudenefs, in one of the grand 
circumftances which diltinguiihes the civilized from the barbarou3 
ftate of fociety. 

* In the ninth month of this year, * three of the conmiittee visited 
the settlement, being accompanied by a young Friend, a blacksmith, 

i^who went to instruct some of the Indians in that useful and necessaiy 
occupation. Two of the visitors had been there before. The preced- 
ing spring, the^ Indians first b^an to use a plough ^ and the men per* 
. formed the labour with a little instruction and assistance from Friends, 
. They took a very cautious method of determining whether it was likely 
to be an advantageous change for them or not. Several parts of a very 

large 
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large field were ploughed ; and the intermediate fpaces prepared by, 
their women with the hoe, according to antient cuftom. It was all 

Elanted with corn ; and the parts ploughed, befides the great fa ving of 
ibour, produced much the heavieft crop ; the flalks being more than • 
a foot higher, and proportionably ftouter, than thofe on the hoed 
ground. The com was now ripe and gathering in ; and as their ftock 
of cattle was much increafed, inftead of letting the ftalks and leaves 
perifh on the ground as heretofore, they prefenred them for winter 
fodder. Several of them had mown grafs, and made fmall ilacks of 
hay; and they had made a fence about two miles long, which enclofes 
the lower town, and a large body of adjacent land fronting on the 
river ; alfo feveral other fences within it, to feparate * the com ground 
from the pafture, Stc. 

< The cabins which they ufed to live in, w(re generally either gonct 
to decay, or pulled down* Mofl of them had built good log houfes. 
whh (hmgled roofs,' and fome of them with ftone chimneys. 

< With the exception of houfes and fences, the improvements at Je* 
neihadago did not bear i comparifon with the upper fittlements, where 
the Indians live more fcattered. Their thus fettling feparate and de* 
tached from each other, was already manifeftly more to their advantage 
than living together in villages. A chief, who is not afhamed to be 
feen at work by the women of his own family, would probably be much 
mortified, were he difcovered by a number of females, who. on fuch oc- 
cafions, do not always refrain ^m ridicule. Yet this falfe (hame on 
the part of the men, and ridicule of the women, is wearing away, in 
proportion as they become familiarized to each other's affiftance in their • 
little Bgricohural labours. 

Friends requeued a council with the chief women of the Jenefha-" 
dago town, which was readily granted, when they were ftvoufed to* 
m&e fome communications pertinent to their fituation. The women 
exprefled Uieh- thankfulnefs to die Great Spirit for affonfing them this 
council ; the words, they £iid, had funk deep into their hearts, and 
they hoped would never be forgotten by them. Coroplanter and his 
, brother Conedieu were prefent. 

< The Indians were become very fober, generally refraining from the 
ufe of ftrong drink, both at home» and when abroad among the white 
people. One of them obferved to our committee, <^ No more bark 
cabin, but good houfes i no more get drunk here now this two year. ** , 
p. a4, 25, 26. 

We shall only add one proof more of the progress which in-.* 
dustry had made among these tribes by the laborious and judicious 
example of the Quakers. A single tribe had formed a road of 
twenty-two miles in length ; and a few families in one place had 
cleared and fenced sixty acres df good land. 

It is impossible to contemplate the signal success which has at- 
tended these experiments, without remarking that it was ow- 
iog i;i part to the character of the Quakers, as well as to the 
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wisdom of the plan^ which they here adopted. The general re-r 
putatioi^ of that sect for peacefulness and honesty, inj the quiet' 
maijners of tho$e whom they sent to reside among the Indians^ 
jcould npt fail to disarnj any' repugnance of the savage natiy'es tOr 
wards stranger^, and to conciliate their confidence and esteem. 
Even their taciturnity was fayouraWe to the end ip view. ^ Youi^ 
young men, ' said a chief in* one of tKeir councils, < dp not talk 
inuch Xq us ^ but when they do, they speak wh^t is good, ancf 
have been very helpful in keeping- us from' using spirituous li- 
quors. ^ Theiir punctual jfterfbrmante of eng^ge^^eAta, and th^ 
I'egularity of all: dietr habits had. the same good effect^ in' ^inin^ • 
the respect of the Indians^ * Brothers,' said' diey ia z confcf^ 
ence which had hreeir heM (ot the pWjfOfie of^ expknbiim. some 
differences, f Br6thers^, wtf are ^^eiV satisfied wltH- yocif cwtthicti 
towards us. You have always^dbtie w4ilie you prdifti&eft * W# 
subjoin the foirdwiiig arteddotfe a$ HJWstertvff of the ihfldenbe 
which the eharacter of the feet* has Hsrd' 6A the* sfucce^^ x# tfa^fflr 
Experience, and as interdstSng in itsetf. ^ In tfib et^^njhg,. viflxitttt 
friends were sitting Wi^' riib chief wan^bi', Ag ^^idh^ ^I'^d toT 
ask tliem a question, but tvas alniorf afraid. The^ aesi'red" Aiir^ 
to speak, and tlley would^ give hini siichi information' as they were; 
able. It was. Do the Guakers keep a^ny slaves ? FJe ip^as told^' 
They did not. IJe said he was very glad to h^ar it \ for if they, 
had kept any, he could not think, ^ wel) of them as he now. did» 
That he had been at the city of Washington last v^inter on busi-* 
liess of ^ the nation, and fbusd iv|i^y \vhke people kep( blacks ii^ 
slavery, and used th^m no better tha» horaes. * 

From these causes, as^ veil a$ from the admirable ^i^cretinr 
and sound sense vrtikih direfc^ tBe formation of their jtetis,^ tfri$> 
small society of Quakers hayey at an eiipe«sfe inconcenfciWy trif- 
ling, secured the civili^itlon' of tfc6 fftdian tribes, awdl laid the 
foundation of their entire conversion t^ the state oJF peaceful and 
industrious huslmdmeh, from that 6f viranderinff and turbulent 
and idle hunters. The missionaries left those children of thei^ 
care mutually satined M^itli tlie progress and resuh of their la- , 
l|>ours. ^or the ^tst tiin'<^ Europeans had resided aniong them 
Mrith ijo interested ends in view, — for the first time fheV had 
learnf ijo bad lesson, and* received no injury from their mfer- 
pourse with more polished Communities, — tor the first time sin6^ 
the voyage of Columbi|Sr a stranger and a friend became com- 
p;itible appellations,— the natural antipathy to new faces vanished 
ill the course of fijrther acquaintance,r— and he wlio had" beeA 
welcomed with distrust, \^as Oiily suffered to depart vrith tears, 
^hp Indian tribes view the d'epartiire of the Quaker niissionaries 
^^ a national calamity, and arie hot afraid to cons'ulr with tJheir 
gdciett 9n all fnatters of general imnort. 
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Art. XVni A Complete Collection of Tables for Navigation and 
Nautical Asironomyi : with simple^ concise^ and accurate MetJiods 
for all the Calculations useful at Sea ; particularly for deducing 
tliCr t4ongitudefrom Lunar Distances^ and the Latitude from two 
Altitudes of the Sun^ and the Interval of time between the Obser^ 
vations. By Joseph de Mendoza Kios, Esq. F. R. S. London, 
pjfinted by. T. Bensley. 1805. 

Xn evetyilong and complicated process of arithmetical calculation, 
* many steps necessarily occur that are common to it, and to 
an; infinitj^ of other processes of the same kind. These steps, of. 
course, wJien performed in any one instance, may be of use in all • 
others y the results,- if preserved^ may very mucn abridge the la- 
bour of aE similar calculations that are afterwards to be made, 
aod,^ when pipperly extended and arwnged in tables, may produce 
a saving of time and trouble which is almost incalculable,- and 
W-hich greatly resembles the advantages gained- by the division of 
labour ia the mechanical arts. 

Thus, in the common operations of trigonometry, the sines and 
timgents are numbers useful for all computations. Therefore, 
when once determined and arranged in tables, so as to be easily 
fpund out, they never reguire to be calculated again. By this ol>- 
vious device, tne work oi trigonometry becomes very easy, which, 
if every sine and tangent were to be computed from the begin- 
ning, whenever it is wanted, would be quite intolerable; and even 
if men had the patience, they would want time to carry on their 
researches to any considerable extent. 

Hence, the exact separration of those parts of a calculus that must 
be performed for every new case which occurs, from those that 
are the same in many cases, and that admit of being computed 
once for all^ is of gireat importance when we would save time and 
labour, and, above all,- when we would render. the difficult pro- 
i^esscs of arithmetical calculation practicable, to those who are not 
much instructed in mathematical science. For this last purpose, 
the use of tables^ combbed wiHi the simplification of rules, has 
actually produced such effects as the most sanguine projector, 
half a century ago, , would not have ventured to foretell^ 

To ascertain the longitude of a ship at sea by lunar observation, 
is a problem that has required the u^tmost efforts, of getiius to re-* 
solve. The extent of the reasonings, from the first axioms of geo- 
metry^ to the conclusion at last obtained, is of astonishing magni- 
tude, embracing all the profounder investigations of geometrical, 
arithmetical, and physical s^cience ; yet so simple is die rule de-^ 
4uced from them, that, in any given instance, the problem can 
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r^yr be reselved by any one who > ts ^bderably T^sed in ijtitt ele^ 

nientary operations of arithmetic. 

For the purpose pf reducing this and the other problems of natt^ 
tical astronomy within the power t)f ordinary navigators, no wo A" 
that we know of is better calculated than that which has just been 
announced. The collection of tables is so complete, that nothing 
seems wanting in it which the present state of science can supply* 
Besides this, it has several advantages that appear to us to be pe- 
cuHar, and which we therefore think it our duty to point out. 

It is welLknown to calculators, that when numbers are to be 
taken out of tables, the computation of what are called the /?r^^- 
pprtioml parts constitutes the most troublesome part of the work. * 

As the tables, of whatever sort they are, cannot contain all die- 
numbers that may be wanted, it becomes oftea necessary to htter-^ ' 
^^/^/^ a -number between two that are contiguous in me table f 
and to be enabled to do this with ease, and at the same thne with- 
accuracy, is, in a}l such calculations, a matter of the grea^st im- 
portance. When the interval between the contiguous argumentr 
ii(i the table is so small, that the numbers corresponding vary at a* 
pretty uniform rate, the interpolation is made by the rule of three, 
or by supposing the differences of the numbers to be proportional 
to the differences of the arguments. But even when the thing is 
veduced to this degree of simplicity, the constant recurrence of an' 
operation which produces in the mind a diversion froni the main 
object of the calculus, becomes ^he most tiresome and embarass-^ 
ing part of the work. To avoid this as much as possible, rthe con- 
tiguous arguments must be made to differ very little, so that the 
corresponding numbers may differ very little also,- — ^as by a few 
units in the last figure, or in the last but one, — so that the pro-, 
portiqnal part may be so small, that, if it cannot be wholly ne- 
glected, it may yet be taken out at sight, or estimated without any 
thing that can be called a calculation. The author of the work 
before us has been extremely attentive to this circumstance; and 
his tables are so contrived, that the labour of computing propor- 
tional parts is in most cases entirely avoided. Thus, in the table 
of sines, &c. the sine is given not merely to every minute of the 
seraicifcle, but to every quarter of a minute ; so that the propor-- 
tional part belonging to any intermediate number of seconds, (as 
the sines are given only to five decimal places), is very easily ob-. f 

tained. This requires, however, that the table should be larger I 

than the common one, as in efi^ect it contains four times as many \ 

, numbers ; and hence it is, that these nautical tables form a larger 
volume than any former collection. That inconvenience, how-' 
ever, is much more than compensated by the advantages whicl^ 



result from it. 
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The two great nautical problems^ to the i!idation«of wliidi tfaele. 
tables are pecpliarly diredied^ viz. finding the longHude from 
lunar obfervations, and finding the latitude from two altitudes of 
the fun, and the time between the obfenrations, are here refolved 
hf n^w and fimple rules, that do great credit to the ingenuity and 
inventkm of the author. Thefe two problems, it muft be ob- 
ferved, are rendered difficult, not merely by the abftrufenefs of 
the principles on which they depend, but from the peculiar cir- 
cumftances in which they muft be refolved, and the condition of 
thofe to whom the pradical folutibn muft be entrufted. The 
methods of folution that are of pradical utility, are thus limited 
by ccmfiderations not involved in the problem itfelf, to which it 
is neverthdefs of the utmoft importance to attend. Hence, 'the 
foltttions of problemSf which, theoretically fpeaking, are not of the 
greftteft difficulty, may become extremely perplexing in prance, 
yfhta the means or inftruments of (blution are already prefcribed, 
and a new condition by that means introduced. For example, as 
logarithms muft always be ufed in trigonometrical calculation, 
a -great number of trigonometric theorems, that lead to folutbna 
very fimple in themfelves, muft be rejeSied, as not eafiiy ufed 
when logarithms are to be the inftruments of calculation. Ac- 
cordingly, the inventor of logarithms foon perceived, that the^ 
known rules of fpherical trigonometry, however good in them- 
felves^ gave very complicated lolutions when logaritlunic calculation 
was employed $ became theorems to which they are eafiiy applica- 
ble, muft exprefs (he value of the thing wanted in terms of quan- 
tities combined by multiplication and divifion, but not by addi-< 
tion and fubtradion. Lord Napier, therefore, fet about invefti- 
gating fuch properties of fpherical triangles as might have this 
c^rader ; and, with that felicity which can only accompany ori- 
ginal genius, he foon fell on the trigonometrical theorems that 
bear his name, and that have added to much to the yalue of his 
^ft difcovery. - 

A difiiculty fomewhat fimilar has embarrafifed mathematicians 
ip the folution of the nautical problem, of dearii^ the obferved 
4iftance of the moon from a fixt ftar of the efiS^s of parallax 
;ind refradlion. This problem, of no great difficulty ab(tra£ied- 
Iv confidered, has neverthelefs exercifed the genius of many of 
the firft mathematicians for the laft fifty years ; becaufe, not 
only was a folution required that might eafiiy a^apt itfelf to 
logarithmic computation, but one alfo that nought be praftifed 
readily, and without danger of error, by men little converfant 
yrith the fciences of algebra or geometry. A qucftion of the na- 
ture of maxima and minima^ thus arofe, viz. Out of the poffible fo^ 
kttiqns of a frobJfm, to find that which is heft adapted to men who 
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nmfi vft certain injhufnent^ tf cateuibfio/^t dfff'A;h/r^tffMlet^qf 
the mathematics if cof^hed'^ wiSin dhitrmiittitei, arld^&^tm very nar" 
rttv iimits. In tWs adaptattbil of fcieiuific difcoveiy to tfce pt^c- 
ticc of art, nobody appears t?o ns to^ have been rtifor^^ fiicccfftftd 
tlian M; Bfendoza, in the qafe of ^^RtcH We ribw fpeak. Hisf fo*- 
lotibnbf the ptt)blcm, with the affiftance of^his tabl^, app^rs 
to us to be 6mpler than inj in^ttH which we' are acJqtiaiht^sds an* 
probably approached ver^y near to the utmdft? d^g4^ oP corioift'-' 
nefs^ which, confiffently With accuracy, is pofliblfe to be attainedl 
The deroottihratibh of the foiution is noi givcfn in tMi^ Volume, ' 
which is <*onfinedi« tb matters purely praftkal ; but we^ hope it' 
wiir hercaffer be communicated. We undetftand it to be gfouiidi- 
cxf on 2^ fi>h«iott of the pr<oblcm'p'»ibli{hed fevtral veats ago by the 
atithoi', vht a mctrtoir printed^ at Madrid, and attcrWarda^ in hta- 
KechtrchtS' fur les prtticipaun Prohletnei- de^ t^j^ronomie NaUtique^ 
in the Philofophical Tranfaftions^ for 1 797^ 

The otftef problem, o* ftndihg' the- latitude from two obfervecP' 
altitudes <tf trie fun, and the iintfervdl of rime between tfee ob&r- 
Vitions", though it dootf not refer to drcumftanttf* tha* occur in" 
mvigatiort* every day^ yet it is a- valuable refduree with which the" 
navigator ought riot t6 be unaojuaiiiterf, if h^ would have thd- 
practice of his art to be as independent as poflible on accidental- 
circumft'ance^. 

This^ prdWem, however, is id its nature not a litde compKoatod ^ 
Itquiring the reiWution of no Ibfs than three fphericai' triangfcs, 
smd two of thefe iti the cafes whet*e trigonometrical calculation is 
the moft laborious. Varidus methods have been tried, and many 
diftrent taWcs have been conftrufted for facilitating thefe com- 
ptrtatbns, bur hitherto^ with litde fuccefsj for the proceft^has 1^* 
maihed much tod fniticate, and fiibdividfed into too many cafes» 
to be of ^neral ufe. The foFutton given here is by far the fiihw 
plcft that has appealed, and* brings tfie problem within the power 
of any ordinary calculator. , The firft part of the paper ih the* 
tfranfeffionsjtaft quoted-, contains the feverSil forrtAulaft itottn which 
tfte ruleaf here given ate deicfucedl The gVeat fimplificatioR whicH* 
Bfr Mc*doia' has ^lis cifefterf, wift be made evident to any one,- 
who ftiall compare the giieat complication of precepts and cafes 
iitattthe ft)Tmcr fblufions* with, the dircft and eafy procefs which 
Re has hid-dowih The eitoTs ta whieh the calculator is expofed, 
^hen forced* to attend to^ i- great number of difierent cif cumten.. 
ecsi afnd^ the dMsourafgiitg kngth of the computation being bothf 
I'etnbved, it ntay now be hoped, that this important problem, 
^ich has' hitherto' been of fb little ufe, will become general in 
every f^m of natvigatton* The introduilion of the verfed fine^ 
has cofttritmtedmuckto"-fimpIify the fohition of this prpbfem, a% 
well as of that already mcptioned^ 
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Tfri^tabffesl arid rules contained fh this volume, from M^hii:fi s6^ 
fiiudi ^racfid^ advantage ihay be expiected, are deduced, as ^jjre 
Jiaye, already observed, in great measure from the author's treatise 
i&ri riaiiiic^dldstronQfmy contaitied in the Philosophical Transactions^ 
tp which we ^woulcf refer the mathematical reader. The first au- 
tH<>r,^so i^ as we tnow, w*ho treated professedly on this subject^ 
Was^ M. de Maupertttis, who deduced the various solutions fronv 
the ortbogiraphic projection of the sphere in a very simple m^ohm 
n^j» buft hisr ilotatiori is not commp<ilious ; and the theorems, 
^oee df th^^ at least th'iU: invd'Ve atiy corisiclerable diifitulty, are 
^1 redijeedr tp tbe^ simplicity which prac5lice rfequiresi Some of 
the problem<$ aii^ resolved by <]^uftdi?atie, and even by biquadratic 
ieji|i^tibnsi 

Qrego^ Fontanla has treated: the same sfubject'w^th-more sue-* 
pessj nis notation is remarkably »eajt and convenient, and- his 
theorems have great simplicity. 

Mr Mendpza has treated the subject with that superiority 
which might be expected from one who is not only a profound 
in^hematiciani but a^ skilful seaman, and who has both studied 
Jiayigation as a ^i^nce, and practised it as an arf . He knew, of 
course, the problems that were of real practical utility, and was a 
judge of the degree of simplicity wbich a mathematical theorem 
jhusjt possess beiore.it cjin be sarely put into the. hands, of an ofi 
^m^ry nstyrgatQT. These circuihstances have rendered the treatise 
Just mentioned of great value \ and we earnestly recommend the 
study pf it t<) aH w}iQ wO]ild acqi^ire a thorough tnowledge of 
pautical a^rpnoniy. 

Among the recommendajtioris of the work now under review^ 
^ must not neglect to mention its cf^eapness, the whole, though 
z cjuarto volume of 670 patges of arithmetical! tables, printed with 
great nSeatness and" accuracy, being sold at* the price of one guinea. 
This^adyantage,, so singular at a time when even ordinary printing 
is exprbitantly dear, jtSe book owes to the munificence of two 
lubliQ liodies, and to tbe dx&inferpsteduess of the author himself. 

X Mendo^a tells us-^ 

* The expenfes attending this wqrk are fuph, that had it been puh- 
lilhed XD the ufual manner, the jBrice of the book muff have been (b high 
as to confine its utility folely to that clifs of nayi^ors who are in t^iy 
prcurtirfattce^s ; jind ijirhicfi, Utifortunately, is n6t the ttno^ ntrmei*otis. 
Bat thte CorartifljiOnerff of Longitude have remedied this difiwhantage, 
by granting a fura of m«3fney to reduce the price to the public ; ztad \ 
faei'e piief<^Dt' my mbft refpe£l^ thankt id them for thsr hetburabl^ ikU 
thnony of tfieir approbatldn^ of iny kbdUi^ 

< The Court df Dhf dors of the Eafr inditr Cdmpnhy, whof^ libetadh/ 
~ to £6i€Uce itf gtoeia^ and pa^iodiiif ^It of aarng^ttiosr. 
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is fo well know^y have alfo voted a fum of. money to effisft a furt^-re- 
dudion in the price of thi6 work i for which I likewife prefent to than 
my beft acknowledgments. , 

* With this double aflKlancey and the additional lacrificef on my partf 
of all views of profit, I have fettled the fde of this edition on the mo- 
derate terms at which it is now publifhed ; and I (hall efteem myfelf 
happy, if my endeavours to bring thefe tables before the publicy in the 
rooft likely manner to prove ufetul, (hould contribute in any degree to 
improve and difFufe the pra6tice of nautical aftronomy. * 

We are glad to add, that the success of the work has been such . 
as might be expected from the union of its own merit with the 
established reputation of its author, and the patronage of so re- 
8[$ectable a body as the Board of Longitude. The nrst edition^ 
though a very large one, is said to be already nearly sold dff, and 
a second, we hope, will soon extend the celeority, and bring with 
it a pecuniary remuneration to the author. 



Art. ^VIII. Epistles^ Odes, and other Poems. By lliomas Moore' 
Esq. ito. pp. 350. London. 1806. 



A 



SINGULAR sweetness and melody of versification, — smooth^ 
copious, and familiar diction, — with some brilliancy of fan* 
cy, and some show of classical erudition, might have raised Mr 
Moore to an innocent distinction among the song-writera and oc- 
casional poeti of his day ^ but he is indebted, we fear, for the 
celebrity he actually enjoys, to accomplishments of a different de- 
scription 'f and may boast, if the boast can please him, df being 
the most licentious of modem versffiers, and the most poetical c? 
those who, in our times, have devoted their talents to the propa- 
gation of immorality. We regard his book, indeed, as a public 
nuisance ; and would willingly trample it down by one short - 
movement of contempt and indignation, had we not re^on to ap- 
prehend, that it was abetted by patrons who are entitled to a 
more respectful remonstrance, and by admirers who may require 
a more extended exposition of their dangers. 

There is nothing, it will be allow^, mpre indefensible than 
z cold-blooded attempt to corrupt the purity of an innocent 
heart ; and we can scarcely conceive anj being more truly des- 
picable, than he who, without the apology of unruly passion 
or tumultuous desires, sits down to ransack the impure-phces of 
his memory for inflammatory images and expressions, and com-^ 
mit$ them laboriously to writing, for the purpose of insiniiatiiig 
ppUutipn into the minds of i{nkno)^n and unsuspectiog fead^ra,. « 

This 
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' IMi iflf almdft ^ neir drime %tsi(mg u«. Wlnle Ftttt^ has to 
bhiAr far^o many tomes of <' Poefies Erotiques, ' we have little to 
anfwer for, but the coarfe indecencies of Rochefler and Dryden ; 
and thefe, though fufficiently offenfive to delicacy and good tafte, 
i:an fcarcely be regarded as dangerous. There is zii antidote to 
the poifon they contain, in the open and undifguifed profligacy 
with which it is prefented. If they are wicked, they have the 
iu)nefty at leaft to profefs wickednefs. The mark of the beaft is 
fet vifibly on their foreheads ; and though they have the boldnefs 
to recommend vice, they want the effrontery to make her pafs 
ibr virtue. In their grofleft immoralities, too, they fcarcely ever 
•feem to be perfeftly in earned ; and appear neither to wiih nor 
to hope to make profelytes. They indulge their own vein of 
grofs riot and debauchery ; but they do not feek to corrupt the 
principles of their readers 5 and are contented to be reprobated 
as profligate, if they are admired at the fame time for wit and 
originality. ' 

The immorality of Mr Moore is infinitely more infidious and 
mali^nt. It feems to be his aim to impofe corruption upon his 
readers, by concealing it under the maik of refinement ; to re- 
concile them imperceptibly to the rinoft vile and vulgar fenfuality, 
by blending its language with that of exalted feeling and tender 
emotion i and to fteal impurity into their hearts, by gently pep- 
vertiDg the moft fimple and geneibus of^their afi^ions. In the 
-execution of this unworthy talk, he labours with a perfeverance 
at once ludicrous and deteftaUe. He may be feen in every page 
miming round rfie paltry circle of his fedudions wiA incredible 
zeal and anxiety, and ftimulating his jaded fancy for new images 
ofiiApurity, with as much melancholy induftry as ever outcaft of 
the mules hunted for epithets or metre. 

It is needlefs, we hope, to go deep into the inquiry, why cer- 
tain compofitions have been reprobated as licentious, and their 
authors ranked amiqng the worft enemies of morality. The cri- 
terion by which their delinquency may be determined, u fortu- 
•natdv very obvious: no fcene can be tolerated in defcription, 
which could not be cont^nplated in reality, without a grofs vio- 
'lation of propriety : no expreffion can be pardoned in poetry, to 
'Which delicacy could not liften in the profe of real life. 

No writer can tranfgrefs thbfe limits, and be held guiltlefs ; 
but diere are degrees <» guiltinefs, and circumftances of aggra- 
vation or apology, which ought not to be difregarded. A poet 
of a luxuriant imaginauon may give. too warm a colouring to the 
reprsftntation of imioc^it endearments, or be betrayed into in- 
deKc^cies in deiinesiling. the allurements of fome fair feducer, 
wtole it is obfkmiSy'faisgeiien^ intention to give attractbn to the 
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yiaure of yltt^ and to <piitilie:re9diHr.Q&4iU puA agakAdhe 
afiault of tempt^ticm. Mr Mo^t has rM rfiifh iflf)olo^ Wbe 
takes ^are to iotimateto us^ in emery pag^y-^ttWxa^tiicesvd^k 
)>e celebrates do not fpring from the etcefles of 4n mnc^9t4^Q» 

' or the extravagance of a romantic attachment.; •hutiarjet^nnhab 
^owed fruits of cheap and vulgar pfroftituti<m» the in^irafifHi of 
cafual amours, and the chorus of habitual debauchery* He ils at 
pahis to let the worid know, that he is-ftill fonder of it)vingr^libQA 
c{ loving ; and that all the C^ras ai)d the 'Fa<myis» wkh Mrmm he 
holds dalliance in thefe pages, have had leach a long Series 9( 
preceding lovers, as highly favoured as their ptefent poe^Lparw 
amour : that they meet m^thout any purpofe of conftancy, and 4t 
not think it neceflary to grace their connevipn jwith any jNPqli^f 
lions of efteem or permanent attachment. Tht greater jpalt g( 
the book >is filled with (erious and e^ibon^ ^eforiprionsof the 
Acftactesrof fuch an iatercourfe, and 'frith paifipn^te ^|dy|i?tation9 
to fnatch the joys, which are thus u* vlantly^ poured ii^|hff0i9 
« the fertile tfouot <rf fenfe. * * 

To lis, indeed, the perpeiual kiffiug^ and .twining, and pfi^tinK 
<ii tfaefe .amorous pftfons, is tracer ludicrous ihan fedi^£life^ 
^nd thw etotnal fobbing and whinifig, laUes no ettiotion toi^ur 
bolbms, ibut tbdk of duguft mxid oootenipt* £veti to yoimg^ 
4nen> ^wie^believe, the jbook tmllvfiotibe very dangerofiks t nor is:k 
tppoa their account thst we fod the .indignation and al^rm mhidh 
we have already, endeavoured to txprefs. The life andi3<)RV^d^ 
'tion of omr iex, we are afraid, is'&ldomib pure^ to l^ve the^ 
4nuch to leam >from publications of this defoription/) . and ^lef 
^commonly iknow enough of the reality, toibe awai« of thei^ur^ 
illufions and exaggerations of fuch . poetical votuptuarios* iln^m^ 
therefore, fuch a compofition can work neitha: Corruption tkot do- 
-oeption; and it will, in general, be 4e(ptfed and (broim.afide, as 
a tifiite of ffickly and fantaftical, conceits, equally remote &o(n 
-truth and refpe^diiiity. It isup^^the o^^ ifex, ^at we con.-^ 
-ceive ks effeds may be moft pemicious) and it is chi^y as an 
(infult upon^h^r delicacy, and an attadLupmi thek f>^ty, ,th;|t 
-we are difpoled to/r^feBt its publicatic»i. 

3?he ^referve 'in wl^ch women are educated ; the ^mttml viva'- 
city of their imaginatbns; and the aKrsmnthof their {£$0fibiU^f 
^renders »them peculiarly liable to be captivated by the apfyearr* 
-ance of violent emotions, and to be mi&d ^by the affe^liQnrtff 
>teiKlemefe 4>r g^erofity. They eafily reeein^ any ii^{mii]i)o 
that is made under the appai«nt fao^tion nf ^thefe: ieeliogs ; . and 
allow themfehws to ;be feduced into any tilings ^iibifihithAfcC^iii! 

'be perfuaded isdi£bted by difin^refted atta«biEient^;ao4oWCeBe 
and excei&ve k)ve. It is eafy to ^evoeive iio^ iims^w^thmi^ 
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^fwfa^htit^ to hang ovef the pSges of 9 book, in i^hick 
4^>^ptlatch^al %a{>ttrrtfs, and ^i^aflfcendeiit -pdffion, are counterfeit* 
^»ln ievfery pagfe 5 in ^ich, images of Tolnptuoufnefs arc artful* 
4y ^ksnd«d wifh expreffions ©f refined fentimcnt, and delicate 
%ln0ti»n5 aind f he ^offeft fenfuality is ejihibited in .coniundion . 
^Ith the mod gehtk and generous afFefticms, They v9ho have 
J|lot4efamed<frotn eKperience, 4he impiillibirtty of fuch an union, 
We apt to he captivated by its alluring exterior. They arc fc- 
^€fed by tfieir own ignorance and' fenfibdity ; and become fami« 
liar with the dxmon, for the fake of the radiant angel to whorn 
be4tti6 been linked ^by^lhc malignant artifice of iht poet. 

Wc-hAvebeen induced to -enter this ftrong prot^ft, and to ex- 
pWfsourfeUN?s*thus wamily agairtft this and the former pubfica- 
tiofts of this slulhor, both from "^bat tre hear df the circulation 
WhiiJh'they have already obtained, and*from our convt^ion that 
th^y ate calculated^ if not ftrongly denounced to the public, to 
produce, at <his momerit, peculiar and irremediable mlfchicf, 
9?hc»ftyle of compofition, as we have already hinted, is almoft 
i«w in^bis*eountiy: it'isl^fs oSenfivfe than the oM fafiikm df 
dbfcenity; and-for tbefe^cafons, perhaps, is lefs likely to esccite 
the^fufpicion^df {the moralift,'or to become the objeS of prc- 
<<a«iionto'thdfe ^ho' watch over the morals of the young and in- 
'Cxperienced. Vfe certainly have *known it a permitted ^ftudy, 
m<^he^e 'performances, infinitely lefs pernicious, were rigidly inter* 
iHfted. 

There can be^rto-time in which the purity of die female charafier 
can fail to'be df *the^fifft*importance to every comtnunity ; but it 
fl[ppearsto us, that it teiquires at this moment to be more catefuliy 
^at^hed over. than at any other; and that the conftitution rf 
fodety has arrived among us to a fort of crifis, -the iffue of 
•whidh maybe powerfully influenced by our prefcnt negleft dr fo- 
4icitude. -From 'the Jncreafing diffufion of opulence, enli^tened 
or polite fociety is greatly enlarged, and neceflarily becomes mo^ 
^romifcuous and corruptible -j and women are now hegin^iiig to 
Tceeive a more eattended education, 'to venture mpre freely and 
lately into the fields of literature, and to become mote pf intel- 
kaual and independent creatures, than they have yet been in 
thefciflands. In thcfe»circumftance8, it Teems -to be of incalcul- 
able impoirfance, that no attaint ihould 4>c given to the delicacy 
«ndrpurity df theirexpanditig niinds 5 that rfieir increafing know- 
ledge ihould be of good chieflyi and not df evil ; that they (houltl 
notconfider n>odefty^s one 4f Ac prejudices from which they 
are pow to be'em«(ncipated ; nor found any part of their new in- 
fluence upon the lio^ntiouthefs of ^hiehMr Moore invites them 
to be partakers. ThotcharaiSier and the -morality of women ex- 
-#rcif€$ already a mighty influence upon the happinefs and the re* 
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^peifiabilhy of the nation $ and tt is deflsnedf we bdkrey to ei^ 
ercife a ftill higher one :, but if they fliould ever c^fe to be die 
fUTCy the delicate^ and timid creatures that they now are-^if diey 
Hiould ceafe to overawe profligacy, and to win and to fliame mek 
into decency, fidelity, and love of unfulliexl virtue— »it is cafy to 
lee that this influence, which has hitherto been exerted taftrength- 
ea and refine our fociety, will operate entirely to its^ cormptioii 
and debafement ^ that domeilic happinefs and private honour wiU 
be extinguifhed, and public fpirit and national . induftry Biofl. pro* 
bably annihilated along with them. 

There is one other confideration which has helped to excite ouf 
^pprphenfion on occafion of this particular .performance. Ma- 
ny of the pieces are dedicated to perfons of the firft confideratioa 
in the country, both for rank and accomplifhments $ and the au<* 
thor appears to confider the greater part of them as hi^ intimate 
friends, and undoubted patrons and admirers. Now this, we' 
will confefs, is to us a very alarming confidepition. By.thefe 
channels, the book will eafily pafs into circulation in thofe claflles 
pf fociety, which it is of moft confequence to keep free of con- 
tamination *, and from which its reputation and its influence will 
.defcend with the gTeateft eflFe^ to the great body pC the commu- 
nity. In this reading and opulent country, there are no fafhions 
which difFufe themfelves fo faft, as thofe of literature and imn>o- 
rality : there is no palpable boundary between the mbltffe and the 
hourgeoifie^ as in old France, by which the corruption and intelli- 
gence of the former can be prevented from fpreading to the lat- 
ter. All the parts of the mafs ad and read: upon each other 
with a powerful and unintermitted agency ; and if the head be 
o;ice infeded, the corruption will fpread iirefiftibly through the 
whole body. It is doubly neceflary, therefore, to put the law in 
force againft this delinquent, fince he has not only indicated a dif- 
pofition to do mifcbief, but feems unfortunately to have found an 
opportunity. 

in fome of thefe obfervations, we are afraid that our faihion- 
able readers may dete£t the extreme rigour of our Calviniilic edu- 
cation, and think that we have treated this libertine bard with un- 
neceflary feverity. To fuch perfons, we beg leave to recommend 
the following lines of an old Engliin poet, in w|iich the iniquities 
of Mr Moore's compofitions are defcribed, we think, in prophetic 
language; and a fentence is paflTed upon them not mu(^ U^ec 
than that which we wiA the public to ratify « 

* Thereto he could fine loving verfes frame, 

And play the Poet oft. But, ah ! for fiiame ! 

Let not fweet poets praife, whofc only pride 

Is virtue to advance and vice deride, 

Be 
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' Be vdth the work of LosePs wit defamed ; 

Ne let such '♦^erses poetry be named. 

Yet he the name on him would rashly take^ 

Maugre the sacred Muses, and it make 

A servant to the vile aflPe^tion 

Of such as he depended most upohy 

And with the sugry sweet thereof allure 

Chaste la<yes ears to fantasies impure. ' 

To such ddights the Noble Wits he led, 

Which him relieved, and their vain humours fed 

With fruitless follie* and Unsound delights. ' 

^ ^enser^s M<aher Huhbard's taiei 

On looking back to the volume, with a view to eftimate iti 
jpoetical merits impattklly, ad f^parated from its (Ins of morality^ 
we were furprifisd to find how little praife it could lay claim to -, 
and are more and mdte convinced, that its popularity is 6wing al- 
tpoft entirely to the fedu&ion of the fubje6):s on which it is em- 
jploved* We {hail iiot ftain our pag€f with any of the p'aiTages to 
which our prei:eding cenfures are intended to apply ; but the ioU 
lowing may ferye as a fpecimen of Mt Mooters talent Yor ^ftty 
and familiar poetry. 

* When next you see flie black-ey'd CATYi 
The loving, languid girl of Hayti, 

Whose finger so expertly plays \ 

Amid theiiUxm^s silken mazie^ 

Just like Aurora, when she ties 

A raii^w round the monung skies i 

Say, that I hope, when wii^r's o'er^ 

On .Norfolk's bank again to rove, 
Aiid then, shall seai^ch the ribbon-§tor^ 

For some of Caty^s softest love. 

i shoiild hot like th^ gloss were past^ 

Yet want it not entirely new ; 
But bright and strong enough to last 

About-^^uppose a week or two* 
However frail, however lights 
*Twill do, at least^ to wear at night : 
And so you'll tell our black-ey'd Caty^ 
The loving, languid girl of Hayti, ! * p. 6i, 6oi , . 

If tlie reader (hould want a fpecimen of his more elaborate and 
lofty gallantryj he may take the foUowbg j which appears to u^ 
to be rathet a fplendid example df that figure of fpeeeh which is 
commonly called nonfenfe. 

* I pray thee, on those lips of thine 

To wear this rosy leaf for me, , ' , 

Voi.4 vin*' NO. 16* * H h And 
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And brearfw of scmaeditag not drntte* ^ -^ / 

Since nothing human breathes of tbee t 

All othet charms of thine I meet 

In nature, but thy sigh aldne ; 
Then take, oh ! take, mough not so sw^t^ 

The breath of roses for toine ovm ! 

So, while I walk the flowery grove, 

The bud that gives, througi mommg dew. 
The histre of the lips I lov«, 
May seem to give their perfume too ! ' p. 99i 
In the fame tafte is the following magnificent ftanza on a lady 
holding a child in her arms. 

* Soft as she smil'd, he smiVd agdtin $ 

They seem'd so kindred hi meir ch£m^s> 
That one might thinb the babe had then 

Just budded in her blooming arms ! 
He look'd like something £(xrm'd of air. 

Which she had utter'd in a sigh ; 
Like some young spirit, resting diere, 
That late had wanderM from her eye ! ' p. lOL 
The tawdry, affe^ed, and finical ftyle of this author^; cannot be 
better illuftrated than in thpfe verfes about fometliaQg which he 
calls the Snow-Spirit. ^ ^ 

< The down from his wing is^a* wlatB, ^ ii» feaoA- 
Thy lips for their cid^inet stolen 
And it falls on'the green esafh ns mekiBgfy nly girl> 
As a murmitf of thine on i^ soul I 

Oh ! fly to the climfe where he pillows tile dentil. 

As he cradles the birth of the yeai- ; 
Bright are your bowers and bahhy thrfr breath. 

But the Snow-Spirit cannot come here ! ' p. 10% 103. 
This is in the right millinery tafte } but it is fuqMlfled by whstt 
foUoM^a. , 

* But fly to his region — lay open thy zone. 
And he'll weep all his brilliancy dim. 
To think that a bosom, as Tidiite as his owli, 

Should not melt in the day-beam like him ! ^ p. 103. 
Mr Moore, however, has not always confined himfetf to diofe 
familiar and gallant lucubrations : he has favoured his readers 
with feveral fine fpecimens of fublimity, and made a fplehdid dif- 
play of his eri^dition, in a variety, of mythological nyihils and 
epiftles. The moft fuperb, perhaps, is a dithyrambic on the 
fall of Hebe, which has the merit rf b^hig «it^oft cntii^ly un- 
intelligible ; our readers nwry try their penetration upon the fol- 
lowing paffages. 

♦ And 
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* And now she rais'd htit foif ttio^ to Yip ^ 
The Aectar'd -v^aVe 
Lyaeiiis gave, 
And froni her efelJd^ g««ttf cloS'di 
Shed a dissolving gleam, 
Which fell, like sun-det?, in tkte feiowl J 
Wkite het bright hair ift d^zjr ^w 
Of gold, descending 
- Along her cheek's Itixurious glow, 
Wav'd o'er the goblet's side. 
And was reflected by its crystal tidef, ? 

Like a sweet crocus flower, 
Whose siinny leaves, at evening hourj 
Widi poses of Cyi'eiie blending. 
Hang o'er the mirror of a silvef stream ! 

The Olyinpian cUp 
Bum'd in the hand* 
Of dimpled Hebe, ai she wing'd her fet 
Up 
Th^ empyreal moiint, 
To drain the soul-drops at their stellar fount j 
And still. 
As the resplendent fiS 
Flam'd o'er the goblet with a istantHng heati 
Het gtaceful care 
Would cool its heaveiB^ fire 
in gtHd waves of ^howy-feathef^d ait*, 
Siidi as the ehildxieii of the pok isspfr^ 
In those endbanto^ knds, 
.Where Kfe is all a spring, aaid noftii winds neter bloW / 
Butohi . 
Sweet Hebe, what a tear. 
And what a blush were thine^ 
When, as tlie breath of every Graee, ^ &c; p. 222-4; 
Thofe who can interpret this, have fooie chance of underllani- 
ing the following — 

* Welcorrie, my shell ! 
^ How many a star has ceas'd to buftij 

How many a tear has Ssttum's gleaming iirn 
O'er the cold bosom of Ae ocean wept. 
Since thy aerial spell 
Hath in the waters skpt I 
' . Mortal 1 I fly. 

With tlie blight treasiire to my choral sty,* 

Where she, who wak'd its early sweU, 
. The s) rea, with a foot of fire^ 
Walfcs o'er tl^e ^rcat string of my OrpSiic 1-yre^' . 

Kh2 df 
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Or guides around the burning pole 
The winged chariot of fom« biiftful fotil i 
'While thou! 
Oh fon of earth ! what dreams ihatt rife for thee ! 
Beneath Hifpania's fun, 
Thou'lt fee a fbneamkt run, 
Which I have warm'd with dews of melodj. ' p« 50, 51. 
There are some very fine lines, such as — 

< Where matter darkles, or where fpirit beams. '— 

< Blaft thee with the lightning bug. * 
and 

* Fiery fever's thrifty thrill, 

* Fitful ague's Ihivering chill ! ' 

But we prefer the, artless innocence of the following namby- 
pmby — ' 

* llien my playful hand I fteep 
Where the gold- thread loves to creep. 
Cull from thence a tangled wreath, 
Words of magic round it breathe, 
And the funny chaplet fpread 

O'er the fleeping fly-bird's head ; 
Till, with dreams of honey bleft, . 
Haunted in his downy neft 
By the garden's faireft fpells, 
Dewy buds and fragrant bells. 
Fancy all his foul embowers 
In the fly "bird's heaven of flowers ! ' p* 314. 
The pieces which approach the nearest to common senstf, are 
those which are conceived in the form of Epistles to the friends 
of the author. They are written in the ordmary heroic measure, 
and, along with the characteristic tawdriness of his usual style, 
display occasional point and vivacity, that, under a severer train- 
ing, might entitle the author to the attention of the public. We, 
give the beginning of the epistle to Dr Hume, as a very favour- 
able specimen. ' , 
'« 'Tis evening now ; the keats and cares of day ' / 
In twilight dews are calmly wept away. * 
The lover now, beneath the weftera ftar, "^ 
Sighs through the medium of his fweet fegar. 
And fills the ears of fome confenting (he 
With pufiRj and vows, \nth fmoke and conftancy ! 
The weary ftatefman for repofe hath fled 
From halls of co|incil to his negro's (hed. 
Where blefb he woos fome black Afpafia's grace^ 
And dreams of freedom in his flave's embrace ! 

In hncy now, beneath the twilight gloom, 
Ceme, let nw lead ihtt o'er this oMderQ Rome> 

While 
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Where tribunes rule, where diisky Davi bow, 
And what was Goose-Credc once, is Tiber now ! 
This fam'd metropolis, where Fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees ; ^ 

Which travelling fools and gazetteers adorn 
With shrines unbuilt, and heroes yet unborn, 
Tho4gh nought but wood and ********* they see. 
Where streets should run and sages ought to be 1 ' p. 209-10, 
The following is an abftradi of the author*s fevere judgment on 
the Americans. 

* Mind, mind alone, in barren, still repose. 
Nor blooms, nor rises, nor expands, nor flows ! 
Take Christians, mohawks, democrats and all. 
From the rude wig-wam to the congress-hall j 
From man the savage, whether slav'd or free. 
To man the civilizM, less tame than he ! 
'Tis one dull chaos, one unfertile strife 
Betwixt half-pblish'd and half-barbarous life ; 
Where every ill the ancient world can brew 
Is mix'd wijth every grossness of the new ; 
Where all corrupts, though little can entice, 
And nothing's known of luxury, but its vice ! ' p. 267. 
Whatever may be thought of the poetry or the politics of thefe 
paflages, they are at leaft imiocent in point of morality. But 
they bear but a fmall proportion to the objedionable contents of 
the volume, and cannot be allowed to atone for the demerits of a 
publication whiph we would wiib to fa? ^onfigned to univerfal re- 
probation* 



Art. XIX. Simple Taks. By Mrs Opie. In Four Voljjmes. 
x2mo, London. 1806. 

TTTe owe fome apology to Mrs Opie, for omitting, at ^he proper 
^^ time, to take notice of her beautiful ftory of the I^other 
and Daughter j the fecond'volume of which is perhaps the moft 
pathetic, and the moft natural in its pathos, of any fiditious nar- 
rative in the language. In the tales now before us, we find much 
of the fame merits ; the fame truth ahd delicacy of fentiment ; 
the fame graceful fimplicity in the dialogue parts of the work 9 
and the fame happy art of prefenting ooiinary feelings and oc- 
currences in a manner that irrefiftibly commands our fympathy 
and affedion. 

Mrs Opie has no great (hare of invention, either in incident 
or in chara£ker. Wc often fee through the whole ftory from it? 
^xHi Opening ; and few of her perfonages can be faid to be ori- 

H h 3 ginal, 
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gina1| or even uncomnnan, when compafred dtbear imttk >tlye inven- 
tions of draniatifts, or the variety of cooMnon iife. They have 
a merit, however, which in our eyes is incon^pwiTiSfeiy feperior,--^ 
. they are ftriftly true to general nattire, and are rarely exhibited, 
except in interefting fituations. We have always been of .opinion, 
indeed,' that no charafter pan be naturai, unJefs it be pr^c^ty com?r 
mon J ,and that that originality, of which fo naany writers are am- 
bitious Is of yalue'chieifly in bringing out the effefl: of hidicious 
and violently comical reprefcntajions. For more ferious fympathy, 
^e mm^ be made to feel ^at the fentiments jand a^ops pf th^ 
charafters are foch, as m^ft inevitably ^^elong to alj pexfons inr 
their fituation 5 ^jid it U Qn the delicate adaptation .of their lan- 
guage and cond]a£l tp tjjdgr c.ifc^fl[ifl:.aace$^ s^ j?o,t^o any fuppof- 
ied peculiarity in their charafltejr, th;at the ii^cqefs x?f ^h^?5wter will 
generally depend. I^ will be jEa^9d ^apc^rdii^y, ^yjl£ beHtvc^ that 
almoft all the fine tr^ of na^bui^l ^jf^^rej^on t^t ;^€ i^eted and 
remembered, ixom the ^»fmt^9 an4 greiaft&r iPfliets, ^i^fijtk ancicpt 
and modern, derke4fbc^ whok besidj.^ feofu m& per{«d^d beaur 
tiful conformity (Q genera^ and uaive^a} iiattuKe; ajn^l ll^at they 
reach the heart of ^ery Feade^, jjuft becaufe j^very (rea^ perceives % 
at once that they exprefs th^ ^coaqentr^ted'su^i^ oppco^iate emo- 
tion, M'hich it \s natural f<^ perfon$ it) £ucb c^c^fnflatices to fed. 
ITierejs no need for the repvefentation of i^fllfal iiidiwd.^ajiky. 
The general ewieeptipr) of a delicate and aifisdiioiidte giri-^rf ft 
gallant and warmJiearted yo«ng «ian — of a tender motlaer, a j>a. 
triotic warriorj or ^ anxious lower— are quite j'uffi^lent 40 ^asA 
forth our fympathies, and to make us feci, in its whole force and 
.extent, the truth of the fentiments imputed to them. The tafk 
and the triumph of the fa'butift is in fded:ing 'fitnations that give 
fife to tlie moil powerful and jcommanding ,of thofe femiment^, 
and in expreffing" them with fimpHcity and dire^ftnefs. 

Thefeobfcryations might be illuftrated, wt conceive, in a very 
flriking way^ by an examination of the moft imprefljye paflages 
and cbar3(fiers in the work? of Shakefpeare; nor would it he dif- 
jiculr perhaps to fliow, that what have often been quoted as ex- 
ample."? of Of jgin.ility in the conception of chara£ler, are tiothiHg 
more than the exquifitc adaptatiqn of common and familiar feet 
jngs to peculiriT fituations. I^ is impoffible for us, however, to 
enter into fuch an inveftigation at ptcfent. We fliall merely de- 
fire our readers to copfjdcr how little fubftantial' diverfity of cha- 
ra£ler there is among the female pcrfons of this great writer ; and 
iwphether it is to any thing,' but to the difference Off tiiei.r .fituation, 
jhat we can refer the variety pf emotion which we receive from 
^he natural cxpreiTions of l)efdemona, Imogen, Juliet, Ophelia, 
jmd Miranda. , . 
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There il fomedMag ddt^^ally feminine in all Mrs OpVs writ- 
ings; ^ ajjparent artlcfTnefs in the compofition of her narrative, 
and fomething which looks like want of ikill or of pra£Hcein 
writing i^pr the public, that gives a powerful effe£^ to the oicca- 
{ionalbeaudes and fucceifes dr h^r genius. There i$ nothing like 
a^ ambitious or even a fuftained tone in her ftoites; we dften . 
think {he is gcnng to be tedious or filly ; and immediately, without 
t^yi%Sif zwa^[tf)t pox^Ccioufn^fs x>f inniprovement, (he Aides into* 
f(M^e gjp^qehjil sui4 intereiiUpg dialo^uf:, pr charnnis us with fome 
fine 9^d 4eUcate apajyfis of the lubtler feelings, which would 
h^ve-^pijiieJiopQUr to the gepius of Marivauz. She does not rea- 
foil .well,; h^ ^ h^s, like (upft accompliflied women, .the talent 
ol ppfff^Fifig tOiWs withoat the procefs of rjeafoningt and of bring- 
ififf it fiiMt Willi the facility and the efif& of an obvious and natu- 
mffea^iaMnt? Her langu^ is of ten inaccurate, but it, is almoft 
abra|r8 gnice&il and hax»Kmiou^. She can do nothing well that 
nqvives to be done with formality ; and, therefore, has not fuc-^ 
eeed«d tacopjing ekfaer the concentrated force of weighty and 
deliberate reaum, or the fevere and folemii dignity of majeftic vir- 
tue. To make amends, however, ijie reprefcnts admirably every^ 
thing that is amjable, generous, and gCntfe. 

ITb^e tales are pf very unequal merit ; and we do not propofe 
to gjvc any detaijed account of them, Thofe in the third volume^ 
we think, are clearjy jthe heft. The Soldier's Return, and the 
3rQther and Sifter, thp.ugh the f<;eiie is Jaid, in both, in hpmble 
life, and the incidem;s by no means npw either in real or fiditious 
(lory, iire pathetic tp a painful and diftrcffing degree. The latter iu 
particular is imritten with great delicacy and ^anty. We regret that 
our limijts will nojt perjp(ut us to g^ve fon^e part of it to our readers* 
"^efian only m^j^e roqm fojr the laft words of the unfortunate 
heroine, with me ie^tence of nectary explanation* Ellen Per-* 
'cif!al, the beautiful dau^ter of an English farmer, is feduced by 
a French Nobleman who had lodged in her father's houfe during 
a period oi iUnefs* After his defertion of her, and his return to 
bis own country, (he is driven by Qiame ^nd temporary diftraCf* 
lion to deftroy, at die moment of its birth, the fruit of their un- 
lawful connexion. She is condemned to die 5 and, on the eve of 
her execution, writes this letter to the author of all her agonies. 
We are fenfible that it wijl lofe much of its effeft when read with- 
out any further knowledge of the tender and fimple charadler of 
the\yriter; but it is imppfBble to read it, we believe, without 
being ftruck with the tone of natural and gentle feeling which it 
expre0es fo admirably. 

** From, the condeinned cell, in S jail, and oft 

the eve of my execution. . 

^ Yes ; It is even so ! That Ellen, whom you once seemed to love, 
Hh4 (for 
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(fbr I find from your letter to the Count; that ydttneret rtfoK^lofsd 
Tjfi^ th^l: fond, foolish Ellen, who loved you, even more than heit 
own sonl, will to-morrow morning perish on a scaffold ! O thou^ 
wl>om I have loved so fatally, tliink of me as I was when you first 
knew me, and think pf me now ! Bvit do not think that I mean tq 
i:eproach you :.-5-Yo^ did not intend to destroy pie ! No ; you only 
mtended to seduce me* — But is there such a thing a? a single crime ! 
JDoes not one crime inevitably lead to anodier ! 

" liow shocked I was when I found that there would be an evidence 
pf my guilt ! My fir^t impulse was to destroy myself :— but then I re- 
collected how that would grieve you — (poor credulous fool ! ) — 6yr my 
mother told me how much v you cried and bewailed when you saw me 
ill in bed, and feared that I should die. . 1 therefore resolved to live, 
not from fear of God, but from love of you ! And then I thought 
that it would be sweet to live for the sake of ^our child; and whsLt plea- 
sure it would give me to present it to your arms one day, and see you 
smile on it j for methought you would love me the more for its sake ; 
and that dear hope supported ipe through such sufferings ! But at 
length came the Count and your letter : I found that we were never 
to meet again : I found that you were married, and tp ^ woman 
whom you passionately Ipy^d, and who had alone taught you to love ; 
and you would have been the happiest of the happy but for thinking 
pf poor Ellen Perpival. Ye§ ; from the seaming object of your love 
I was beco?ne the object of your pity pnly ; and then you hoped by 
your money to make ine amends for the loss pf your affectiou ! Oh ! 
•what a paiig the offer pf that money gave me ! But the Count can 
tell ycfu how I spurned your gift, I dare not even thiiik again of 
the horror of that moment. He left me to commune with my own 
sad thoughts j and all Vas disappointment and desperation. 

" The child, for whose sake,' and for the sake of my poor parents* 
peace, I had consented tp live, would, I found, be never seen by its 
father, nor even owned by him \dien it came into existence j and all 
the dreams of my fond fancy were vanished for ever, while its birth 
would doom me to endless disgrace, and probably destroy both my 
parents! On these Noughts I dwelt, till deeds of death were dear 
land familiar tp me. I cannot go on : — ^for, oh, my murdered babe^ 
am I not writing to thy father! Yet mark me, mark me Fontanges; 
I was mad, indeed I was, pr I could not have b>een sp barbarous^ 
But this defence I make only to thee, and to the Gpd whp reads my 
, heart. It sufficed npt before the judgment-seat of men : there J 
was condemned to dpath, and to-morrow I shall be executed ! 

" But I had forgotten :^ — My father, that fijood ol^ man whp was 
so kind to you, heard the tale of my guiltr-Siudderedr— a^d died. 

*• Morjiing is already dawning ! NoW, then, I must l>id you far<B- ^ 
yrell, conjuring you to drop a few tears over the story of my woes, 
and then endeavour to remember me no more. Trust me that I forgive 
you from my soul for all the grief which you have occasioned me ; and 
'""■"'■ , - tjiat 
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timt mj dying prayer ^ be» tbat you may b^^I^qfry ia jour lowti 
as 1 have been unfortunate in mine. But 1 don't think any Dody .qui 
love you better than your jwbr 

« EtLBN PeRCITAL. *' (III. 2x8-22.) 

The story of * the Orphan* is pretty, and very interesting. It 
contains the following Yerses, supposed to be written by a gentle 
and timid young woman, pining under the oppression of a roman- 
tic and concealed ps^sion for a man who entertained no suspicion 
of her attachment. We think they have great tenderness and 
beauty. 

* Not one kind look— oAe friendly word ! 
Wilt thou in chilling filence fit ? 
Nor through the focial hour affbrd 
One cheering fmile, or beam of wit? 

Yet ftill, abforb'd in ftudious care, 

Negled to waifte one look on me ; 
For then my happy eyes may dare 

To gaze and dwell unchecked on thee* 

And ftill in filence fit, nor deign 

One gentle precious word to fay ; 
For filent I may then remain, 

Nor let my voice my foul betray. 

This fak'ring voice, thefc confcious eyes. 
My throbbing heart too plainly fpeak : 
There timid hopekfs paffion lies. 

And bids it silence keep, and break * 
i - 

«*To me how dear this twilight hour, 

Cheer'd by the faggot's varying blase I 
If this be mine, I alk no more , 

On mom's refulgent Hght to gaze : 

For now, while on his glowing cheek 

I fee the fire's red radiance tall. 
The darkeft feat I foftly feek. 

And gaze bn him, unfeen by alL ^' 

His folded arms, his ftudious brow, ^ 

His thoughtful eye, uamark'd, I fee ; 
Nor could iSs voice or words beftow 

So dear, fo true a joy on me. 

But he forgets that I am near — 

Fame, future fame, in thought he feeks. 
To lum ambitibn's paths appear, 

And bright the fun of fcience breaks. 

JJis heart with ardent hope is filPd ; 
His proffers full of beauty bk>om : 

Ittt, 
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Pm, 6b\ nry ht^rt <Jef|«Hr has chHJ'd, 
My only profp*6t is— tbe tomb I 

One 00^7 boam iroija. Sea^ep I clfii(n» 

AM-na^y it grant the fond ddire 1 ^ 

That I ;nay Ere to bear his fam^. 

And in tb^.t tbrob of ^oy ^^mpire. V 

* One littje moment, fiiort ^s bleft^ 

Compaifion Love's foft femblance wore. 
My meagre fornj be foncjly prefs'd, 
And' on his beating bofom bore. 

His frame with ftrong emotkui iho^t 

And kindnefs twiifd i^aph i^lCntig W9^i i 
WhUe I, furpris*d, with anxioius jook 

The meaning of his glance exjjlor'd. 

But foon my too expdricnc'4 b^^ 

Read nought but gtt^oi^ {tity fi^^re | 
I felt prefumptuous hope depart. 

And all again was dark dbfpair. 

Yet ftill, iq memory ftill, ppy Jti^it 

Lives o'er that fle^^isg h\^^ lagajfi ; 
I f6el his glance, his touch, impart 
, • Emotion through each hurfthig vein. 

And <* Once (I cry) tholb,^^ fo Cn^eet 

« On me with /oiji^n^ ,<1^^'4 ^ ^toe ; 
«* For once I felt his bofom beat 

« Againft the coi;i£cio^s thiybs of imne ! " ' 

Nor (hall the dear remembrance 6k 

While aught of life to me is given ; 
But footh my lad convulftve fign. 

And be, till tbfn, ,my jo^y— n^y J|ieaven ! ' 

IV. p. ififj. 6S. 70. 71. 
* The tJncle and Nephew ' is anpi^^le ^wid Wftll naaiiaged.-^^ 
' The Death-Bed '—' The Robber '—and < Murder will out,' 
are not very natural. * The Fashionable Wife* is still worse j 
and, though many oP^l^e partiouUr sqenes.are well drawn, we 
cannot help withholdinj; x>v^r .sy^p;^hy from distresses, deduced 
from a source so inadequate m^ £ai;itastic. I^ tbe pther tales, 
there is occasionally something frivolous, and sometjiin^g too ob- 
vious and inartificial; hnt in all, there is much jpst representation 
of manners afid character, an^ much pJe^rii;ig coaipQ^itv^. 

We cannot place "Mx^ Opie so high in the sc^le pf intellect as 
Miss Edgeworlh 5 nor are her TaleSf though perfectly unobjec- 
tionable on the^core of morality, calculated to do so much good. 
Tjieyare too fine for common usej and do «ot aim at the cor- 
rection 
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re£lion of errors and follies of fo <xtenC^ and fundamenta). a na- 
ture. She does not reafon fo poi^erfully •, and ihe is not fuffi- 
ciently cheerful : indeed flie is top pathetic, to he read with much 
advantage to praftical moraJity. Mer writings, however, are vf.ry 
amiable and very beautiful ; and exhibit virtuous emotions under a 
very graceful afpeft. They would do very weU to form a woman 
that a gentleman fhould fall in love with ; but can be of no great 
ufe in training x)rdinary xnprajs to ordinary duties. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The Landmeasurer and Farmer's Assistant, containing Tables, tty 
"wiitch any person may see the exact money, every rood and perch in 
an acre (rf Mowing, Reaping, Hoeing, &c. will come to, from one 
£irthing to twenty shillings an acre. By J. Mathews, 3s. 

General View of the Agriculture of the County of Argyle, with 
Observations on the Means of its Improvement ; drawn up for the 
Con^deration of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improve- 
ment. By J. Smith, D. D. 7s. 6d^ 

General View of the Agriculture of the County of Clydesdal^ 
with Observations on the Means of its Improvement ; dravni up Ibt 
die Consideradon of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improve 
ment. By J. Naismith. 6s. ... 

- Remarks on the Husbandry and Internal Commerce of Bengal. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The English Practice of Agriculture, exemplified in the Manage- 
ment of a Farm in Ireland, belonging to the Earl of Conyngham, Jait 
Slane, in the County of Meath ; with an Appendix. Containing^ 
first, a comparadte Estimate of the Irish and EngUsh Mode of Ctd- 
tare> as to Profit and Loss ; andy secondly, a regular Rota^on.of 
Crops for a Period 6f Six Years. By Richard Parkinson. In One 
Volume Octavo, illustrated with Engravings. Price 9s. in boards. 

ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Memoirs and Reports of the Society for Maritime Improvement* Is, 

ARTS, FINE. 

Essays on tiie Anatomy of Expression in Painting. By Charlies 
Bell. 4to. 21. 2s. boards. 

AKGLINa 

An Epitome of the delightful Art of Angling, showing, at one 
View, the Hatbours, Seasons, and Depths, for catching ^ Sorts of 
Fish usually angled for ; also tiie various Baits for each. Printed 
on a sheet of writing paper ; witfi a Plate. 6d, 

ARCHITECTURE. 

A Collection of Architectural Designs for Mansions, Casinos, ViH 
ias. Lodges and Cottages, in the Greek, Gothic, and Castle styles. 
By James Randall. Engraved in aquatinta, on thirty-fout Plates^ 
with Descriptions. Large atlas quarto, 2^. 12s. 6d. boards. Large 
paper, imperial folio, SL ISs. 6d. boards. 

Button's Architectural Antiquities, Part V. 4t<3L 10s. 6d. ; an4 
large paper 15^ 

WOGBAPIfy, 
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A Biographical Index to the prdfent Houfe of Comiaons. By J* 
Wilfon, MiA. timo. 98. 6d. . 

Genuine Memoirs of Lord Vifcount Nelfori. By Mr Harrifon, af- 
fifted with original and authenticated Communications from feveral of 
his Lordfhip's Family and Friends, with a fine Portrait from Sir W^ 
Beechey^ toL I. los. 6d. or on fiae paper 2 is. To be con^pleted in 
two volumes. 

The Military, Hiftorical, and Poltdcal Memoirs of the Count de 
^ordt. By Monfieur Borelly. 2 vol. Bvo. 1 29. 

Memoirs of that original and eccentric Genius, the late George Mor* 
land, induding an account of his works. By W. Collins. Embdhflied 
with a ftnking likenefs engraved by. Mr Ward. 5s. 

Lives of Carding Alberoni and the Duke de Ripperda, Minifters <;»f 
f hilip V. King of Spain. By G. Moore Efq. 2 vol. 78. 

The cxempbry Life of the Pious Lady Guion, tranflated from her 
own account, in the Original French. By T- D. Brookes. 7s. 

A Sketch of the Profeffional Life and Charader of John Clark, 
M. D. By J. R. Fenwick, M. D. Svo. 2s. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of James Seattle, LL.D. 
By Sir William Forbes, Bart. 2 vol. 4to. 2L 1 3s. 6d. Royal, 5L 5s. 
. The Life and Works of George MoHand, containing his Portrait 
and 20 Engravings, which form Specimens of his different Style of 
Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. By F. W. Blagdon. Folio. 
3I. 3s. 6d. 

The Memoirs of Mrs Crouch ( with Anecdotes of ieveral of the moft 
eminent Peribns of the prefent Age ; atid a Hiftory of the Stage dur* 
ing the Years ihe performed. Compiled from her own original MS. 
By M. J. Young. In 2 voL i2ino. price 9s. in: Boahls. Einbelliflied 
with AQ elegantly engraved Portrait. 

CHBMISTRY. 

A Chemical Catechifm for the Ufe of young People, with copious 
Notes for the Affiftance of the Teacher ; to which is added, a Voca- 
bulary of Chemical IVrms, ufeful Tables, and a Chapter of amufing 
Experiments. By S. Parkes. 8vo. 1 28. 

Henry's Epitome of Chemiftry. A new Edition improved. 8vo. 12U 

. , COMMERCE. 

Remarks on the Facility of Obtaining Commercial Credit, or an Et- 
jpofure of the various Deceptions by which Credit is procured, is. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

The Laughable Lover, a Copicdy, in Five Aas. By Carol O'Cauftic 
tvo. 2s. 6d. 

The Invtfibb GiiL By J. E. Hods. At performed at Dniry-Lane* 
is» 6d. • 

The FaHsof dyd^ or the Fairies; a Scottifh Dramatic Paftotal. 
In 5 Afts. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Dion, a Tragedy, and MtfcelliHieous Poetry. By G. A. Rhodes^ 
£fq. 8vo. 6u 

Demetrius, 
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" Deknetriu6| tbe Istpoftor^ a Tiydyv From the Ruffian of A. Sou- 
lftarafcov«» ji»<$d. 

Edgar, or Caledonian Feuds. 28. 66% 

TkrClaif Book, or 569 Readihg Lefibiit^ fbr thb ufe oC Schb^ 
"BfAt Rev. D. Bkiir, A» M. i^mo. 5$* 

A Letter^ rt^)eaAilIy addrsfled to the Moft Rev. alid Rigtit R0^« 
the Archbiihops and Bifhops of the Church of England, on Mr S. L«n-* 
cafter^s Plan fo# the Education^ of flbe Lowh^ Order in the Cotiimufaty. 
18. 6d. 

A New sfald Eafy Guide t* the Pronunciation and Speltiflir of the 
French Language ; to which ave added^ Lefibas on EtT^mogy and 
Analogy. By Mr Tocqiiot, M. A. is. 6d. 

The M^gic Lantern, or Amofiag and Inflrudive etkibkioat fbr 
young People. .lamo. 68» 

- Leadiag; Strkiga to Knowledge ; or Dane Wife atad her Pupils^ In 
progrefliye LefiMia of one^ two, thvee^ lour, &C4 SyUaUeii By £« 
Soniervab^ aa. 6d. 

Afxm ; or the Eveningt of SovthilL Boo^ I. By N. Sahnom ^ 

Scncie Remaika on a Letter lately puUifhedy and addreflfed ta the 
Arckbifhopa and Biflraps ef tbe CHordi of £tiglafid» 6i> J. Laficafter*! 
Plan fdr the Education of tSie Lower Order of the Conniiinky^ in 
which Quaktrifin is delcribed as a <ti%ufting Amalgaaia of Aaticlmfl!iafi 
Here€^ and Bkii^heiniies. is. . 

The Young Surveyor's Guide, or a Treatife on Pradical Land^Sur- 
teyinf, being a canlplcte In«rodu€Hoa to-tbat ufdiil Art. hk Sk Parts. 
By J. Gotes. 3fSi Fine, jt. 

Violet Vale ; or Saturday Ni|^ht. Coniltiitg of Stolierfer this £n^ 
Intatmntrnt and IaAftt£tioB' of Youths By Mrs Pilkington. l2mo. 
38. 6d. 

An Inquiry into tlie Changea of Tafte in Land&ape Gbrdeuiag^ i^ith 
fome Obfertationt ou its Theory and Pradice. By H. Repton, ££f. 
^vo* js.. 

GEXEaAL aCIEK^E. 

. The New Cyekpedia ; or, Uoiterfaf Di^ionary of Art6» Sciencej^ 
and Literature. By Abraham Rees, D. D. F..R. S. Editor of the laft 
Edition of Mr Chambers's Dictionary, with the affiftance of esdi^nt 
piofeffional Gentienien. lUuftrated with new Plkteir melnding Mapiy 
engraved for the Work by fome of the moft diftinguifhed Artifts. Part 
11^ in Demy ^to. Price i%9. Boards ; and Royal, il. r68k 

HISTORY. 

. Sir John TitufiMt's Chrooiclea of England, France atodf Spain. VoL 
7, 8, and 9. iL i6s. By T. Johnes, 8vo. 

. A Compendinm of Chrobologyf intended alfi» as a* (boit iaftrikhifiibn 
to Hiftory, from the Creation of the World to the year 1806* for thd 
ufe of die youh^ Gentlcnken'at Linton SchaoL 2r/ 
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, 4c }ii9tof:y:«f I<;^Uiid^ 6tiia ib^ eariie^ Ac<fi^mt& 19 the Aceomp- 
plishment of the Union with Great Britaim » ISOlv. By the Rcr. 

Jouraal of die TnmsftctiQ^s w^ Sco^b4» charing the Contest be- 
tw«^ the A4heTeats of (gwien Mary and thost oCher Sfm^ m 1570, 
71, 72, and 73. By R. Bannatyne. 15$. 

, The Hi^of f of . Eagkwd, ftw d(# ose of Schools and Yopjig Per- 
sons. By Baldwin. 4f. 

. M^oi^i ojp the Rk0 aa^ Fregf^sf of the ^Rp jal Navy. By Ch»Ies 
Derrick. 4to. U Is* 6<i Royil, 2^. 2s.. ' 

. . A Ne.w,Ediiion of the Kowni Histprjr,.from the BuHding of Rome 
V) the Ruin of the Commonwealth, illustrated with Ma^ps and other 
i>kf^ By N. Hoohey £^ ^ia ;ElarQn Volumes^ Demy Svo^ Frice 
4/. 19b. ill Wrds. 

LAW. 

. Ti^ at Ul-ge of Ri^h&rd Patch, for the Murder of Mr J. Blighty 
Uken in shorthand. By J. and '\V. S. G)u?iey. 8to. Ss. 

Anoibet Editicm. 2s. 6d. 

The Law^ of Cromiflg^- Wag^«, Horse^racing^ and Gamingnr 
]Kmaf& . Bj J* Besney. 5s» 

The Parish Ofiiceji^s Complete Guide, comprising the I-aws rela- 
titataovthe itspitfcti^e duties of Churchwardens, Overseers, Constables, 
Surveyors of High^^aysi &^. fej*lm:kuiing all the Acts of Parliament 
ahd Adjudged Cases ^ulating the Poor Rates, Paiish Settlements, 
Certificates, Apprentices, Repairs of Highways, &c. &c. Originally 
eomjiilad by ic&A PauU Esq% Au^r of the Law of Landlords and 
Tenants^ Tythes,^ Bankrupts, ftc. Scc» The Sixth Edition, with con- 
stderj^le Additions. ReviBedy correcoed, and c<Hitinued-to the pre- 
semt time. By John Irving Maxwell. 3$. 6d. 

The Trial, by ImpeachineBiv «rf Henry Visconnt Melville, for High 
Crihies and Misdemeanours, bef(»ie the House of Peers in Westminster 
Hall, between April 27th and May 17th, 1806. 10s. 6d. 

A Compendious Repc^ of the Trial of Henry Viscount MelviHf,^ 
Svo. 3s. 6d. * 

A Treatise od the Law of Obligpitions, or Contracts. From the 
French of Mv Pothter \ with an I»j^oduction, Appendix, and Notes, 
aiustratiye of the En^^ Law on the Subject By M. D. Evans* 
£sq» Barrister at Law. 2 voL 2k 8s. 

Thoughts on Trial by Jury in Civil Cases, with a View to a ke- 
£bnh of the Adminis^tidn of Justice in. Scotland^ In a Series of 
Letters. Is. 6d. 

. Sugdeh's La^ of Vendees aad Purchasers. Royal 8vo. A new 
£(&ioiu ij6& 

Ao IBibti'atSon of die Anatomv <rf the Human Ear, accompanied 
by. Views of that Organ, accurately drawn, of the Natural Size, froni 
a Series of Dissections ; to which is addedj a Treatise on i^s Diseases, 

thi 
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the Causes of DeafiKss, and die pK^>er Treatment. By" J. C* £Utei4 
ders.' I'voh fdlo. R 5s. • . 

The Naval Surgeon^ Comprising tiie entire DntiM <^ Professional^ 
Men at Sea ; to which are subjoined a System of Naval Suivery, 
and a Compendioils Pharmacopoeia. With Pkite&i By W. Tum^ 
buIUA. M. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Commentaries on die Lues BoTtlla^ or Cow Fbt. By B. Mosdey» 
M. D. 3s. 6d. - 

The Vaccine Contest ; or, Mild Humanity^ Reason» Religion^ and 
Truth, against fierce, tmitseKng Ferocity, overbearing Sis^ence^ ' 
mortified Pride, false Faith, and De^peratbn. By W. Hairt 
M. A. 2s. 6d. 

Surged Observ atio ns, Par^II•, contttnmg an Account <^ the Dts-i 
orders of the Health in general By J. Ab6metby# F. R. S* 6s* 
. Observations on Abortion. By J. Bum. 4s. M. 

The Second Volume of the Princti^es of S«<gery, in two Parts* 
4to. By J; Bdl, Surgeon. - ^ 5s. 

Anatomical Reflections on the Form of Animals, and the New 
Opinions of H. Ctine, Esq. Surgeon. By T* Hunt. 5s. 

Manual of Health, or the Invalid coilducted safely through tb^ 
Seasons. To be continued occasionally. 18ma 5s. 

Cases of the Excision of Carkms Joints. By H. Park and P. F# 
Moreau. With Observations by J. Jeffreys, M. D. 4s. ^^ . « 

Admonitory Hmts on the Use of Sea-BatiUng. By J. Peake. Is. 6d. ^ 

MILITARY. 

The Annual Army List for 1806 ; containing a List of all Officers 
of the Armv and Royal Marines, on Full and Half^pay. 8vo. ISs. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Civil and Military Subordination^ 
By J. Macdiarmid, Esq. 8vo. 10s. Sd. 

A Vindication of Mr Wmdham's Military Plans, with Remarks oq 
the Objections of his Opponents. 8s. 

Copy of a Letter to the Right Hon. Mr Windham, on the Simpli-* 
fylhg and more Easily Arranging the Volunteer System. By an In- 
specting Field OiEcer. Is. 8d. 

Substance of the Speech of the Rieht Hon. G. Canning, in th<( 
House of Commons, on Wednesday, AprilSO. 1806, on Mx Secret 
tary Windham's Motion for the Second Reading of the Bill for the. 
Repeal of the Additional Force Act. • Is. • 

MISCELLANIES. * , 

New Observations on the Natural History of Bees. By F. Hid«r» 
5s. 6d. 

Flowers of Literature for 1805. By F. W. Blagdon. 12ma §s^ 

The Temple of Truth j or, the- best System of Reason, Philosophy^ 
Virtue, and Morals, analytically arranged. 8vo. 8s. 

A Compendium of the Anatomy, Physiology, and iiPaciKdogy of 
tiie Horse ; with a Concise Examination of the Economy and Struc« 
tureof the Foot. By B. W. Burke. 12mo. 6s. 

A Letter to the Right Rev. the Bishops of the United Church of 

England 
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Statements laid before thmr Lorciships, in a Lettet from the Com^ 
wmtiim6£ Ikt I^ilanthrc^c Soci^, rafatu^.tadieir intended Cha- 
pf 1^ and hk lac MeTAoriai to ^ iote Lotd Oianc^or. By the Rer^ 
J. Brand* M. A. It^Gd* 

J^ Brief Account of the Proceedings of thei Committee ^^mnted 
in the ycfar 1795* by the Yearly Meeting ctf Friends of Penniylra*; 
MB^ Ne^ imejf Bee. for prolnoting the ImpiroVement and Qrsidual 
Ciriltzation of the Indian Natives. Is. 

A Brief Aecotutt of the Pi-ofeeeding^ of the Committee ap^otntedl 
by the YekrJLj Meeting of Friends held in Baltiinore, for promoting 
the Improvement and Civilization of the Indian Natives. Is. 
' Observations on the Han for Training the People to d» Vie of 
Armsy with reference to l^e stilr|eet ef Sunday Drilling. By T.' 
Oisbom, M. A. Is. 

>. Evidence taken at Port of Spaia> Island q£ Trinidad, in dre Cas^ 
of Louisa Calderon, under a Mandamus issued by the Court o£ King'f 
Bendi, and directed to the Iieatenant*Govemor ; with a Letter ad* 
dressed to. Sic S. Hood, K. B. late •ne of the Cominissioners for the 
Government of that Colony. By Colonel T. Plcton. 2s. 

A Lettel- addressed to the Right. Hon. W. Windham, Secreta^ry 
ittWar, on the Subject of Exercising Vodunjeers. on the Sabb-atth- 
Day. By a Lord of ParHaoient. Is. , 

. Oration delivered at Ppntcysylte Aqueduct, 6n iti first opening^ 
Nov. 26* 1805 ; to -Urhich is prefixed ^ Letter addressed to the Right 
Hxm, tht Eatl <£ Itridgewaler. By R« Hunt, £^ 2s. Gd. 

The MSscdlaadous and Posthumous tv^orks of dief Rev. Mr A. 
Rrw. 5 voL 20SI 

. An Accoiint oi tfie Sufferings of Thomas CVNea, :t British Offl- 
cer> confiaed in die Prison of mf C<mcief gerie* Written by luinself. 
8vo. 5s» 7 ' , 

Views in Si^olkr Nbffolt, and Northamptpnshire, ftiustfative of 
lihe Wor]^ of K. Bloomfietd ; to which is added, a Meinoif* of d]^e^ 
Poet's Life. By E. W; Brayky. Bemy Svo. 10i6d. f Royal 8vo* 
i^. ? 4to. 11. U. • , , 

Censura Literarfa, coaftiaming Titlesi Abstfacts; aiki OfSniofts ofc 
4M £ngH& Boc^s. By S. £. BrydcfesV £i^ Vol^JSL 8vo. i05.i6d. 

A FuU and Impartial Rejtort of dbte D^dztt in m House of Lord^ * 
May 14. 1806, upon iMd HottaBui^s Bift for the Reitef of I^rsolvent 
£M«Mfs. 8vo. li* .^ . 

Analysis oi Atiistotie^^ Logic, ^inak Rennirb. iff T. Reid, D. D; 
F.Jl. S. 8s. 

The Coinpletse Works in Riilotopky, Politic^ and Morals^ of die * 
Uir Dr i^hmkBiK 8 vol. 8v«^ IL 16s: . 

: Theilmntt^Review a«d Histoty of Litimtsre f(H- 1 80S. EycJ- 
Uil% 

. An Inquhy^ ocnacemingi^e Ixvfktixioa^x^ tJBBflakBoat^ nxUadci^ 
V i v^jbi vuu NO. IS. I i • ' Remarks' 
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Remarks, on Mr Gteathead's Report of the Evidence iu^^AirAo^ 
ceedings in Parliament respecting it, with a Description of tEe Boat, 
Principles of the Construction, &c. &c. ; to which are added, AuthoEi'- 
tic Documents, never before published, which effectually set aside Mr 
Greathead's Claim to the Invention. By W. A. Haits. '2s. 

An Address to the Proprietors and Managers of Coal Mines ; par- 
ticularly of those in the neighbourhood of l^wcastle-upon-Tyne, re- 
specting the Means of Destroying the Fire Damp, in Reply to a Pro- 
posal lately circulated. By Dr Trotter. 2s. 

Oddities and Outlines. By E. M. 2 vol. 10s. 

A Letter to Lord Porchester, on the present degraded State of 
the English Clergy. Is. 6d. 

The Miseries of Hulnan Life, or the Groans of Timothy Testy and 
Samuel Sensitive, with a few Supplementary Sighs from MrsTesty. 6s. 

The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. Folio. Vol. X. IL 

Recollections of Paris, in 1802, 3, 4, and 5* By J. Pinkerton. 
2 vol. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Select Fables, written for the purpose of instilling into the Minds 
of early Youth a true Sense of Religion and Virtue. ' From the 
French of Mons. Flonan. 3s. - 

A Present for an Apprentice, or a Sure Guide to gain both Esteem 
and Estate, with Rules for his Conduct to his Master, and in the 
World. By a late Lofd Mayor of London. To which is added. 
Advice to a Young Man on his Entrance into the World. By I. 
Watts, D. D. And Two Essays. By T)r B. Franklin. 2s. 

A Select CoUectionof Epits^s and Monumental Inscriptions, widi 
Anecdotes of Distinguished and Extraordinary Persons. 4s. 6d. 

Harmonic Pastimes : being Cards constituted on the Principles of 
Music, but intended as well for the amusement of the Musical World 
in general, as of those who are totally unacquainted with the Science. 
Invented by T. D. Morgan. 2s. 

Short Inquiry ihto th^ Proof of Miracles. 6d. 

Fifth Edition. Letters of an Italian Nun and an English Gentle- 
man. From the French of J. J. Rousseau. With an Elegant . 
Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 

John Bull's Soliloquies on the late Impeachm^t. 2s. 

A Letter to W. Wilberforce, Esq. on the Justice and Expediency 
of Slavery, and the Slave Trade. By R. Heron, Esq. 4s. 

Letters addressed to the Daughter of a Nobleman, on the Forma-*" 
tion of Religious and Moral Principle. By Elizabeth HamiltoQ» 
Author of Letters on the Elementary Principles of Education* &c»^ 
^vol. 10s. 

NAVAL. , 

The Twelve Reports of the Commissioners of Naval Inquiry, and^ 
the Answer to a Memorial of the Navy Board, relative to the First 
Report. With an Appendix, containing copious Selections from tbe- 
principal Documents upon which the Reports are founded* By Jdm 

Irv&j^ 
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IttmgM^um^f 6f the Honourable Society of the Ii^ Temple* 
^vol. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

'Naval Anecdoties illustrating.the Qiaracter of British Seamen, and 
recording the most impressive Examples of their Skill, Valour, For*' 
titude, and Magnanimity. 8vo. lOs. 6d£ 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Letters oii Natural History. By J. Bigland. l^no. ds.* 

NOVELS. 

The Polish Chieftain, a Romance. 4s. 6d. 

The Impertinent Wife, ai Moral Tale, from the Ftenchi of Madame^ 
deGenlis. Ss. 6d. 

\ Secrete of the Castle, or Adventures of Charles d'AIm^ne. By 
D. Careyi 2yoL Ts. 

Lady Maclaim, the Victim of ViUany^ £y Vks Hunten 4 vol; 
1/. 2s. 

> Letters from the Mountains, being the real Correspondence of a. 
Ladv. 3 vol. 13s. 6d. . 
. lie Father and Son of De Claremont 3 voL 12s. 

The Maid, Wife, and Widow. By H. Siddon*. 3 voL 18s. 6di 

Simple Tales. By Mrs Opie. 4 voL i2mo^ ' 1/. ls« 
; The Strangers. By Mrs Norris. 3 vol. ISs* 

The Last Man, or Omegarus and Syderia. 2 vol. ts. 
* Zofloya/ or tihe Moor; By C. Dacre. 3 voL 12s. 
, Castle Nuovier, or Henri and Adelina, a Romance* By Mrd 
Manners. 2 vol. 8s. .^ > ^ 

Edward and Anna, or a, Picture ef Human Life. By J^ Bristed^ 
2 vol. 7s. 
. Two Girls of Eighteen^ By an Old Man. 2 voL 8s< 

Something Strange. By Gabrieli. 4 vol. IBs* 

Sophia St Clare. 2 vol. 6s* 

The Three Old Maids of the House of PenruddoeL By % Blue-> 
mantk. 3 voL 12^ 

Madame de Maintenon. Translated from the French of Mad* 
Genlis. 2 voL l%no. 8s- 

FQBTRT< 

The Birds of" Scotland, with o^r Poems. iBy J. Graham 8vo. 7s. 
. Hotoe; k Poem. 8vo. 5s. 

Translations, chiefly from the Greek Anthology ; tvith Tales and 
Miscellaneous Totems. 12mo. ?»• 

Miscdlaneous Poetical Translations ; to which is added, a Lati^ 
ftite Essay. By the Rev. F. Howes* 4s. Gd. 

The Wild Harp's Murmurs,. or Rustic Strains. By D. Service. 4s- 

Eptistles^ Odes, and other Poems. By T. Mo<Me, Esq. 4to.^ 
1/. 11& 6d. 

A Trip to Maigatcj with a Description of its Environs. By W* 
Robinsoti, Esq* . 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Human Life, a Foem, in five partst .6su . > 
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. ,T|ie fjei^ of FbiWt^rOfiir* or ihemspk^oRAK^ )b«i.MRfi^strft 
a Poem, with Charactenstic Notes- 4to. gs. 6cL ' 

Pa^tme> a Po^m, m Bkak Yer^ Wriftlsn &r dba Prize at Oz- 
fQr4ml803. ls.'6d. ^ 

Ulm and Trafalgar. Is. 

The Poetical Works a£ Sir Dayid LmdvaLy of the Moimty Lioa 
King at Arms under.Kin^ James Y%; with Life of .^le Author^ 'By 
G. Chalmers. S vol. 8vo/ U Ids. 

Poems by Mr Polwhele. 3 vol. 15s. . 

Sir Christophepr Hatt^a's Qhost ; or a Whisper fx> the fair i with 
Notes. 4to. 2s. 6<i. 

Poetical Rect^adons* By A, Hartijon» £sq. 2 vol. l£s. 

Torio Whiggo Machio, or the Battle of the Whigs and Tories ; 
a Political Satire* in four Cantoa. &. ' j 

POLITICAL. 

An Examination, of the British Sofctrine* ^tdilclL. subjects to Cap- 
ture a Neutral Trade, not open in the Time of Peace. 5s. < 

Eight Letters on the Subject c£ the 'Earl of SeUdrkY Bampfalet 
on the Highland Emigration. IsC 6d. 

Remarks on the Considerations of ^h John Throgmortoi^ Bart. 
arising from the Debal^s in Parlisunent on the Petition of the Iri^ 
Roman Catholics. By. J. Cokef , Esq. 2s» . 

Copy of a Letter, dated 23d May 1759, foom Robert I^dCUve 
to the Committee of Ti^easury and Correspondence of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company. 6d. . ' 

Considerations on the late Tneaties betvieen Great Britain and Rus* 
sia, Austria, and Sweden ; with an Appendix. 2s. 

The Science Of. Legia^tion, from the ItaUaa. of Gaetanc Filan- 
gieri. 2 vol. 15s»' ... 

An Answer to War in Disguise, or. Remarks upon the New Doc- 
trine of Englandi concerning Neutral Trade, 8vo* 2s* 6d^ 

The Speech of the Hon. J. Randolph, Representative for the State 
of Virginia, in the General Congress of Anicrica, on a Motion for 
the Non-Importation of British Merchandi/.e, pending the present 
Disputes between Great Britain and America i with an Introduction* 
By the Author of War in Disguise.^ 2s. 6d* 

The Camatic Question considered,, in a Letter to a Member of 
Parliament. 2s, 6d. .: . 

A Comparative Statement of the two Bills fer the better Govern^ 
ment of the British Possessions in India, browht into Padiamentf by 
Mr Fox and Mr Pitt ; . with Explanatory Observatioivs- By the 
, Rirfit Hon. R. B. Sheridan. 2s. 6d., ■ ' 

The Destiny, of the. German Empire, or RefiectioAs Zm die R^^ent 

Subjugation of the Emperor of Germany, and on the General f vospects 

of the Nations of Europe. Part 2. By J. BicheuP, M. A, IwSd. 

. Belligerent Rights asserted and vindicated againstNeutral&Maroa^- 

menu ; being ah Answer to sn Ea^aminadon of ^e ^tish iP^f i3;Mie» 

which 
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wHeh^t^ts to Captdrr ar Neutral Trade not open in l^neic^Pbate. 

A-V!ndicatioir cf the Justice and Policy of the Iat6 Wars earned 
oh in Hindostan and ^e Deckan, by Marquis W^esley^ Governor 
Qeneraly &c. &c. in ccmjiinction with his Highness the Fdshwah Ba- 
jee Rao, Chief xj^ the Mahratta States. 4to. 5%. 
\ ' A Iietter to the Director^ of the Hon* East India CbmfJany, In 
cpnsequence of that most extraordinary event, die Reoal of Gover* 
nor-G^eral Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart. Is. 6ki* 

A Reply to the Speech of a Right Hon. SecretSay, delivered in 
de tioils^ of Commonsi on Thursds^y, April 3, 1806, relating to 
be Re^lar^ the Militia, and the Volunteer Forces. Is. 
The Speech of R. Jackson, Esq. at a General Court of East India 
«. Proprietors, on May 31, .1806, l^d for the Gotist^ra^n of certain 
rs^>ers, reacting ^e Conduct of the Court of Directors, the Com* 
inissioners for the Affairs of India, and the late Oovetnor-Cieneral. Is, 
Mr Francis's Speech in the House of Commons, May 28, 1806, 
against the Exemption of Fordgn Property In the Funds from the 
Duty on Income. Is. 
A Letter to the Right Hon* C. J. Fox, on the Subject of his Con- 
' duct upon the Charges made hy Mr Paul against the Marquis Wei- 
lesley. To which are annexed, a faitWul Copy of the First Letter 
"^ from the East India Directors to ^the Marquis^ and also a Copy of 
' the Despatch proposed to be sent to the Msurquis froni the East India. 
Directors. 2^6d. 

POLItlCAL BCONOftrr. 

Remarks on the Earl of Selkirk's ObsenratiDns on the present State 
' of the Highlands of Scodand, wiA a View of the Causes and proba- 
ble Consequences of Emigration. 8vo. 6s. 
^ A Dispassionate Inquiry inta the be^ Means of National Safety. 
fiy J. Bowls, Esq. 2S. 6d. , 

The Policy of reducing the Property Tar, and of carrying on the 
" War for the next Five Years, wJAotit toy additional Taxes, recom- 
mended in a Letter to anobk EarL By a iFriend to the present 
Ajdnmiistratbn. ls« Cfd. 

TOPOGRAPHY^ 

The Hereford Guide,' contaunihg a concise History of the City of 
Hereford, a Description of its Public Buildings, Episcopal Bee, Ca- 
thedral, Parochial Churches, and othier interesting Particulars rela»» 
'^ ^ve to the Place. 4s. 

The Canterbury Guide ; or Traveller's Pocket Companion, con* 
taining an Account of ^whatever is curious tod worrfi Observation m 
that ancient City and its Suburbs j together with a particular De» 
scftp^on of the ancient and present State of the Cathedral and Pri- 
- ory of Christ Church, and th6 Shrine of Thomas a Becket ; to wfaicK 
is added, an Account of ^e dissolved Abbey of St Augustine waA 
hfi Ri^ns. By a late Inhabitant *- ; .. 
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^%% S^arterhf Lifi of ifeno PM&aiiattf. '*JUly 

. The Picture of Gbsgoi^r ; or Stranger's Gt^dc.^ 9s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Serthons chiefly designed to elucidate some of' the leading Doe^ 
trines of the Go4)el. By the Rev. E. Cooper. Vol. 2. 5s. 

The Christiaa Spectator ; or Religious Sketches from real Life, 
^. 6d. 

Tlieological Catalogue for 1806, consisting of a Collection of Bodes 
in Divinity, Ecclesiastical History, and Sermons. Bjr W. Bayne^ 

The Book of Common Prayer, together with the Psaltw-or Psalms 
of iDavid ; to i«^ich is prefixed, an Introduction, coniprising a Hi,s- 
tjory of the English Liturgy, a Sketch of the Reformation of Refi- 

fion in England, and a View of the English Trandadons of the 
loly Scripture. By the Rev. R. Warner of Bath. iSs. 

Religion, the Soul of the Body Politic ; a Sermon^ preached at 
die Lent Assizes, held at Chelmsford, in and for the County of Es- 
sex, March 13, 1S06. By T. Laytop, M. A. 

A Sermon. By E. Sandwith, preached at Sutton, neatr York, the 
26th Feb. 1806, on the occasional Fast. 6d. 

Prayers in Titne of War and Public Danger. 6^d. 

The Christian's Companion in Retirement; or a Selection of Book§ 
on the great Truths and Practice of the Christian Religion. Is. 

A Sermon preached on the late Naval Victory, m the Parish 
Church of Great Stanmore, Middlesex, Dec. 5, 1805. By Rev. 
A. R. Chauvel, LL. B. is. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Winwick, Dec. 5, 
1805, oti the late Naval Victory. By Rev. G. Hornby. Is. . 

Two Sermons preached in ^e Cathedral* at WincTiester, cm the 
5th Dec. 1805 5 and on the General Fast, Feb. 28, 1806, By Rev, 
E. Poulter, M. A. 2s. 

Disunion hi Religion, unfriendly to the ends of Edification ah4 
Peace ; its Consequences, and the means to check its Progress. By 
5. Sympns, B. D. Is. 6d. 

Hints for the Security of the Established Church, humbly 'ad- 
dressed to His Grace the Archbishop of Cantierburyfc Is. 

Scripture Views of Strife and Contention, exhibited in an Essay 
upon Proverbs, ch. xvii. ver. xiv. 6d. 

Sermons oa Education, on Reflection, and on various other Topics, 
from the German of G. J. ZoUikoffer. By Rev. W. Took. 2 vol. 
dvo. 1/. Is. 

Grace displayed, die Substance of a Sermon preached a^ Scarbo- 
rough* Jan. 26, 1806, on the Occasion of the much lamented Death 
of Mrs Mary Hopper, who departed this 1^ the 16th Janu'^n^» ^S^ 
63. By S. Bpttomley. Is. 

. .^Examination of Mr Dugald Stewart's Pamphl^ By one of ^e 
Ministers of Edinburgh. Relative to Subjects nearly connected with 
fhe Interests of Religion and Learning. By W. L. Brown. 2s. 6d. 
" "■ " ■ • . •' A 
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A Sermon occafiotied by the Death of the Rev. A. Booths Preach- 
ed in Little Prefcot Street, Gooch^nVFields, by J. Dore ; and a 
ihort Memc^ of the deceafed, incorporated with the Addrefs delivered 
at his Jnterment, hi Maze Pond* By J. Rippon, D« D. 28. 

The Importance of Right Sentiments concerning the Perfon of 
Chrift, a Sermon. Preached at Eflex Street Chapel, April to. 18069 
before the London Unitarian Society, for promoting Chriftian Know- 
ledge, and the Pra6Uce of Virtue, by the diftribution of Books. By 
T. Bclfliam. is. ^ 

The beneficikl Effeds of ChnfUanity on the Temporal Concerns of 
Man } proved from Hiftory and from Fafts. By the Right Rev. B. 
PorteouSf D. D. Lord Bifnop of London, as. 6d. 

Forty Sermons on Dofbinsu and P^a6Ucal Subje^s, feled^ed from the 
Works of the Rev. Dr S. Clark. By the Rev. S. CUpham, M. A. 
SvoL 98. > 

The Condition and Duties of a tolerated Church ; a Sermon preach- 
ed in Biihop Strachan's Chapel, Dundee, on Sunday, Feb. 9. 1806, at 
the Confecration of the Right Rev. D. Sandford, D.D. to the OfGbe 
of a Bifhop in the Scotch Epifcopal Church. By the Rev. J. Walker, 
A. M. 18. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the 
Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St Paul, en .Thurfday, May 5. 
1805* By the Rev. C. Barker, is. 

A Sermon preached in the Church of St Martm in the Fields, 
Weftminfter, before the Governors of the Benevolent Inftitution, efta^ 
blifhed for the Purpofe of delivering Poor married Women at their own 
Habitations, on Sunday, March 9. i8o6. By G. J. Huntingford, 
D.D. F. R.S. 18. 6d. 

An Addrefs to the lower Clafs of his Pariihioners, on the Subje6k of 
Methodifm, from the Minifter of their ,Pari(h. By the Author of a 
Letter to a Country Gentleman on the fame-Subjeft. is. 

A Serious Call to the Chriftian World, to confider the prefent State 
iS the Jews $ with ibme Thoughts oa the Prophecies of Daniel and 
St Paul. By a Member of the Church of England, is. 

Seled Paffiiges of the Writings of St Chryibftom, St Gregory 
Nazianzen, and St Bafil, from the Greek. By H. S. Boyd. 28. 6d. 

A Third Q^at of Notes on the Revelation of St John, compared with 
itfelf and the reft of Scripture. By Butt. is. . 

An Affectionate Addrefs to the Pariihioners of Blackburn, on the 
Inftitutipn and Obfervaace of the Sabbath. Publilhed for the Benefit 
of the Sunday Schools in Blackburn. By T. Starkie, M. A. is. 

VOTAaiS AND TRAVB&S. 

A Voyage to Cochin China, in 1792-3, Containing a General View 
•f the Valuable ProdufUons, and the Politicid Importance of this flou^ 
rifliing Kingdom, &c. To which is added, an Account of a Journey, 
in tSoi and 1802, to the Refidence of the Chief of the Boofhuana 
Nation. By J^ Barrow, Efq. 4to. 3}. xas. 6d. 
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The Belgi^ Tnvelltr* or « Tour thraugfa HolWl, |^fance» and 
Switz^rlandf m ^804 and 1805, in a Series of Letters Irom a Nobleio^n 
to a Minifter pf State, 4 vol. i2mo. jU 

A ]Pi6iurefque Tourthrou^ Spain, embelliibed Vith 2a Plate9» '^j 
Swinburne* Folio. 3L 1 38. 6d. 

Italian Scenery^ reprefpnting the Manners, C^ftonoip and Amufi:- 
|ne.n|ts, of the different I^lian Stauisi 5a Plates, ^to* 4I. 4s. 

Tjie itinerary of Archhifhop Baldwip through Wale«^ A- Df 168B. 
By Giraldus de Barrip tranflated into Eiighfh, and illu^ted ^th 
Views, Annotations, %x\^ a JLJfe of Gjraldus. By Sir 8^. C. Hoare, 
Bart. F. R. S. A. S. a vol, 410. iil. ;i8. Di^o, JU^in. i wl. 

3^- 3»- ' ' 

Excurfjons in North i^merica^ defcribed jn Letters froip 9 Gentiemai^ 
Vnd his young Companion |bQ their Friends in !plnglan(|- By ^« W^- 
field. i2mo. 58. 

Travels after the Peace of Atjdiens, through Parts of fr^nce, gwit^ 
prland, Italy, Genp^ny. By J. (5. Lemaiftre, Efq. 3 y^l. 8fp, 

jii 4s. • ' ^ r ' 

The Stranger ip Iceland, ^y Johji Cap, Efq. 410^ al- 51. 
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A 
Academy y royal, unpromising conditicm of, 216. 
^ifrictif inhabitants of, contrary to the example of every other CQH^ 
try, more civilized in proportion to their distance from the coastt 

Alemhek^yi. d% account of, 35^. 

America, North, various unsuccessful attempts to civilize the Indians 
of, 443 — reply of one of them who had been questioned concern- 
ing the attachment of his countrymen to a savage life, 441' ■■ 
Quakers the only persons who have attempted th^ir civilization in 
a rational manner, 445. 

^natom^f depnition of, as applied to the arts of deagn, 367. 
, Antique sculpture and painting, remarks on, 367- 

Arctopus echinatus, description of, 69. 

Austria^ sl^etch of her situation relative to France at the commence- 
jnent'of the late -yvar, 192. 

B 

Barrohoif a numerous and civilized African tribe, 4-41 . 

^arrcm^^ ?iccount of a journey in wAfrica, 432 — motives of the expe- 
dition, ib.-r-character of the Dutch boors at the Cape, 43S---ill 
success of the missionaries among the Hottentots, 434?— account of 
the Booshuanas, 437. 

Barry% Dr, history of tjie Orkney Islands, 87 — general view of die 
situation, §oil, climate, &c. of tiiese islands, ib.— geographical de-/ 
scription, 89-TConjectures concerning their earliest iimalntantfl, 91 
: — ^natural history, Z02 — ^population, 103 — agriculture, commerce, 
and manufacture^, 104 — ^fi^heries, 106. 

fieacon of Maracaibo, a curious {^enomenon, 381. 

jPe/Ts essays on the anatomy of painting — a work of this kind hitherto 
much wanted, 365 — the author's definition of anatomy as applied to 
the arts of design, 367-:rObjecfion8 to the study of the antique, ib.— 
remarks on some of the peculiarities of the brutal and human phy- 
fiognomy, 370 — what the chief ingredient in human beauty, 372— 
of me visible signs of the pasisions, 373 — of the skin and veins, S76. 

Sentient Dr Richard, characterisdcal sketches of, 109. 

Blacky Dr, discovers the existence of latent heat, 189. 

Bosjesmans, an African tribe» wretched condition c^ 43& 

Srifiotitf 
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Briittitif means for increasing her internal resources, ISS-'-proposal 

for rendering her an entrep6t of grain^ 136*^ 
British islands, some particulars of the manners, manufactures, Sec. 
of the inhabitants o^ at the end of the fifth century, 24*1. 

C 
> Canal between the North Sea and the Baltic^ projected, ISS* 
Caracas. See Depons. 

Carpathian mountains, general observadons on the nature of, 85. 
Carrcnh iron works, account of, 251. 
CarthagimaJiSf great naval expedition undertaken by, at a very earty 

period, 239. 
Cassiterides^ tin trade of, at first engrossed by the Phentcians, 23^^ 
supposed to beth^ same with the Scilly islands, 240. 
" Christianity^ historical view of, &c. 272. 

' Circles^ druidical, supposed to have served as astronomical observa- 
tories, as well as peaces of worship, 9S — description of a remark- 
able one in the island of Lewis, 96. 
Citru^y fruit of species of, frequently represented in Chinese draw- 
ings, 72. ' 
■ Clerky Mr, his claim to die merit of the discovery of the plan of break- 
/ ' ing the enemy's line in naval engagements supported, 12$. 
Coa^pitSy hint of a method of extingm^ing fires in, 84. 
Canstaritinaplet what the cause of the great frequency of fires at, 33. 
Creofe* of Terra Firma, account of, 383. 
Crarmjddly great skill of, in forming troops, 306. 
* Crusades^ benefits that have been derived from them, 400. 
Cumberland^ Mr, Memoirs, public expectation rather disappointed 
in, 107 — authors dissuaded from writing the history of their own 
lives, 108 — ^birth an^ parentage of Mr Cumberland, 109— is in- 
debted for the most valuable part of his early education to his mo- 
ther, 110^ — at twelve years of age composes a drama, 111 — im- 
pression made upon him by Gamck in the character of Lothario, 
\ ib. — ^is entered of Trinity College, Cambridge, 112 — Specimen of 
the disquisitions introduced into the present volume, ib. — ^is a^ 
pointed private secretary to Lord Halifax, 1 14— character of Bubb 
Doddington, 116 — obtains the office of Crown agent for Nova 
Scotia, and marries, 1 1 8 — character of the celebrated Single-speech 
Jiamilton, ib. — of George Faulkner, 119 — ^the author is appointed 
secretary to the Board of Trade, 1 2(V--picture of a native Irish baron, 
120 — of the Irish character in humbler station, 121 — charaicters 
' of Garrick and Soame Jeiiyns, 122 — anecdote of Foote, 123— cha- 
racter of Goldsmith, ib. — of Dr Johnson, 124 — anecdote of Admi- 
ral Rodney, 126 — the author goes on a private mission to the 
\ court of Spain, 127 — retires to Tunbridge on tiie demolition of the 
Board of Trade, ib. 
Custamhcmse entries, real state of commerce not to be'inferred from, 

246. 
Ci/dapten, Europium, description ofv 71. 

Dfintm^ 
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D 

DaniziCf method in which grain is convefed tO| 131 — account bf ,tbe 

* warehoufcs in which it is depofhedt 132. 

jDeatkf neoiarkft on the reprefentatibn of, in paintiflg, 374* 

JDe LUk^B tranflation of Milton» 167— difficulties to be encountered is 
a )?i«nch tranflation dt that work» 168 — ftyleof the iiuthor mote 
congenial to that of Thomfon or Cowper, than of Mflton, 169 ex- 
tracts firon, compared with the originai> 173. 

Denmark^ advantages fhe has derived from the wars in which the reft of 
Europe has been 'lately engaged, 133. 

D^f^B voyasre to South America» 378— nsrt of the country treated 
of hitherto Ottle known» ib.— account of the author, and divifion of 
his work, 379— ^ifcovery and conqueft of the eaftem part of Terri 
Firma, and defcription of the Country, 380— -population, maniiersy 
and cuftoms, 382-^Indian population, 387 — Civil and military go- 
vernment, 388--Ecclefiafticftl eftablifhment^ 390— agriculture, 39 r 
-^^-commerce, 392 — finances, 395 — topography, ib.— ^obfervations oa 
tl^ ftatiB of die Spanifb colonies, 397, 

Dermody^ Thomas. See Raymond. 

T^espair, defcription of that paffion, 375. 

PessaKneSy extrafts from his proclamation, after being chofen Governor- 
General pf Hayti, 63. ' . , . 

J)oddingtony Bubb, (Lord Melcpmbe) account of the character and pe- 
culiarities of, 116. 

PoUgncuy Mr Stephen, the inventor of a highly improved kind of weav- 
ing machinery, 245. 

Druidical circles, form and ufes of, 95. 

J)ryanobalanopSf niiftake of Dr Gaertner refpeding, pointed out, 73. 

Jfryien, extra6i from his translation of the Satires of Juvenal, 171. 

jjuckst curious method of catching in the lake of Mancaibo; 381. 

'Drdck boors at the Cape, charader of, 433. 

Ptitensy Memoires d'un voyageur, &c. Accoimt of the author, 345—- 
fuffers repeated difappbmtments in his amours, ib. — ^vifits England* 
^x^ returns again to his Cither's* houfe, where he is feized with a 
^ngerous illnefs, and is taught religion by his fifter, '346 — ^revifita 
England, and is engaged as a tutor to a young gentleman, 347 — is 
obliged to quit his fituatioii, from a deaf and dunm fifter of ms pupil 
having conceived an inclination for hini, 348— accompanies Mr Mac- 

' , kenzie Stewart to Turin, 349 — anecdotes of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and Prince Kaunitz, ib.— -is left charg6 d'affiures at Turinf. 
350--anecdote of Sterne, 35^ — ^the author, from di&ppointmentf 
refolves to enter upon a retired and philofo>phic courfe of life, 353 
—but is enticed from his retreat, by hearing of Lord Mountftuart't 
lappointment to be Refident at Turin, and accompanies his lordfhip 
thither, 35^ — account of D'Alembert, 355— the author's profound 

. yeperation lot mep of high rank, 356. ' 
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farA, new^heoryof, jy. . - 

dgetjoarth^n Leondriy 2o5-^ftor^of, 207 — the autnoifs remau-ks upoh 
the modern fepule philofophy, 208 — effeds of jealbufy defcribedf 

2 10. . 

SducaHortf regular, unfavourable to vigour of underft'ahding, 329. " 

Smar^ Earl of OrLneyp teaches his people the ufe of turf or peat for 
fuel; 98. 

E^em&Ut the chief ingredient in human beauty, 37 2I 

£ure, Lordi a native Irifli baroo, charader of, 1 20. 

F 

FaUuif his exceUence as a i^eneral chielly manifefted in liis tadiC8» jo5« 

faniknert George, charitfter of^ 119. 

fhnTf fymptoms and vitible charafters of, 375. 

Femtjf^ oice the feat of Voltaire, defcribed, z66. 

Foaief Mr, anecdote of> 123, . /,. 

Ftanfois^ Cape^ equality among the inhabitants of, in the ordiiiarjr io. 
tercourfc of fociety, 5! — review of black troops at, 59. 

Franklifif Dr Benjamin , compltite edition of the works of Uitl^e-to 
wanting! 327 — obfervationa on the genius, &c. of th*.^ author, 3^87- 
charader of his phyfical writing's, "331— extrad concerning a vvf^ 
theory of the earth, 1^2 — remarks on tnagrietifm, 334 — of the dc*ci 
tor's political writing!, 335 — correfpondence between him and Lord 
Howe, 336 — chara&er of his moral produftiorta, kc. 34a — eKt;itt« 
from his letters to Mr Whatley, 342. 

Fufnecif a village in Vorkftiire, inhabited entirely bv Moravians, account 
,of, »5i. 

Funercd of a MufFulman, ceremoiiies obferved at, 38. 

G 

Gaerinen^kf Dr, Carpologia, 6$ — ^This branch of their fgience in ge- 
nend much neglefb'ed by botaniftsj ib. — remarks on fome of the plants 
defcribed in the prefent work, 6S>. 

Galiefyt national, for the reception of pictures to illuftrate the exploits 
of Britiffi heix>ifm, propofed, 2 1 9. 

Gf^rrkkf Mrj character of, 122. . 

G^umbaragee Bafhee, office of, at Conftantlnople, filled by a Scoich 
gentlenoan of the name of Campbell, 38. . 

GiraldHS de Barri, difplays an early incHnation for the church, 401 — tias 
a conteft ^bopt the right of dedicating a church with the Bi(hop of St 
. Afaph, 401 — whom he exccMnmunicates and defeats, 402 — is fent to 
preach" up the crufade in Wales, 463 — attends Henry II. to France, 
and 18^ honoured, by Richard L with the ofiSce of coadjutor to die 
Bifhop of Ely, regent of the kingdom)^ '404 — ^his death and charafier, 
405 — his account of' the abbey oi Llanthoni^ 407— chara&er of the 
Welch, 410. . -rf. 

Chsst art of inanufa£turihg fuppofed to nave heen known to the Bri- 
toBf before ithe Roman invafion, 242. 

'" * Ccldsmith, 
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X906. motx. ^ ^t^ 

GoUmklh Mr» cliaracter of, 12S-^ r^Seved by Dr Jdmson from a 
ridiculous iUlemma, 125. 

Grainy manner i|i -wl^ch it i% co n veye d to'I>antzic> kc. ISl— proj)0-i 
«al for makinj? Bntain an entrepAi of^ ^ 

Bftfftthi^s Dr, TTainels in Europe, Asia Minor, and Arabia, 35 — ^tio- 
le^ partiality of En^shmen for tnn^lHng, and devices fallen upon 
by ingenious men to attract the attention of the public towaxds 
their pere^nnatious, ib^-r-the author embarks at Gravesend for die 
MecKtorranean, ST^lands at Nice, ib. — and at Temnos, where he 
witnesses the foj^ieral of a. Mussulman, S8— is introduced at Con- 

- ftantinople to the Ghumbaragee Bashee, ib. — anecdote of a copy 
of the Roran presented. to tb^ Sultan, by General Morrison, 39*^ 
remarks on th^e religion, &:c. cf the. Turb, 40 — account of the sett 
of Wahaboes, 41— -view of *dxe policy and present state of the Turftn 
ish Empire, 45— tb^ author visits the Troad, 4S-— and proceeds by 

• Smyrna to Aleppo, 49— great hardships he underwent in his jour- 
ney from thence to Bassorai, 50»^-JMTives safe at Bombay^ 51. 

0uagm>Sf a South American ^*ibe, account of, S87. 

Gumket wotmds, particular symptoms attending^ 378« 

H 

JIaeOf king of Norway, diespf a broken heart m consequence of lus 
defeat at Largs, 10!. 

Hamilton^ Smgle-speech, character of, US'— supposed to have been 
the author 5f the " Letters of Junius, '* 119. 

Hannihalf depended principally on tibe excellent discipline of his 
troops^ 306. 

Hanno the Carthaginian, voyage of discovery undertaken under, 240. 

HwrfM Hariager, Jdndt)f NQ|way, subdues the Hebrides, Orkneys, 
ftc. 98. 

Ifatdnetty Wfr, on Tannin, 78— r^rtificiaj production of a substance re- 
sembling tannm, invented by -the author, 74 — only property in 
which it seems to differ from it, 75— diffierent methods of produc* 
ing^ it, 76 — singular properties 6f it, 77- 

ifetff, latent, existence of, discovered by Dr Black, 139— explicaticHi 
of the phenomena of, ib. ' 

Heday Mount, sishes thrown out by, carried as far as the Orkneys, 89. 

Hidromtym Zeylanicum> description Qf> 71. 

Himitco supposed to have esubHshed the first commercial intercourse 

- between Britam and Cartibage, 239. 

Hirlasy or the Drinking Horn of Owen, translation from, 412. 
jfifeflf^s-TVansktion orGtraldus Cambrenris, 399— accpunt of th» 

author, 401 — extracts, 407^ 
Hoify old man of, a stupendq^s pyrajntdal rock in Orkney, 88. 
^Oi^, dwarfie sto^e of^.9l. 

Jaragmyy extract from his translation of Tasso's .^^minta, 169. 
/(pa, and water, e^tperiment mad< tq (determine the re^ective capaci* 
t^es of, ibr hea^ HI. 
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^00 niBa^\ ::htt-^ 

«/«afotfigi» &dtiigs ofy 4^$ci|bed» 210* '? 

JenmSf Soamey character of, IS^. . ^ 

Jn^n population in Spanish Aingrira> account .p& 3B7* \ 

Inqmty into the State of die nattony lntentia^ pf» and subjects treated • 
in, 190— causes of the late disasters on the continent, 191"-^¥iew 
of the effects produced on^the state of Europe Jby the late -disas- 
trous campaign, 198. 

Johnson^ Dr, character of, 124» 

Journal des Mines, 78 — account of the origin of this periodical pub* 
lication, 79 — remarks on some c£ the papers contained i% 82. - 

Ireland^ conduct of the English towards, formerly both foolish and 
oppressive, 313. • , - . 

Irish character, traits of, in high and low life, 120. 

/mwe's, Dr, Chemical Essays, 138-— eaq[jd|gtti0iiof th»..fAeiic«i e n a df 

, latent heat, 141. . . 

Italians, manners, &c. of, about die middle of the L3tii ctntnryy 24>d* 

i^tf9tf/2r, Prince, anecdote of, 349. ^ .. 

Kerne J an island^^m the coast of Africa, colony settled on by Haim* - 

the Carthaginian, 240— conjectures concerning the situation of, ib. 
Kirkwalif the capital of the Orkneys, description of, 90. 
Koraf country in Africa, ill success of the missionaries in, 434* 
KaraHf anecdote of a copy o£, 39. 

' L 

LargSy batde of, gained by Alexander III. of Scodand, 100. 

LecSher boats used by the inhabitants of Britain at an early period,243« 

LeetakoOf the capital of the Sc^uanas, deKribed, 487. 

Lemaistre*s trayels, character pf, 254— the author's renaarks on the 
deatl\ of the late Queen of France, 257--^ccount of Femey, once 
the seat of Voltaire, 258 — sketch of Switzerland and its inbabi* 
tants, 261— description pf Pompeii, 266 — of a young lady taking 
the veil, 268. , -» 

Leonora, See Edgeworth. 

Lessing's Nathan the Wise, a ^>ecimea of the trne, German taste, 148««- ^ 
story of, 1 49; — what the intended moral of, 1 50*-e^tracts from,15i • 

Levies^ new, danger of conjoining them in any great proportion witli 
regular troops, 304. 

Lemsy description of a remarkable druidica^ circle on the banks of 
Loch Roag, in the island of, 96 — and of one of those ancient build«» 
ings, called Picts'-houses, in the parish of Lochs, 97* 

jLine of batde, occasion upon which Lord Rodney first dtclased hifr ' 
intention of adopting the plan of breaking, 126. 

LinnauSf cured of the gout by eating strawberries^ 425. 

List, quarterly, of new publications, 223, 472. 

Llanthoniy account of the abbey o^ from Giraldus Cambrensis, 407* 

Lubecy at present a pla<;e of great commercial iihpiortanc^ 1S3. 
. M . 

MacdiarmicPs inquiry into the system of national deface, 291''-r>au- 

thor^s 
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I0llk^ xKMx: 4t9t 

drn^s ilesig& in, ace. j^^— €S|»o»^on ef his plan of cfefence^/ 293 
—view of the subjects discussed, with remarks, 295 — observations 
.on die (i^erent kinds' of miKbry force, 902. ' 

MaojAerson^B annals of consmerce, 237— account of a great natal 
eaqpedition undertaken hj the Carthaginians at an early, period, 239 
— *8ome particulars of die manners, &c. of the inhabitants of the 
Bridsh islands beyond die limits of the Roman conquests, 241— 
of the Italians in the thirteenth century, 24f3 — devices employed 
by the Norwegian navigators before the invendon of the mariner's 
compass, 244— account of the invention of weaving machmeryin 
Britain, 245 — arguments, arrangements. Sec. founded upon the 
customhouse entries, shown to be fallacious, 247 — account of Car- 

- ron iron-worics, 231 — o( Fulneck, a Moravian village in York- 
shire, ib.'-^general character of the work, 252. 

MadnesSf remarks on the external character of, 375. 

MajtMtum^ observations on, 334. 

Mtmomety happiness promised by, to those who d'.e in batde against 
infidels, 301. 

Maracdiboy account of the lake of, 3i31. 

MaMoroughy duke of, Ms character as a general, 307 — anecdote of, 
34a 

Maton^B Pulteney's Linuseus — account of Dr Pulteney, 422 — evidence 
of the authenticity of the Diary of Linn9BU% |j27— extracts fiom 
that curious piece of biography, 480. 

MoMriennef striking instance of die poverty of the forgemen at the 
iron mines in, 84. 

Matxmian^s tour through Scodand, 284— dangerous consequences 
which may ensue from such instances of monopoly in' literary bu^^ 
mness as the present, 285 — the author's outset, travelling compa- 
nion, and specimens of his occasional remarks, 287 — parallel be-» 
tween the course of the river Clyde and the Itfe of man, 289. 

Mecklenburg^ dutchy of, from its fertility, called the Egypt of the 
north, 132. 

MiUtary force, in what the perfection of condsts, 302. 

Moore^s poems— cause to which the author owes his celebrity, 456— 
insidious aim and dangerous tendency of his w6rks, 457^— fkir sex 
principally exposed to the poison of such performances, 458— high 
nnportance to society of the purity of the female charaicter, 459ys— 
extraou frbih the less exceptionable parts of die work, 461. 

Moravian missionaries^ prudent and useful conduct of, 436. 

JformoMy General, anecdote concerning a beautiful copy of die Ko« 
' ran presented by him to die Grand S%mor, 39. ^ 

M^hdogy^ ancient, a system of i^ture, conceded under the veil of 
allegory, 276. 

, N 

AT^mv slavcryr list of {woits-rebita^ to, examisedin die Edtnbtu^h 
Reviewy 52» 

No/rtkumberlandp 
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Mdffkm^^rtkniyyLJimntfs cbanMir of tfie Bute «d DcttriUsi 

of, S53. 
Nortoegian navigators,. eaq)e(iient enployod hj^ im thtnr diitam voj* 

ages> before tne invmitton of die mariner^s tomfmn 2^* 
Iftm, descriptioii of the ceremosy of one takaog the wl^ 268«. 

O 
CcEg^x European Commerce^ 128-^-*rapid ccnmnercial and political 
advancement of Russia, ISd'—accottnt of. the grain trade a( Dant- 
mOf 131 — policy of Pnis^a unfavourable to commeroey 13^(— 
cansea that impede the improvement of Sweden, ISd— advants^a 
derived by Denmark from the wars in which the .other nations of 
Europe have been lately engaged, ib.— -improvement of herre- 
ynnxes, by the extenson of we fisheries^ and cultivation of tim- 
ber, recommended to Britain^ 1 35— -proposal o£ xendeciog Britain 
an entrep6t of grain, 136, 
Olaus Friguesson, king of Norway, assumes the charaeisr of a mist» 
: sionary, and. compels the inhabitants of Orkney, &c« to embcace 

the Christian religion, 99. 
Opie^ Mr, national gallery for the reception oTpictures illustrative of 
, the ei^oks of Britidb heroism, first proposed by» 2^9. 
OpiCf Mrs, character of her Simple Tales, 465— affecting passage 

from, 467^— specimen of her poetry, 469. 

QlcibHry islandsr situation, itc* of, 87— supposed to have been once 

joined to the mainland of So^tland, 88— sdl and <;limate, ib«*— 

Number of diiese isl^dds, 89^---conjefCtures concerning the etymo« 

logy of their common name, and whehce they first derived their 

^ inhabitants, 91^— proofs^ of their having been first peopled froaa 

the opposite shores of Caithness, 94— are conquered by Harold 

Harfager, king of Norway, 98— and compelled to adopt the 

Christian religion by Olaus Fnguesson, a successor of that mo- 

narch^^^ 99— are annexed to the crown of Scotland by James 1II# 

. lOl^-^mineralogy of, 102— animals found in, 103— comparative 

population in ancient and modem times, 104 — agriculture^ ib.-^-* 

manufactures, 105^— exports, fisheries &c. 106. 

P 
jpeaf, charting of, when introduced int6 France, 8d# • 
^entiand Frith, great rapidity of the tides in, 89^ 
Ebilosophf, modem femaW, remarks on, 208. 
Physiognomy^ Imitaland human, remarks on the peculorities o^ 370* 
PictSf question who they were, solved, 92. 

BicUi^-hmseSf remarkabk ancient l>uil(tings so called, frequent in the 
Highlands, 96 — description of one near Kiricwall in Orkney^ ih.*— 
^ and of another in the island of Lewis,. 97. 
Pinkerton*s Recollections of Paris, expectations raised byv 4rlS^^ 

whence the work derives its only interest, 415. 
J}lea$iire» emotioitf o^ accompanied by a degsp of langvor aisdiM 

luxation, 373» . , 

Poeirj^ 
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Poetical extracts from Lessing^s Natfasn the Wise, l5i — ^(rom Smyth's 
English Lyrics, 155 — ^from Dermo<ly's poeixls, 160 — ^from Tasso'? 
Aminta, 169-— from Dryden's Juvenal, 171-^om De Lille's 
translation of Milton, 17S-^from Shee's( Rhimes on Art, 220-— 
frt)m Fentoh's translation of the Hirlas, or Drinldng-hom ctfOwen, 
412 — ^from Moore's poems, 461-<^fxt>m Mrs Opie's Simple Taleii 
469. 

Pcmonqt the largest of the Orkney islands, described, 89. 

Pompeiif description of the ruins of, 267. 

frusstOy maritime possessions of, well adapted to trade, ISl— policy 
of, unfavourable to comn^erce, 152. 

JPtdteneyf Dr Richard, account of, 422^ 

Q 

Quakers attempt the civilization of the North Americati Indians, 444 
•r-^eir rational manner of procedure, 445 — success with which their 
labours have been rewarded, 446 — address of, to the Seneca In- 
dians, 447 — ^reply of the latter, 448. 

Quarterly list of new publications, Seci LisL 

R 

Rainsfi)rd'Sf Captain, account of the Black enipiife of Hayti, 52 — me- 
thod the author has taken to fill up his voliime, 53 — ^is foi'ced into 
Fort Dauphin by stress of weather, and arretted on suspicion of 
being a spy, 55-^is condemned to death by a cotirt coinposed of 
twelve Black generals, ib.— >-his sentence is reversed by ToUssaint, 
and he is permitted to depart, 56 — ^perfect equality in the ordina- 
Tj intercourse of society at the Ckpe, 58 — ^review of Black -troops, 
59 — picture of domestic life among the negroes, 61. 

Rdyntond's life of Thomas Dermody, 159 — account of Dettnody's 
parentage and premature accomplishments, ib.— -leaves his father's 
house, ;md goes to Dublin, 160 — ^^where he is patronized by several 
gentlemen in succession, whose favour he unifortnly forfeits by hii - 
profligacy and dissipation, 161 — is taken into the protection of the 
dowager Countess of Moira, who Is also compelled to dismiss him, 
162 — after having wearied put the indulgence of several other 
friends, at last enlists in the army, and is promoted by Lord Moi;^ 
to a lieutenancy in a waggon corps, 164 — is put upon half-pay, on 
the reduction of the army, and soon relapses into his accustomed 
debauchery, 164 — publishes a volume of poems, ib.— characteris* 
tic anecdotes of, 165— character of his poetry, 167. 

Rios's Tables of Navigation, &c.^^great use of such tables in ma^ 
thematical science, 45l— disinterestedness ci the author in its pub- 
lication, 4^5. 

Rodney y Lord, anecdote of, 126. 

Russia^ rapid improvement of, in commerce, &c. 129^— principal 
ports where her trade is carried on, ISO. 

SaUnSf observations on the salt springs of, 83. 
*vgL. vm. HP. 16. Kk • . Scott, 
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icottf Sir William, exposition of the rule of 17 SB regarding netifrai 
" traders, by, 8; ^ 

ihee's Rhrttids on' Art, 21S — what the aiithor*^ desiffa. in, 214— a ge- 
neral diiFnsfoii 6f taste necessary to the suecesshil tuitiyatkm of 

' die fine arts, 215 — causes that have contributed to retard ihe im- 
provement of our national taste, 217— ^specimens of the author's 
style of writings 219. • 

Sigurdf Earl of Orkney, compelled to embrace the Christian* religion 
by Olaus Friguesson King of Norway, 9d — is kflled at the bkttle 
' of Clontatf in Ireland, lOO-^-stof-y of his death the grotmdi^ork of 
Mr Gray's celebrated ode of the * Fatal Sisters, Mb. 

Smoolehy a scorching wind in the desert,^— deleterious^ etfitctiofj de- 
scribed, 50. 

Sleep^ natural posture of, S77. 

Smyth*s Eiiglish Lyrics, compendious estimate of tiie merits of, 154-t- 
' extracts from, 155. 

Sorrow, visible signs of, in th^e countenance,- 373. 

Sterne, anecdote of, 351. 

Strom ness, . in Orkney, described, 90. 

Sutherland, county of, whence it derives its name, 93. 

Suwarrotv, to what his r^pid conquest of the Polish msurgents, &c- 
rtiay be ascribed, 306, 307. 

Sxvedefi, one great cause of the small progress ^e has made in the 

' career of improvement, and principal exports of, 133— -plan for 

j^ opening a communication through that country betweeii the North 

' Sea jrtid the Baltic, ib*. 

Smtzerland, ^nd its inhabitants, sketch of, 261. 

T 

lannin. See Hatchett, 

Tlirockimribn, Sir John, on the Catholic questioh, 31 1— laws exclud- 
ing certain classes of men from political stations impolitic, &c. 311 
— conduct of England towards Ireland, from the period of its con- 
quest, foolish and oppressive, 313 — ^number of parishes, churches, 
&c. in that country, 316 — account Of the autfior of the present 
work, 318 — mischiefs apprehended hj some from the removal of 
die Catholic restrictions, 319^ — observations on the oadi of sifpre- 
macy, 320 — plan for removal of the jealousies between the two 
sects, Protestants and Papists, 324. 

Tonningen, port of, at present a place of great importance, 133. 

Travelling, great partiality of Englishmen for, and devices practised 
by some to attract the attention of the public, 35 — what the nature - 
of the information that can render d*ayels truly interesting, 36. 

Turenne, Marshal de, chiefly remarkable for his tactical skill, 306. 

Turks, funeral ceremonies among, 38 — remarks on their religious opi- 
nions, 4'0 — ^view of their system of policy^ According to dieir 
law, the wealth of every individual ought, at his death, to revert 
to the Sultan, 47— usual means of evading that law, 48. 
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IB06, INDEX, 495 

yishneyy Volotoshock, number of vessels that passed the canal of, 
(which joins the Neva and Wolga) at two different periods, com- 
pared, 129. 

UniversCy perhaps, has a magnetical north and south as well as tlie 
earth, 3S4. 

Volunteer force of Great Britain, remarks on the utility, &c. of, 309. 

fFahaby Abdul, begins to promulgate a new creed in Arabia, 41— 
boldly proclaims himself the reformer of abuses, and seizes Mecca, 
42— ^great alarm excited at the Porte by his successes, ib» — Holy 
■ city is retaken by the Turks, and Abdul himself assassinated, 43 
— ^his death s^id to have been revenged, and his place supplied by 
his son, ib. — Peculiar doctrines of the sect, 44. 

WaleSy similarity of many customs in, to those of Scotland, 409. * 

Wau in Disguise, &c. character and object of, 1 — origin and pro- 
gress of the neutral system, ib. — consequences to the neutral trad- 
ers, and mischiefs arising to Britain from the relaxation of the rule 
of the war 1756, 3 — enormous extent of the factitious neutral trade 
at present, compared with what it was at any former period, 5 — 
remedy proposed by the author against the evasions of the neutral 
powers, 7 — exposition of the rights of neutral nations with regard 
to trade, 8-— question of right examined, 1 1 — ^hardships and incon- 
veniences of war much alleviated by the humane policy of modem 
times, 13— ^practice of maritime capture inconsistent with that po- 
licy, 14— inquiry whether the seizure of neutral vessels, trading to 
colonies 6f the enemy that were not op^n to them in time of 
peace, be justifiable, 16. 

fVater-miUSf mtroduced into Britain by the Romans, 242. 

U^iUtam III., his character as a general, 306. 

fVoranzcmt Count, publicly disavows some eulogiums bestowed upon 
hipj 356. 



JEND OV VOLUME EIGHTH. 
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i;. WiUilon, Primer, hdinbur^h. 
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